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For Breakfast & after Dinner , 
In making, use less quantity, it being so Carries the Wild Rough Scent 


of the Highland Breeze.” 
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‘In inns 


And homesteads olden, 
The ruddy yule-log hums 
A cryptic tune of ancient mirth.” 
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S soon as Christmas comes, 
And through 
Fire-eaten bars, 
Or on the golden 
Flame-lit hearth 
Wood ashes strew 
In inns 
And homesteads olden, 
The ruddy yule-log hums 
A cryptic 
Tune 
Of ancient mirth 
And long-lost lore, 
The while the tireless earth, 
Attended by the moon, 
Begins 
To climb once more 
The ecliptic 
Set with stars ; 
Then wheel and hoof and horn 
In every street 
Stunned to its chimney-tops, 
In every murky sreet— 


Each lamplit gorge by traffic rent 
Asunder 





| 





Ravines of serried shops 
By business tempests torn— 
In every echoing street, 
From early morn 

Till jaded night falls dead, 
Wheel, hoof and horn 
Tumultuous thunder 

Beat 

Under 

A noteless firmament 


Of lead. 


When the winds list, 

A fallen cloud 

Where yellow dregs of light 
Befouled remain, 

The woven gloom 

Of smoke and mist, 

The soot-entangled rain 
That jumbles day and night 
In city and town, 

An umber-emerald shroud 
Rehearsing doom, 

The London fog comes down. 


























YULETIDE. 


‘* Where yellow dregs of light 
Befouled remain. 
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But sometimes silken beams, 
As bright 

As adamant on fire, 

Of the uplifted sun’s august attire, 
With frosty fibrous light 
Magnetic shine 

On happier dreams 

That abrogate despair, 

When all the sparkling air, 
Of smoke and sulphur shriven, 
Like an iced wine 

Fills the high cup 

Of heaven ; 

Fer urban park and lawn, 
The city’s scenery, 

Heaths, commons, dells 


That compass London rich 


In greenery, 

With diamond-dust of rime 
Empowdered, flash 

At dawn; 





And tossing bells 

Of stealthy hansoms chime 
With silvery crash 

In radiant ways 

Attuned and frozen up 
To concert pitch— 

In resonant ways, 

Where 


wrought, 


wheels and hoofs in- 
Cars, omnibuses, wains, 

Beat, boom and crash 
Discordant fugal strains 

Of cymbals, trumpets, drums ; 
While, careless to arrive, 

The nerved pedestrian comes 
Exulting in the splendour overhead, 
And in the live 

Elastic ground, 

The pavement, tense and taut, 
That yields a twangling sound 
At every tread. 
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‘“‘ Each lamplit gorge by traffic rent,” 


rol 



















DREAMED 
| that I 
walked 

in darkness; 
under a star- 
less sky, I 
stumbled 
over un- 
known 
ground, 
Then a soft 
warm hand 
of a child 
was put in 
mine; If 
yielded to 
his touch, 
and glad of 
any guidance, I followed where the child- 
hand drew me. As I yielded, stars 
broke forth in the sky, and presently the 
saffron tints of dawn broke over earth 
and sky ; the stars sank before the fuller 
light of day: all the sweet colours of 
grass, flowers and trees, and rivers and 
hills, were disclosed. I walked in a re- 
novated world: my path became plain ; 
I seemed to draw from my companion 
something of his nature; a quiet trust 
gave me calmness; impatience and fret 
of soul passed away from me ; and then 
joy as of a child passed into my spirit. 
My dream was unlike other dreams; it 
was not mere fancy of the slumbering 
spirit : it was the assurance of a spirit for 
the first time awake; and I remembered 
Him who put a little child in the midst 
and said, ‘Except ye be converted and 
become as little children.” I knew that 














Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


darkness and dissatisfaction must be the 
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lot of those who lack the child-heart, 
and I bethought me of the many ways 
in which the child-heart is taken away 


from us and we are defrauded of our 
birthright as children in God’s great king- 
dom. I thought of the causes which bring 
darkness over the sky and shut out the 
light of heaven. I thought of fashion, of 
the tyranny of evil customs, and dispro- 
portionate ambitions, and above all of 
the false belief which betrays so many 
and robs them of happiness—viz., the 
belief that felicity can be secured by 
the possession of things, when it rather 
lies in the true possession of ourselves. 
And thinking of these things I knew how 
truly Christ spake when He said, ‘‘ Except 
ye be converted and become as little 
children.” 

Childhood is the message of Christmas : 
Christ as a child is standing appealingly 
among the sons of men; His eyes 
alight with the light of heaven ; His voice, 
simple and sincere, speaking the messages 
of His Father ; His steps going forward in 
the way of right, which is the eternal 
highway of the Kingdom of God. 

Childhood is the message of Christmas, 
and happy will those be who hear the 
voice of the Child Christ, and learn the 
deep and wondrous wisdom which fell in 
sweet simplicity and matchless depth of 
meaning from His lips. He did not speak 
enigmas, though He spake in parables. 
He enfolded spiritual principles in story 
form, and so they became possessed of 
everlasting currency, outlasting many 
bodies of divinity— 

Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be— 
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but the words of the Lord of the 
Eternal Kingdom outlast our systems ; 
for He is the life of the whole, and 
more than they. 


said, “If ye know not this parable, how 
then will ye know all parables?” He 
seemed to speak of it as though it struck 
the key-note of divine, teaching, or held 














‘* Behold, a sower went forth to sow. And when he sowed, some seeds fell by the wayside, 
and the fowls came and devoured them up.'"-—MATTHEW Xiii. 


The Sower. 


Well may we turn over the simple stories 
He told, and as children seek to under- 
stand their message. Here we have five 
of His parables illustrated by a great and 
widely popular English painter, If we 
put them in order, we must speak of the 
“sower” first ; for of this parable Christ 


the cypher which might make plain the 
spiritual order. The sower soweth the 
seed. It is his duty to sow; he is 
responsible for scattering it far and wide ; 
he is not responsible for its failure or 
Certainly here lies wisdom. 
The man who will make no effort unless 
he is assured of success will never win. 
The art of success is the taking of risks ; 


success, 
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the duty of life is to seek good and 
ensue it. Duties are ours: results lie in 
other hands. 

The fortune of the seed was fourfold. 


sprang up and bore fruit—thirty, sixty, 
and even a hundredfold. The varying 
fortune of the seed depended on the 
varied quality of the soil. The thought 








‘* Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten virgins, which took their lamps, 





and went forth to meet the bridegroom. And five of them were wise, and five were 


foolish." —MATTHEW xxv. 


Falling on the highway, it never pene- 
trated the soil: falling on soil which was 
rocky, it had a quick success, but lacking 
depth of earth, the quick success was 
only the prelude of rapid failure ; the fruit 
withered away : falling on ground already 
occupied, the fruit was strangled as it 
grew: falling on good and free soil, it 


is true. The happy epigram, the brilliant 
picture, the exquisite music, are not 
applauded or appreciated by all. How 
many a promising author has had to 
seek vainly for a publisher, and to meet, 
himself with humiliation and his work 
with rejection! ‘The power, or mood, to 
appreciate is not always at hand. ‘The 
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sermon which rouses a holy resolution in 
one heart is listened to with indifference 
by another. The great cause of humanity 
or freedom does not evoke sympathy 
from all, and finds solid, enduring and 
persevering sympathy in but few. The 


classes of soil as describing different indi- 
viduals only : they may describe differing 
moods of the same individual. Our hearts 
are sometimes wholly preoccupied, and 
so indifferent to the divine call. At 
other times we are touched with a senti- 
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‘* But a certain Samaritan, as he journeyed, came where he was; and when he saw him, 


he had compassion on him’"—LUKE x. 


sower soweth the seed: the great ideal, 
the ardent appeal, the noble enterprise, 
the word of God, whensoever and howso- 
ever spoken, meets with varying fortune. 
The response depends on the heart of the 
hearer ; and sometimes also on his mood. 
It would not be right to view the different 


mental interest in good things ; we weep 
over the sorrows of fiction; we are 
moved by the tale of human need; we 
feel the strivings of a spiritual sympathy 
with heavenly things. Or again, we are 
possessed by the mood of an accommoda- 
ting utilitarianism ; we recognise the place 
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of the things of God, but we must be 
practical: common sense, we tell our- 
selves, must hold its own, lest we should 
be righteous overmuch. But we are de- 
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ready to surrender ourselves unreservedly 
to good and to God in every good, will 
the full and unstinted harvest spring into 
golden fruit. 


WRAGTON 


‘* What woman having ten pieces of silver, if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, 
and sweep the house, and seek diligently till she find it ?”—LUKE xv. 


ceiving ourselves: what we call common 
sense is not common sense but worldliness: 
two incompatible growths are being en- 
couraged in our lives, and we know which 
will prevail. The thorns will grow up 
and choke the good seed. Only when 
our heart and mood are in harmony with 
the divine, sincerely loving the good, free 
from fatal sentiment or fatal worldliness, 


The Ten Virgins. 


The influence of the moods of our 
hearts on good things is spoken of in the 
story of the sower. Moods change, and 
the heart which is irresponsive to good 
to-day may vibrate to its appeal to-morrow. 
Care and the preoccupations of mind 
which spring from life’s manifold cares 
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may dull our moral susceptibilities or 
our capacity for free sympathy with good 
and great causes. We are not bad or 
morally dead because our moods are less 
exalted at one time than at another. But 
yet, moods have a power of returning ; 


5?) 


has become poor indeed and may tend 
to become fixed in barrenness and in 
lovelessness. Thus when some supreme 
moment comes, in which all the faculties 
for good should be awake, the character 
is found wanting. The love of the higher 














‘‘ And the son said unto him, Father, I have sinned against heaven, and in thy sight, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son,.""—LUKE xv, 


they may gain ascendency over us ; they 
may grow like the faint and almost 
imperceptible film which first dims and 
finally obscures the sight: moods are 
influences, and become formative of 
character, and when the character loses 
all power of response to good, character 


and better is inert or powerless ; the soul, 
wrapt in dreams of worldly things, is 
unready, and the doors of light are closed 
against it. The oil has been burnt up; 
the lamp’s flame is dwindled to its last 
expiring flicker; the first hasty movement 
of the hand to snatch up and carry the 
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lamp would extinguish the flamealtogether. 
The sympathy with good needs to be 
cherished: love, pure and generous as 
Christ’s love, needs to be cherished. 
The two parables told in St. Matthew 
(ch. xxv.) throw light on one another. 
The five foolish virgins who have 
slumbered wake to find that their lamps 
are going out, and they are unprepared 
to meet the Bridegroom; but those who 
find themselves at the left hand of the 
Judge were so sunk in selfish worldliness 
that they could not recognise the divine 
Bridegroom when they saw Him. He 
was hungry and they gave Him no meat ; 
thirsty and they gave Him no drink. He 
tells them that they were blind to the 
divine appeal because they were loveless, 
What need then for us to watch our 
moods, and keep the holy power of 
sympathy with good alive: to cultivate 
the spirit of Christ, to cherish all impulses 
towards right and all aspirations heaven- 
ward, lest our lower moods should become 
fixed, our character debased, and in the 
supreme moment when the divinest love 
was near we should make the discovery 
that we were morally unable to follow 
Christ, for ‘‘ our lamps were going out.” 


The Good Samaritan. 


The parable of the Good Samaritan is 
the obverse of the parables in Matthew xxv. 
It tells us of the unspoilt heart of simple 
love. The Samaritan stands in contrast 
to the Priest and the Levite. ‘The Priest 
averts his glance from human need and 
passes by on the other side; the Levite, 
more brutal and more frankly cruel, gazes 
on the fallen man and passes on leaving 
him to his fate. The Samaritan is moved 
with compassion, and compassion so 
absorbs him that his action is courageous : 
he forgets his own safety, and he stays 
his progress on the robber-infested road, 
which most people traversed in haste and 
fear ; he gives all patient attention to the 
wounded man ; he places him on his own 
beast: he is content to delay his journey 
and postpone his own concerns. His 
kindness is marked by thoroughness and 
foresight. He brings him to a place of 
safety and takes measures to ensure for 
the sufferer the completest care: he not 
only leaves money with the innkeeper, 
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but he is ready to be responsible for 
future cost: ‘Take care of him, and 
whatsoever thou spendest more, when I 
come again I will repay thee.” Here is 
seen Heaven’s spirit of love—a love which 
is spontaneously kind, courageous, patient, 
and thorough. Here is the spirit to 
which Christ led the man who asked 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life ? ” 
Here is the true spirit of life—the spirit 
which was in Christ and which must be 
shared by all who would enter into life. 





The Lost Piece of Silver, 
The Prodigal Son. 


Two parables remain, One tells us of 
the coin which was lost; the other of 
the son who went astray. The coin was 
lost through carelessness ; the son was lost 
through wilfulness ; but both are sought 
by the love which is jealous of its own 
and thrifty enough to take trouble to 
recover what is lost. ‘The woman will 
upset her house to find the lost piece of 
silver: with a light in her hand she will 
scrutinise every corner. ‘The father cannot 
deal in the same way. The woman can 
take active measures ; the father can only 
wait till the son has come to himself—till 
he has tasted the fruit of his doings : this 
is the harder task for love. Love longs 
to be up and doing; but where human 
souls are in question, love has often to 
restrain her eager hand, and to wait in 
sad patience till experience has taught 
lessons which self-will and pride can 
learn from no other master. The two 
parables, therefore, show us love in her 
active, and love in her waiting mood: 
love equal to all things, bearing all things, 
believing all things, hoping all things. 
Here are the pictures of the highest love : 
of the love which came and sought man- 
kind, and of the great pitying, aching 
love which can so patiently wait for the 
return of the human heart to itself. It is 
in these ways that God wants our love, 
seeks for our love, waits for our love. 
Again at Christmas-time love knocks at 
our doors. Shall not love rejoice? Shall 
not the heart of the child come back to 
us, that love rejoicing may say, “ This 
my son was dead and is alive again ; he 
was lost and is found ” ? 





— 
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EPILOGUE. 


BY GILBERT DALZIEL. 


“RUE art and sincerity of motive go 
‘| hand in hand, and there has never 
perhaps been a better instance of this 
natural and beautiful alliance than when 
John Everett Millais undertook, in the year 
1857, to illustrate, for the Brothers Dalziel, 
“The Parables of our Lord.” That Millais 
felt keenly the 


line by line, did his utmost faithfully and 
conscientiously to carry out the intention 
and reproduce the actual manipulation of 
the artist. 

The “ Parables ” drawings by Millais * are, 
apart from their other merits, wonderful 
examples of pure “facsimile” wood-en- 

graving, and full 





serious and un- 
usual responsi- 
bility of his task 
is shown in the 
letters he wrote 
at the time. In 
his earnestness 
and enthusiasm 
to give of his 
best he reached 
in these designs 
a height of ex- 
cellence, dignity 
and = grandeur 
rarely attained 
and seldom ex- 
celled by even 
the great 
masters of old, 

In days like 
these, when the 
public is accus- 
tomed to and 
educated in 
what one might 
fairly term a 
rapid class of 
drawing—not 
only in journals 
and magazines, 
but in books 
also—one looks 
with something 
like amazement 
at the patient, 
perfect work of 
the men who 
drew direct on 
the wood-block 
in the “ sixties ” 
or thereabout. 
As time goes on, 
art must change, 








From a photograph presented by the artist to Edward Dalziel in 1858. 


credit was given 
by him to the 
Dalziels for their 
rendering of 
these designs 
designs into 
which the great 
artist had 
thrown his very 
heart and soul, 
from start to 
finish. 

In this con- 
nection, let it 
be said that the 
hostile criticism 
of the wood-en- 
graver — often 
by men of un- 
doubted literary 
ability—is un- 
justifiable, and 
arises mainly 
from the fact 
that as a rule 
the critic is 
ignorant of the 
conditions 
under which the 
work criticised 
was produced, 
or of what 
wood-engraving 
really means. 
Those who have 
used the graver 
know better, and 
there are many 
practical men 
alive to-day, 


-, . . 
Srl Oct Aha men of great 


experience in 
the art, who 








like everything 
else in this world, but the school of crafts- 
men who worked in the period named have 
left an indelible impression behind them for 
thoroughness and sincerity. 

The patience and care bestowed by the 
artists upon their work was equalled by 
that of the wood-engraver, who, tick by tick, 


could corrobo- 
rate the opinion here set forth. The 
comparison, for example, so often put for- 
ward by the critic, between an original 
drawing made on card or paper—full, 
perhaps, of lines of varying grades of black 
and grey, and in many cases loaded with 
Chinese white—and a proof of the same 


* It should be pointed out that the five pictures appearing with the Bishop of Ripon’s article 
are ‘‘ process” reproductions from the original prints. 
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design from the engraved wood-block, is not 
in most cases a test at all; for the reason 
that every line, thick or thin, near or distant, 
must of necessity come out black in the 
printed proof from the block. This alone 
may make the original drawing and the 
proof look somewhat different in general 
colour and effect, and lead the untrained 
eye into mistaken impressions. 

During the early “fifties” the Brothers 
Dalziel had cherished the idea of producing 
an important series of illustrations to the 
“ Parables.” Their main difficulty was to 
find an artist who could treat the subject 
with becoming dignity, and at the same 
time avoid the old conventional style in 
which Biblical art up to that period had 
been depicted. Many of Millais’ drawings 
having already passed through their hands 
for engraving, the Brothers Dalziel felt that 
he would be a safe man to consult on the 
subject, and one likely to give it original 
treatment. 

Millais’ letter accepting the commission 
demonstrates his full determination to do 
the work thoroughly. It reads: 


‘“BOWERSWELL, PERTH, 
"13 August, 1857. 
** DEAR SIRS,— 

**T shall be very glad to accede to your 
offer, but you must give me time. One great 
inducement for me to undertake these illustrations 
is the fact that the book will be entirely illus- 
trated by me alone. The subject is quite to my 
liking. You could not have chosen anything 
more congenial to my desire. I would set about 
them immediately if you will send me some 
blocks. Will you send me a list of the Parables, 
or leave it to me? I would prefer the former. 
There is so much labour in these drawings that 
I trust you will give me my own time, otherwise 
I could not undertake the commission. I should 
make it a labour of love like yourselves. 

** Yours very truly, 
‘*JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS.” 


That Millais did take his own time in 
making the drawings is shown by the fact 
that the book was not issued until 1864, 
although, by the way, twelve of the designs 
appeared in Good Words during 1862. 

At first Millais produced several of the 


drawings very promptly ; but, as time went 
on and he became more popular as a painter, 
the demand for his pictures increased and 
there were longer intervals between the 
delivery of these drawings. He really 
undertook to make thirty drawings in all, 
but this was finally reduced to twenty on 
Millais requesting that he might be released 
from the completion of the agreement. 

Here is an extract from the preface to 
the original volume, published by Messrs. 
George Routledge & Sons in 1864 :-— 

““Mr. Millais made his first drawing to 
illustrate ‘The Parables’ in August, 1857, and 
the last in October, 1863. Thus he has been 
able to give that care and consideration to his 
subjects which the beauty as well as the im- 
portance of ‘ The Parables’ demanded, for the 
work has extended over a period of slx years.” 


The care bestowed by all concerned in 
the production of the work was immense. I 
have in my possession Millais’ original letters 
to my father and uncle extending over 
the entire six years—letters going into the 
minutest details as to how he wished certain 
portions of a drawing rendered, and ex- 
plaining why he had treated subjects and 
accessories in certain ways. Time and 
trouble counted for nothing with artist or 
engravers. The one idea aimed at was 
perfection. 

These letters are all reproduced in fac- 
simile in the volume issued a year or two 
ago from the Camden Press, entitled : 
“John Everett Millais, Bart., P.R.A.—India 
Proofs of his Twenty Pictures from The 
Parables of our Lord, and Twenty Autograph 
Letters from him to the Brothers Dalziel.” 
Only fifty copies of this édition de luxe are 
in existence. The book was edited and 
produced by my father, Edward Dalziel, 
in quite the later days of his life. He took 
a wonderful delight in its compilation, for, 
though old in years, his enthusiasm for his 
beloved art of wood-engraving never lessened. 
His admiration for Millais as a man was 
as sincere as was his admiration of his 
genius ; and he was happy in the belief 
that, apart from other considerations, the 
book was a fitting tribute to the memory of 
his old friend. 



































“BOY WITH A DOG.” 


After the painting by Greuze. 
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[W. A. Mansell & Co. 








“Commander McTurk turned on the man with a sudden ferocity.” 

















The TRIALS of COMMANDER McTURK. 


By C..J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY G. W. LAMBERT OF N.S.W. 


IV.—THE BALANCE OF POWER. 


F all Central American republics 
whose names have become a 
byeword for instability, roguery, 

and general undesirableness, that of Saca- 
ronduca stands out in big block letters at 
the top of the black list. The actions 
of the others are frequently classed as 
suspicious ; but those of the Government 
of Sacaronduca are always regarded as 
beyond suspicion ; it is taken as an axiom 
that they are crooked. 

Now, in the spring months of the year 
of grace 1904, the political state of Saca- 
ronduca was more than usually unsavoury. 
All foreign debts had been repudiated ; 
there were four armies wandering about 
the country, and fighting with one another 
for their own hands whenever they met ; 
pesta bubonica had emptied Dolores, the 
capital ; and the German Emperor, who 
had failed after many attempts to collect 
a just debt, was only restrained from 
seizing the Customs House of the port 
by the Monroe doctrine, and an inability 
to find a Customs House to seize. 

The whole civilised world might have 
had these facts for the asking, and the 
only reason the world did not ask to be 
posted about the latest wrangle in Saca- 
ronduca was that it took not the smallest 
interest in either the country or its peoples. 
Indeed, in Great Britain it has been 
calculated that quite two million adults 
first heard of the existence of a place 
called Sacaronduca on that Monday 
morning when they read of the arrest of 
Commander John Kelly McTurk by the 
Tyneside water police. 

Even then they were only faintly 
interested. But the news went under the 
North Atlantic to New York, and scare 
headlines flashed out all over the Ameri- 
can press. “Arrest of a United States 
naval officer in England,” ran the tidings. 
“Grave situation.” 

The accounts varied. Indeed, only the 
bare fact had been given to the press by 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne authorities, and it 
had been expanded according to taste 


in Newspaper Row. But after the first 
spasm of sensation in the United States, 
it gradually began to be mentioned that 
Commander McTurk was on the Retired 
List; that the Secretary of the Naval 
Board at Washington neither knew of 
his whereabouts, nor would accept any 
responsibility for his doings; and generally, 
that before war was declared on Great 
Britain for the insult, it would be better 
first to inquire as to exactly what Com- 
mander McTurk had done. Thereafter, 
in American newspaper circles, interest in 
the matter discreetly dwindled, though it 
was probable that authorities in three 
different departments at Washington kept 
thoroughly abreast of subsequent develop- 
ments. 

Now Great Britain —despite the whirring 
of the Atlantic cables—was not in the 
least impressed with the fact that Com- 
mander McTurk was an officer of the 
United States Navy, retired or otherwise. 
They respected the United States Navy, 
but failed to see what it had to do with 
the case in point. ‘Taken at his own 
valuation, ‘‘ Captain” McTurk was in the 
employ of the Republic of Sacaronduca ; 
and students of the large-scale atlases 
presently discovered this country among 
the more volcanic states of Central 
America. 

The trouble which had arisen was a 
simple one. A big new battleship lay at 
moorings in the dredged-out fairway of 
the Tyne ; McTurk in the name of the 
Republic of Sacaronduca wanted to take 
her to sea; and the British Foreign Office, 
having in mind that war was raging 
between Russia and Japan, and possessing 
a sore memory of the late <A/adama, 
served Captain McTurk with a ne exeat 
regno through the medium of the Customs 
House. ‘The word “arrest” had been a 
clerical error. Indeed, the Tyneside 
authorities had given Captain McTurk 
most pleasantly to understand that if he 
would go away quietly across the boundary 
ditch, and cease trying to take the first- 
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class battleship Zast Word with him as a 
keepsake, they would be delighted to see 
the last of him. So there is the situation 
in a few words. 

Now every one knew (who cared to 
remember) that one of the great shipyards 
on ‘Tyneside had recently been building 
the largest, swiftest, most powerful, and 
generally most up-to-date battleship that 
engineering science could devise, to the 
esteemed order of Japan. ‘These large 
orders are always the subject of ‘ com- 
munications to the press,” and seven 
times out of ten secure that thing so 
much sought after in commercial circles, 
a gratuitous advertisement in the news 
columns, Every one also knew that, al- 
though the empty hull was in the water, 
and the work on engines, armament, super- 
structure and the rest was pressed on at 
abnormal speed—the firm were actually 
paying time-and-three-quarters for over- 
time—still they could not get her out to 
sea before war was declared. So, as a 
natural consequence, if Japan was to be 
the purchaser, there would be an embargo 
on the ship till the war was ended. 

Japan never pretended to be a rich 
country, and £1,250,000 sterling locked 
up in a battleship she could not use would 
be a serious matter to her. Therefore 
it was quite natural she should be willing 
to part with this white elephant for cash. 
As Commander McTurk frankly pointed 
out, “with the knowledge gained in actual 
fighting round Port Arthur, it was dis- 
tinctly probable that many details in the 
Kanasunga’s armament would be proved 
obsolete by the end of the war. She was 
the last word in naval architecture when 
she was built, but fashions in warships 
change very quickly. It happened that 
Sacaronduca, with a couple of wars on 
hand with neighbouring states, wanted a 
first-class battleship right then.” 

It had taken Commander McTurk a 
good deal of trouble to find out who was 
really responsible for the stoppage. ‘The 
actual arrest, which had taken place when 
the great vessel had steam up and all was 
ready to cast off from moorings—this 
actual arrest had been performed by a 
respectful person who was frankly and 
openly an underling. He was a red-faced, 
whiskered man, in brass buttons and blue 
pilot cloth, who carried a blue paper 
which he wanted to nail on to the main- 
mast, But as the mainmast was made of 
steel, he borrowed a lump of elastic glue 


as Spanish, 
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from the engine-room, and made it fast 
with that. After which he looked round 
for whisky and a talk, and got both. 
He was quite open in telling where his 
orders came from. 

J. K. McTurk traced these orders 
upwards through a dozen individuals, and 
finally came across mild little Sir John 
Hobbs in a London club. Sir John also 
made no secret of his connection with the 
arrest. 

“Of course, my dear Captain McTurk, 
the thing was obvious. Russia couldn’t 
afford to let Japan have such an addition 
to her fleet, and so they approached our 
Foreign Office. ‘The Foreign Office wrote 
to me, and I set the machinery in 
motion.” 

“But, my good sir, again I tell you 
Japan’s out of the deal. Japan sold to 
Sacaronduca.” 

“Have a cigar, won't you, Captain 
McTurk? I’m sorry they don’t keep 
green cigars in this club, but we pride 
ourselves on our Manillas. Possessions 
of yours, by the way, the Philippines now, 
aren’t they? Have you ever been 
there ?” 

“Ves, sir, I went there with Admiral 
Dewey,” said McTurk stiffly, and with a 
nervous hand adjusted his yellow wig.— 
Any reference to the Philippine campaign 
rasped on his nerves. It was on a certain 
memorable occasion out there that he had 
“exceeded instructions,” and had been 
relieved of his command. ‘The fact that, 
in spite of every effort to get reinstated, 
he had remained on the Retired List 
ever since, did not tend to make him 
remember the locality with any lively 
feelings of admiration.—‘ But if you 
please we'll come back to Sacaronduca 
and the subject of this battleship.” 

“ Certainly—certainly. Let me see, 
she was christened the Aanasunga, if I 
recollect aright? Very interesting cere- 
mony a Japanese naval christening, if one 
may use the word, They liberate pigeons, 
you know, instead of breaking the usual 
bottle of champagne. Yes: now about 
the Kanasunga ?” 

** You must take it from me she’s not 
called that, Sir John. Pending a proper 
christening, which I am instructed she 
will ‘get on arrival, we have just named 
her amongst ourselves the Last Word.” 

“Very neat name that for a ship— 
the Zas¢ Word. But it hardly strikes one 
In this country of yours, 
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Captain McTurk, Sacar-what-is-it ? oh, yes, 
Sacaronduca, you do speak a sort of 
Spanish, don’t you ?” 

Commander McTurk’s red face, with 
its thousand tiny wrinkles, grew deeper 
in tint. ‘‘I don’t know what they speak. 
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credentials from Washington, that will 
simplify matters a great deal. Do you 
like that cheroot, by the way? I don’t 
think Manilla cheroots have improved, 
d’you know, since your people occupied 
the Philippines.” 


“‘Certainly—certainly. Let me see, she was christened the Kanasunga, if / recollect aright ?’” 


I've only been attached to the Sacaron- 
ducan Navy for a month, and all that time 
I’ve spent in England. 

“Ah, I see,” said the little Sir John 
genially : “lent by your own Government ? 
Of course, if you will just show me your 


“Let me repeat to you,” said McTurk, 
with growing exasperation, “that I am 
not in any way representing the United 
States Government in this matter. It is 
painful to me to have to keep referring to 
the subject, but I want you to remember 
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that Iam on the Retired List of my own 
Service, and that I employ my time in 
getting professional experience elsewhere.” 

“Quite so—quite so. We've heard of 
you, Captain McTurk, in Mana-o-loa, and 
Port Arthur, and, as you discreetly say— 
er—elsewhere, so I’m sure you'll quite see 
the Foreign Office view.” 

“Sir John Hobbs, I don’t like being 
laughed at. Now, I’d hate to quarrel with 
you.” 

“My dear fellow, I’m sure you would, 
Besides, I won’t quarrel with you. Un- 
officially I sympathise with you most 
heartily, Officially I shan’t let you go 
under any excuse whatever. So now chuck 
away that cheroot, which I see you don’t 
like, and we'll go down and dine.” 

A couple of hours later Commander 
McTurk was explaining the hopelessness 
of the situation to the Sacaronducan envoy 
in the corner of a smoke-room at the 
Hotel Cecil. ‘These British Foreign 
Office people,” he said, “are not con- 
vinced of our dona fides, and for my 
own part I don’t see why they should 
be convinced.” 

The envoy, like President Maxillo, who 
had appointed him, was a half-breed ‘Toltec 
Indian, and had the impudence to call 
himself Pizarro. Sr Don Luis de Pizarro 
y Dolores he liked to be addressed on 
envelopes. McTurk mistrusted him im- 
plicitly, but at the same time some of the 
fellow’s arguments were irresistible. 

“My dear Capitan,” he said, with a 
tap of his thin bird’s claw of a hand, 
“you know very little of Sacaronduca so 
far, but you have some notion of our 
financial stability.” 

“Tf you mean instability,” said the 
sailor, “I believe that’s pretty complete.” 

* According to the popular European 
notion, yes. Indeed, if my Government 
wanted credit just now for so much as 
a packet of cigarettes, I tell you frankly 
they would not get it. Now, the builders 
of the Zast IVord live on Tyneside, and 
I’ve not heard that in canny Newcastle 
they are addicted to mixing up philan- 
thropy and business. Doesn’t it occur 
to you that they must have been paid, 
and paid in hard cash too, before they 
would let go of their ship?” 

“That's right. The question is, who 
paid? Sir John Hobbs says it was the 
Japanese.” 

“Then let Sir John Hobbs go and see 
for himself who footed the bill, There 
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he will see the name of Luis de Pizarro 
y Dolores, envoy plenipotentiary of the 
Republic of Sacaronduca.” 

“A fat lot,” said McTurk contemptu- 
ously, “he’d be impressed by that! You 
might just as well have taken a paint-brush 
and written ‘ Here’s Luck’ in Japanese.” 

Pizarro’s leathery cheek twitched. 

“T was going to add, when you inter- 
rupted me, that the cheque which made 
the payment was drawn on a New York 
bank, and was signed ‘ Israel McMechie.’” 

“By Glory! is that so? It’s the first 
time I heard McMechie was mixed up 
with the deal.” 

“Tt was thought,” said the envoy 
smoothly, “that you could work with a 
freer hand if you were not let into the 
secret just at first.” 

“Mr. McMechie comes of a race that 
gets another fellow to hoe the row, and 
then takes the profit. The money’s all 
right if he’s footed the cheque, but I want 
to know why he’s backing Sacaronduca.” 

“ My country,” said the envoy solemnly, 
“cannot manage her own finances. In 
return for a temporary advance, she has 
pledged the customs receipts to Mr. 
McMechie’s bank.” 

“They'll take some collecting.” 

“ Precisely. So Mr. McMechie stipu- 
lated that the State should purchase a 
warship, and that he should nominate its 
captain and officers. Mr. McMechie,” 
said Pizarro, with a bow, ‘‘seems to place 
very great confidence in you, Captain 
McTurk.” 

“ He certainly ought to, after the deals 
we have been in together. Though for 
that matter, I stick to my word, whoever 
it is given to. But I tell you what it is, 
Don Luis He slipped a forefinger 
under his wig, and scratched vexedly— 
“T don’t fancy being McMechie’s debt 
collector.” 

“Oh, as for that,”’—the bird’s-claw 
fingers waved the suggestion quite away,— 
‘*the lawlessness of Sacaronduca has been 
very much exaggerated. And _ besides, 
with the navy as an accomplished fact, 
any resistance to just demands, at any 
rate along the coast-line, would be an 
absurdity.” 

But all the same, when it came to the 
point, a day later, Pizarro was almost tear- 
ful in his pressure on Commander Mc'Turk 
to forego position and_ dignity, and take 
any steps which would help the Last 
IVord to get to sea. 
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So it came to pass that one Stubbs, a 
cheerful, competent, profane creature, of 
no marked nationality, was announced by 
the contractors as the captain appointed 
to take the battleship out to Los Angeles 
in Sacaronduca (vce Commander J. K. 
McTurk, U.S.N., resigned), and the 
British Foreign Office promptly withdrew 
its embargo. Little Sir John Hobbs even 
went so far as to write McTurk a letter 
marked “ private,’ openly chaffing him 
on his failure to alter the balance of naval 
power in the Far East. ‘To which McTurk 
wrathfully replied that he was addicted to 
speaking the truth; that he had said 
Sacaronduca, and meant Sacaronduca ; 
and that, so far as his influence went, he 
would see that the Last Word went to 
Los Angeles and no other port. 

Little Sir John tugged at his imperial 
when he got that letter, and handed the 
document across to his secretary. “ Tell 
me what you think of that?” he de- 
manded. 

The secretary laughed. “It’s that tall 
Yankee with the red face and the yellow 
wig, isn’t it, sir? I liked that man. He 
was honest. But you have drawn 
him.” 

Sir John chuckled wheezily. “ And 
made him show his hand.” 

“You mean he’s going to sail with the 
ship?” 

“T mean that. He didn’t start with 
her. I had him watched, and he was 
in Paris when she left the ‘Tyne. He 
was running after a girl in Paris, and 
seemed to be enjoying himself hugely. 
But one afternoon he disappeared—it was 
the day this letter was written, by the way 
—and if he isn’t sailing on the Aanasunga 
or the Last Word, or whatever they call 
her, as captain, this moment, well, I’m no 
diplomatist.” 

“Seemed a sound capable man, sir.” 

“ He’s a man who'll stick to his word. 
Now he’s been put on his mettle, he'll 
take that battleship out to Sacaronduca 
and deliver her to the authorities there. 
What happens after that, don’t concern 
us,” 

“You think she really is bound for 
Japan, then, sir?” 

“Of course she is. There’s a shady 
Scotch-American Jew called McMechie 
running the deal. But so long as she is 
delivered to Sacaronduca first, if she does 
find her way to Japan afterwards, and 
Russia kicks up a row, we are not respon- 


sible. There will be no second A/abama 
business landed on us. If Russia feels 
aggrieved, she can send in her bill to 
Sacaronduca, and I hope she may get 
paid. So exit that affair; and now hand 
me those German papers, and let’s tackle 
the next nuisance.” 

As a point of fact, Commander McTurk 
joined the Zast JVord in mid-Channel 
and in a heavy sea, boarding her with 
difficulty from a St. Malo fishing lugger. 
Lieutenant Stubbs was unaffectedly glad 
to see him, and when they were alone in 
the charthouse said so with point and 
fluency. 

“Then,” said McTurk, “I need make 
no apology for superseding you in the 
command. She’s a very big ship, of 
course, and that long under-water ram is 
likely to make her unhandy ; but still I 
shouldn’t have thought she was beyond 
your handling.” 

°Tisn’'t that,” said Stubbs. “I’m 
Nelson on navigation and seamanship. 
I'd take this packet or any other that 
floats from anywhere to anywhere else. 
I'd navigate a coffer-dam from here to 
Vladivostock, if I was given the job. 
The thing that troubles me here is, who’s 
my boss, and where am I going to? I 
came out through Tyne pier-heads think- 
ing I was employed by the McMechie 
Banking Co. of New York ; but the funny 
thing is, there’s a half-breed Dago aboard 
here, that calls himself Pizarro, who thinks 
differently. He says he’s admiral, and 
wants me to set a new course of his 
choosing.” 

‘Where for ?” 

“Japan. Funny go, isn’t it ?” 

“This ship goes to Los Angeles in 
Sacaronduca,” rasped McTurk. “ You 
will act as navigator, Mr. Stybbs, from 
now on, and I give you those instructions 
officially.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

“What Mr. Pizarro’s position on board 
here may be I do not know, but I am in 
command, and brook interference from 
no one.” 

“Oh, I’ve carried on quite in Navy 
style myself,” said Stubbs, ‘and told him 
to go to the hot place pretty nearly every 
time he opened his mouth to speak. Oh, 
you can bet I know how to treat Dagos 
of his breed. But I’m glad to be quit 
of the responsibility all the same.”—A 
steward came in with whisky.—“ I took 
the liberty of ordering drinks when I saw 
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you come alongside. 
with the command.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stubbs. I thought 
of you a great deal, I can tell you, when 
I was in Paris.” 

““Ah! Paris, and a pot of red paint, 
when shall I see you both again? Well, 
Captain, and how’s Paris? Tell us about 
it, Did you leave all the girls quite 
well ?” 

Commander McTurk’s flaxen wig fairly 
bristled. Commander McTurk’s height 
seemed to increase beyond its normal six 
feet four. Commander McTurk’s manner 
and voice became as ice. “Thank you, 
Mr. Stubbs, I think that is all at present. 
When I have any further orders I will 
send for you.” 

Stubbs treated himself to a delighted 
wink as he stepped through the charthouse 
door. ‘A fair draw, that,” muttered Mr. 
Stubbs. “I owed the Old Man a pull on 
his gallant leg for messing round once 
with a girl of mine.”, 

But Commander John Kelly McTurk 
was not the man for lengthy resentment. 
Besides, he had just achieved one of the 
ambitions of his life. Let the circum- 
stances be what they might, he was none 
the less in sole control of the finest battle- 
ship afloat in any sea, and he thrilled 
with all a naval seaman’s pride in his 
command. The Last IVord was literally 
the last word in scientific warship con- 
struction. She had a displacement of 
16,000 tons, and a speed of 19 knots. 
She had four 12-inch guns, four 1o-inch, 
twelve 6-inch, and 25 smaller guns. She 
had_ torpedo-tubes, armour, engines, of 
the most magnificent. Her electric in- 
stallation, her wireless telegraphy plant, 
her cellular construction, were enough to 
make the appreciative expert’s mouth 
water. Her builders had turned her out 
for the neat round sum of £ 1,250,000 
(which included their own modest profit), 
and if she did not get blown up by an 
inexpensive floating mine, or encounter 
other accidents, she might be calculated 
in a fleet action to be able to change the 
fate of nations, 

Don Luis Pizarro stepped in through 
the charthouse door, wearing a smile on 
his leathery face, and holding out a lean 
long hand. 

“T bid you welcome, Capitan.” 

“Thank you.” 

“We have got a very fine vessel under 
our charge.” 


Here’s luck, sir, 


“JT have,” corrected Commander 
McTurk sharply ; and he added, by way 
of further making the position clear, 
“This, by the way, Mr. Pizarro, is the 
charthouse, and belongs exclusively to 
the executive.” 

Pizarro bowed suavely. “If you wish, 
Capitan, I will go to my own cabin, 
and invite you to visit me there. You 
see, I have further instructions from 
Mr. McMechie to hand you.” 

“ That being so,” said McTurk, ‘ please 
sit down. Now, sir?” 

Don Luis waved one hand, and 
shrugged a shoulder and a half. His 
motions were quite explanatory. But, as 
the matter was of high importance, to 
prevent possible misunderstanding, he 
translated his statement into words, 
“You may shift your course now for 
Japan, Capitan. ‘The Sacaronduca fable 
has served its purpose.” 

The fine red of Commander McTurk’s 
face deepened to a full plum-colour. 
“What!” he rasped, “you calmly pro- 
pose that I should let myself be billed 
all over the country as a liar, and in 
England of all places! You let me give 
every guarantee that I can think of that 
the Sacaronducan deal is an honest one, 
and then you want me to repudiate it 
before we’ve barely dropped the land?” 

“You put it crudely, Capitan. But 
if it is not indiscreet, may I remind you 
that Mr. McMechie is an employer of 
yours, Capitan, as well as mine; and 
that I am in this instance merely his 
mouthpiece ; and if this little bit of diplo- 
macy is repugnant to your feelings as a 
United States naval officer, you must 
blame him and not me? And after all, 
the move was merely a piece of diplo- 
macy.” 

“Whether you call it diplomacy or 
lying, Vl have no truck with it.” 

“And, anyway, if there is trouble, it 
will be for Great Britain to stand the 
racket. Surely I have not been mis- 
informed ? Surely you are not a Britisher 
yourself ?” 

‘‘T am not a Britisher,” said McTurk 
sourly, ‘‘In fact, very much the reverse. 
But Iam an American officer, and I am 
a gentleman. You seem to have mistaken 
me for a swindler, or a politician, or a 
financier, or perhaps all three. You'd better 
drop the subject, Mr. Pizarro. You can 
take it from me that this ship is going 
to Los Angeles, according to my promise 


ied 
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to Sir John Hobbs and others, and what 

happens to her afterwards is beyond my 
” 

concern. 

“There is always the crew—and the 
other officers—to be considered. Of 
course you have. weighed up, Capitan, 
whether they will follow out your orders 
or Mr. McMechie’s.” 

“Well, no, I have not weighed out 
anything of the kind. I have taken it 
for granted that discipline would be 
carried out in the ordinary way.” 

“You have not a naval crew to deal 
with here,” Pizarro reminded him. 

“No. ‘They are yard-hands: men 
used to running trial trips; experts who 
think that an engineer is the highest 
authority on God’s earth, and that a 
Commander in the United States Navy 
comes a long way afterwards. Now, I 
know something about handling men, 
Mr. Pizarro, and you will see me handle 
these. There wiil be no fuss, no dis- 
turbance: they will simply carry out 
orders.” 

“But if they prefer my orders to 
yours ?” 

Commander McTurk turned on_ the 
man with a sudden ferocity, ‘Ah! now 
we come to you. Go to your room, sir, 
and stay there. If I find you breaking 
your arrest, or attempting to tamper with 
my crew, Ill put you in irons and gag 
you. No answer, sir. Go.” 

Don Luis Pizarro went. He suddenly 
found he was very much frightened indeed 
of this tall, formal Commander J. K. 
McTurk that he met here on the high 
seas. ‘This was not in the least like his 
acquaintance of the smoking-room at the 
Hotel Cecil. This was the type of man, 
he judged, who would hang a mutineer. 
And as he reviewed his own previous 
conversations with officers and crew, his 
neck tickled. 

Commander McTurk sent for Lieu- 
tenant Stubbs, and ordered a_ general 
muster of all hands on the quarter-deck 
at eight bells. He met them there and 
read his commission—he had insisted on 
a formal commission from the Sacaron- 
ducan Government—at which they were 
interested, but not remarkably impressed. 
They took more notice of the man than 
of what he said. Here was the cold, 
precise naval officer, accurate in uniform, 
formal in speech: a man capable of his 
own hands ; a man who radiated authority. 
Here was a man who knew his own mind, 


and who intended to have his wishes 
carried out to the letter; and insensibly 
they straightened their shoulders, and 
dropped under his discipline, and felt the 
better for the change. 


The rest of the voyage across to the Gulf 
calls for little comment. The high-class 
engineers nursed the new machinery as it 
bedded in, and there were no hot bearings ; 
the decks were kept clean ; the navigation 
went without hitch ; and Don Luis Pizarro 
developed a convenient malaria, which 
kept him to his cabin without speech of 
anybody. 

They steamed into the fine harbour of 
Los Angeles with a pennant trailing in the 
wake astern, and with much other naval 
pomp and circumstance, and only omitted 
the customary salute through lack of 
powder. Commander McTurk glowed 
with a fine professional satisfaction as he 
brought the Zas¢ Word up to moorings. 
But his complacency was a good deal 
dashed by the manner of the many 
officials who visited him from the shore. 
They all of them expressed open astonish- 
ment at his arrival. ‘They one and all 
slapped a pocket, winked, and frankly 
stated that they intended to make profit 
out of the ship now that she had come. 
They might have been drilled to the 
performance, so accurately did each man 
repeat every gesture of his predecessor. 
And ashore, it was the same thing over 
again, from President Maxillo in the 
Palace, down to the clerk in the hotel, 
who shook McTurk by the hand, and 
attempted to kiss him as a_ personal 
benefactor, and got knocked down for 
his pains. 

Indeed, as the hours went on, Com- 
mander McTurk viewed his reception 
with growing exasperation, and at last 
grew so stiff and frigid to all comers that 
he began to be left alone, and some of 
his former callers made arrangements to 
have him assassinated on the ground that 
he was an obvious clog to business. 

To him in this mood came a chastened 
and cautious Pizarro with a cable from 
McMechie. “I gather, Capitan, that my 
countrymen’s manner has given you 
annoyance ?” 

“Any American,” rasped McTurk, 
“who wants to be cured of the Monroe 
doctrine, had better try a week’s vacation 
in Sacaronduca. By Glory! if Vd my 
way I’d let even the Germans take the 
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place. The only thing that keeps me 
from resigning my commission to-day is 
the obvious fact that they want me to 
do it.” 

“Perhaps this cablegram from Mr. 
McMechie may influence your decision, 
Capitan.” 

“Well, hand it here. Hand it here, 
man: I’m not going to eat you — or 
kick you. Humph! What you’ve been 
driving at all along, Mr. Pizarro, eh? 
The Last Word’s resold to Japan, is she ? 
Well, that may be diplomacy or lying, so 
far as you and McMechie are concerned, 
but I’ve kept my commission clean. I 
passed my word to Sir John Hobbs that 
she was coming to Sacaronduca, and here 
she is. So the Sacaronducan navy’s ended 
as soon as it is begun, is it? Well, I’m 
not sorry at finding myself out of a job 
of this kind.” 

Don Luis Pizarro fidgetted his lean 
hands. “There is another cablegram 
from Mr. McMechie.” 

ob. i as 

“ Er—asking you to continue the com- 
mand till the Zas¢ IVord is handed over 
at Nagasaki to the Japanese.” 

** But Well, go on. I am sure 
you've a ‘but’ to follow,” 

“Well, you see, Capitan, it will be hard 
for you to resume your command just 
now. My countrymen have got the 
Last Word in their port, and they will 
not Jet her go without further exorbitant 
payment,” 

“The beauties! And don’t they wish 
they may get it? Look here, Mr. Pizarro: 
you may cable McMechie that I'll take 
on this second job for him ; and just you 
see I have a new commission properly 
made out.” 

Don Luis’ thin bony hands still writhed 
together. ‘‘ But there are other complica- 
tions. There is international trouble as 
well. Russia has been backed up by the 

sritish Foreign Office—and that means 
your Sir John Hobbs—and says she will 
regard the supplying the Zas¢ Word with 
coal as an unfriendly act. You will never 
get coal enough in Sacaronduca to carry 
you round: ‘To begin with, there is none. 
The local coaling company sold out their 
stock a month ago, and the manager 
bolted to Venezuela with the money. ‘To 
go on with———” 

“Never mind the other details. If 
there is no coal, that’s enough for me to 
know. We won’t waste time, Mr. Pizarro. 
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Just you come along with me, and we'll 
get a boatand go off to the ship at 
once,” 

“ But I tell you it is impossible to get 
her round to Japan under the present 
circumstances,” 

“That,” said McTurk, with a new 
geniality, “is the one and only reason 
why I’m going to let you see me take her 
there. Is that other letter for me ?” 

“Ves, Capitan, but I did not think it 
important. The postmark is Paris, and 
it is a lady’s hand.” 

Commander McTurk sniffed at the 
scent with which it was perfumed, and 
then nervously straightened his flaxen wig 
and tore the envelope. The thousand 
tiny wrinkles on his red face deepened 
with perplexity. ‘I’m hanged if I ever 
proposed to her,” he muttered to himself ; 
‘but if she takes it as an engagement, I 
suppose I must see it through. But it’s 
very awkward.” ‘Then, aloud, ‘The 
Havre boat gets into New York Wednes- 
cays, I believe, Mr. Pizarro? How soon 
could any one landing from that boat get 
along here ?” 

**'Yo-morrow morning,” said Pizarro 
promptly. 

“Then come along at once. The Zas¢ 
IVord is going to sail to-night.” 


There was considerable trouble in 
getting the battleship to sea, and but for 
the fact that the harbour forts had been 
disarmed during the last revolution, there 
would probably have been bloodshed as 
well. Commander McTurk, within half 
an hour of coming on board, convinced 
his crew both in the engine-room and 
on deck of the desirability of signing on 
for a further voyage, and that was a sheer 
triumph of his own personality over their 
tastes and better judgment. But steam 
for these enormous engines is not got 
up at once, and activity in the stokehold 
is soon advertised from the top of the 
smoke stacks, 

There was a semaphore above President 
Maxillo’s palace, and within very few 
minutes of the first feather of smoke 
floating out, the semaphore wig-wagged 
out, “ Draw fires at once: forbid you to 
leave harbour.” In half an hour’s time 
an armed launch came alongside to repeat 
the order; but the officer in charge was 
not admitted on board, neither was he 
accommodated with the small temporary 
personal loan which he said would 
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“The eggs of rock-hoppers he took, together with Cape pigeons, stormy petrels, and great skuas.” 
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straighten matters out. Instead (to the 
intense annoyance of that rigid discipli- 
narian, Commander J. K. McTurk) he was 
speeded on his way back to the jetty by 
a lump of coal fired by the active fingers 
of Lieutenant Stubbs, and a torrent of 
imprecations from Don Luis Pizarro, 
who wanted all these perquisites left for 
himself. 

Presently, with enough steam for his 
windlass engines, McTurk paid out one 
chain, took out the shackle, hove in on 
the other, got his starboard anchor, and 
secured it on the bill board. Then link 
by link he hove up to the port anchor, 
till he rode short and ready to break out. 
Steam was mounting in the gauges, but 
still there was not enough to feed the 
great propelling engines, and in the mean- 
time troops were massing ashore. 

“They're pulling some horse-guns up 
to those heights at the back of the city,” 
Stubbs reported. “They can’t do much 
more than dinge the armour, that’s one 
comfort ; but I hate being fired at without 
smacking back.” 

“Train every gun that will bear on old 
Maxillo’s palace, Mr. Stubbs.” 

Stubbs rubbed his chin doubtfully. 
“They know we've no ammunition, sir.” 

“Vm afraid I told them so myself,” 
said McTurk stiffly; “but they are such 
a pack of liars that for that very reason 
they did not believe me.” 

!” cried Stubbs, “I bet 


** Gee-whacks ! 
they thought you lied,” and ran off and 
gave orders for the laying of the guns, 
And when the troops and the horse 
batteries were nervously withdrawn, and 
the Last IVord steamed presently to sea 
without interruption, Lieutenant Stubbs 
held delighted converse with the Chief 
Engineer. “ Funny thing is,” said Stubbs, 
“T believe our Old Man is far more mad 
at being thought a liar by those bastard 
Dagos than pleased at bringing off the 
most gorgeous bluff ever played in Central 
America. He’s perched up there in 
double-iced majesty, crinkling an envelope 
with the Paris postmark that just reeks 
of patchouli. I bet he’s been painting 
Paris red before he joined. I say, Chief, 
do pull his leg about Alphonsine.” 

“ He’s a vera dangerous man to prrank 
wi’. I think from his name he'll carry 
Scottish bluid hissel’, Like me. But 
mebbe I'll ha’ a haver wi’ him aboot 
yon lass.” 

“T bet you his favourite two dollars 
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and a half you don’t chaff him openly 
about it over the mess-table.” 

“Mon Stubbs, the only sairtainties I 
ever bet upon are my own. Never the 
other fellow’s.” 

Whereupon Commander McTurk joined 
them, with wig cocked well over one eye, 
and pleasure in the other. “ Well, gentle- 
men,” said he, ‘I bet two dollars and a 
half we bring this ship safe across to the 
Japanese”; and he was much cheered 
by their ready laughter. 

Now the coal capacity of the Zast Word 
was 2,100 tons, and she had bunkered 
last against a Tyne coaldrop. By inter- 
national agreement all coal was barred 
against her except that owned by the 
Japanese. Of course Japan has no 
coaling stations except on her own coasts, 
and with the coal she had already on 
board the Zast IVord could steam very 
little past Cape Horn. 

Both officers and crew had implicit 
confidence in Commander McTurk, and 
they guessed he had something up his 
sleeve : a collier and a rendezvous were 
the favourite ideas ; but he made a con- 
fidant of none of them. ‘There was no 
word given to the engine-room for 
economy, and they steamed on down 
south, leaving the South American coast 
farther and farther on their starboard 
hand. And so they came down to the 
latitude of the Horn, and were heading 
apparently for nowhere, and steaming 
there at highest economical speed. 

Lieutenant Stubbs beat the icicles from 
his clothes and went down to the warmth 
of the Chief Engineer’s cabin. Still no 
change of course,” he announced, “ and 
His Unapproachableness is not the kind 
of man you ask questions of just now. 
He’s steaming quite placidly into a fog 
like a blanket.” 

“Whaur can we be 
here ?” 

“Well, Chief, if you ask me, I believe 
he intends to run her down south to the 
place where you tip over, and there tie 
her up against the South Pole and bunker 
her with ice off a berg.” 

“Ye can no’ burrn ice ”—the old Chief 
began, and then broke off. ‘Ah, mon, 
I see ye’re being wutty. Aweel, I put my 
bawbee on Captain McTurk. How he'll 
get there’s no consairn o’ mine, but 
Nagasaki he’ll fetch up at. I mind there’s 
a geisha lassie there Losh, but here’s 
a snottie come for Lootenant Stubbs.” 


going to doon 
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” 


“South Georgia, sir, 
“Just raised the peaks. All change here 
for the South Pole. Captain’s com- 
pliments, sir, and will you see all ready 
to moor.” 

‘“‘ Gee-whacks !” said Stubbs. “ Get the 
frying-pan on, Chief, and I'll bring you in 
a brace of polar bears for tea. 1 wonder 


said the boy. 


ys Ky 
| 


if the collier’s skipper has brought any 
newspapers. 

But, to the surprise of Stubbs and to 
the consternation of Pizarro, there was no 
collier. As the Zast Word crept into a 
narrow fjord by the help of the lead, Don 
Luis Pizarro, blue with cold, came and 
expostulated with Commander McTurk 
at having got his ship into a hopeless 
impasse. ‘ You havejsold us to Russia,” 
he screamed. 

“T’m going to enjoy a week’s bird’s- 
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nesting,” said McTurk genially. ‘“ Now 


get down to your room again, Mr. Pizarro, 
and don’t you interfere. Get down to your 
room, sir, I say. Don’t you dare splutter 
at me.” Then, to his first lieutenant: 


‘There are coal seams here, Mr. Stubbs, 
eight feet thick and close to the water. 
Steam coal at that. 


We'll get our twenty- 


* 
AN 
““*Oh, J. K.,’ she sobbed, ‘I've chased you round half the world, and only found you 
by a fluke in the end.” 


one hundred tons on board inside a week. 
I’d have explained to Mr. Pizarro if he’d 
only come and spoken to me as a white 
man.” 

“Oh, that swine couldn’t even see a 
Prayer-book without trying to steal the 
benediction for future use. Well, re- 
bunkering in the desert Antarctic island 
of South Georgia beats all my going to 
sea. I never heard of the spot before. 
And I’m here to thank you in the name 
of the crew for finding us something to 
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talk about for the next ten years. I 
hope you'll give me charge of the coaling 
operations, sir, and I can guarantee you'll 
be satisfied.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Stubbs. I thank you 
heartily for the way in which you are 
backing me up. _ I very much want to get 
ashore here for a few days, and the 
chance may never occur again.” 

So whilst the crew, with bag and barrow, 
with improvised picks and stokehold 
shovels, quarried and carried coal, and 
shouted at the black-and-white-uniformed 
Johnny penguins with the gaiety of a pack 
of schoolboys, Commander John Kelly 
McTurk in ancient tweeds, and with his 
pockets full of tin boxes and cotton wool, 
faced the Antarctic weather, and ranged 
over the hills and valleys of the island. 
The eggs of rock-hoppers he took, together 
with Cape pigeons, stormy petrels, and 
great skuas, that attacked him with beak 
and wing when he came upon their nest- 
ing ground. He found the sheathbill too ; 
and if the albatross had not laid an egg 
as big as a swan’s, he could have brought 
twenty albatross’ eggs back for .his col- 
lection. But the going was uncommonly 
rough, the time was short, and between 
whiles, as far as his numbed fingers would 
let him, he had abundant field notes to 
write upon his takes whilst the subject was 
fresh and hot. 

His steward gave him roast Johnny 
Petrel for dinner, and he ate it for the 
sake of ornithology, and found it uncom- 
monly nasty. 

The colliery work did not go on without 
break. For two days a blizzard howled 
over the island, and all hands had to stay 
on board, and for the most part snuggled 
down below and blew upon their fingers 
to keep them warm. A battleship built 
with an eye to tropical seas is not the 
pleasantest craft to go a-cruising in down 
the Antarctic. But the blizzard only 
seemed to bottle up their strength and 
energy, and on the day after it had blown 
out, Stubbs and the crew worked with 
triplicated energy in the fine dank fog 
that followed. 

They did not get their twenty-one 
hundred tons of coal in the first seven 
days, or in the first ten. But at the end 
of a fortnight they were fully bunkered, 
and swung her with care in the narrow 
fjord, and crept out through the sounded 
channel to sea. ‘Thereafter all felt happy, 
and rejoiced throughout the voyage across 


the Pacific, except Don Luis Pizarro, 
It seemed that when McTurk’s back was 
turned, the crew had harried Don Luis 
(whom they did not admire) most abomi- 
nably, and made him work at that South 
Georgia coal seam, and thereby lacerated 
not only his hands, but his innermost 
feelings. ‘Those were the first days’ work 
he had ever done. 

A Russian cruiser squadron, which had 
obviously been advertised of their arrival, 
was out looking for them, and _ picked 
them up one tropical day, just as the sun 
snapped out into night. ‘The Russians 
pelted the Zas¢ Word with a heavy and 
inaccurate gunfire, which Commander 
McTurk fairly itched to return. But 
fortunately the absence of ammunition 
saved him from piracy, and the excellence 
of his engines made certain of his escape 
from the shot which came down the con- 
verging cones of searchlights. 

But they shook these cruisers off before 
the dawn, and the engine-room staff came 
up from their sweltering tank and ex- 
amined the shot-scars, and made caustic 
remarks on the small effect of Russian- 
served Geordie-built guns, on Geordie- 
built armour. And when it came to 
comparing the paper speed with the real 
speed of these cruisers, the engineers had 
to retire to their own mess-room and get 
down the whisky jar to give the matter 
proper swing. Well, well! Why, the 
Last Word, a great hulking female dog 
of a battleship, only did nineteen knots 
on her measured mile, with best Welsh 
and canny firing at that ; whereas those 
Russian beggars were swift cruisers, built 
for speed, and could reel off their twenty- 
one point eight, under natural draught, 
when they left the yards. ‘ Well, well! 
Hinnie, I'll bother ye for the presairvative ; 
and here’s to you and me and the shops 
once more, and we desairve it.” 

Commander McTurk too felt a warmer 
corner towards Great Britain just then 
than he had ever been troubled with 
before. ‘‘ By Glory!” he said to Stubbs, 
“but if I could only just handle this ship 
for one hour in action, and live to write a 
report on it to the Secretary of our Navy 
Board at Washington, it isn’t captain of a 
cruiser they’d appoint me. ‘They’d give 
me flag rank at once. By Glory, Mr. 
Stubbs, you take my word for it, she’s the 
finest ship afloat.” 

“Funny thing is, those yellow monkeys 
of Japs are going to get her, sir, and she'll 
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change the balance of power in the East, 
and they'll use her to knock spots out of 
the people who are nearest to white of all 
Asiatics. It’s a bit of a mix-up.—By the 
way, look at that smoke ahead. Here 
come the Japs,—or if it isn’t, we’re in for 
more Russians and a bit of a mess.” 

As it turned out, the Japanese also had 
news of their coming, and had sent a 
squadron to escort them into safe waters. 
So the rest of the voyage bore resem- 
blance to a triumphal procession ; Banzais 
boomed through the air on the smallest 
provocation; and Don Luis Pizarro 
came up from below, and was tolerated. 
Even amongst themselves they dropped 
the Zast Word as a name, and got to 
calling the vessel the Aanasunga; and 
presently, at a Japanese island naval 
base, made ten days before, and crammed 
with men, ships, and armament, they saw 
the ship re-named, to the accompaniment 
of liberated birds and other pagan ritual, 
and were themselves relieved of their 
charge. 

Commander McTurk received a decora- 
tion, received money, received also praise 
and thanks unbounded from inscrutable 
Asiatics, and wondered whether they 
meant all or any of it. And then he 
was given a passage on a destroyer to 
Nagasaki, and to his horror and great fear 
was there collected into the embrace of 
of a mature lady, who shed rice powder on 
his uniform and tears on his complexion. 
“Oh, J. K.,” she sobbed, “ I’ve chased you 
round half the world, and only found you 


by a fluke in the end. You poor darling, 
what terrible risks my refusal has led you 
into! But, sweetheart, I did not mean it. 
You should not have taken me so literally 
in Paris. You should not have gone 
away at once when I said ‘no,’” 

So the city of Nagasaki, when it 
entertained him, regarded Commander 
McTurk as an engaged man, and the 
American colony (which had also enter- 
tained Lieutenant Stubbs) grinned malici- 
ously whenever his and the lady’s name 
were mentioned in conjunction. And by 
way of rubbing it in still deeper, there 
was a very handsome cigar-case awaiting 
him from little Sir John Hobbs, of the 
sleepy British Foreign Office, “ with best 
wishes for future happiness.” 

Commander J. K. McTurk had a very 
strong mind to sling that cigar-case into 
the sea. But he had a powerful sense of 
humour, and on second thoughts he 
retained it. He inked a date upon the 
leather, and to-day it rests amongst his 
other treasures, and hints to those in the 
know of a very curious entanglement 
and adventure. 

Moreover next day there arrived a 
cablegram from Mr. Israel McMechie. It 
ran : 

“Can you go Pribyloffs? Cable. 
McMechie.” 

“Now, I wonder,” mused Commander 
McTurk, “‘ what he wants me to do in the 
Pribyloff Islands? But I think I'll go. 
It isn’t a place one could very well take 
a lady to,” 


SONGS WITHOUT WORDS. 


BY KATE 


te who are silent, having no gift to 


speak 
The thoughts that rise unbidden in the 
mind 
Breathe to free air their aspirations 
meek— 


Prayers, to which the winds are ever kind. 


On their broad wings they take the thoughts 
unspoken, 

And turn them into music, one by one, 

Lend to them harmony, pure and unbroken, 

And lay them all before the eternal throne ! 


The rolling seas, with voices never dying, 
Plead for dumb souls whose cry cannot 
ascend, 


PERUGINI. 


Cleanse them of earth, and give to their 
faint-sighing 
New courage that will bear them to the end. 


And so the poet’s wordless song is ringing 

Grandly through sea and space, unknown to 
fame : 

And made immortal by the shrill wild singing 

Are those poor ones who feel, yet cannot 
name ! 


And we who hear the sound of wind, and 
listen 

For the threatening storm that soon will be ! 

We cannot read the pure white thoughts 
that glisten 

On fringe of cloud and foaming crest of sea: 





The New Head Master of Eton. 
From a photograph specially taken for THE PALL MALL MAGAZINE by R. W. Haines. 
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The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities. 
BY AN OLD SCHOOLFELLOW. 


THE HON. AND REV. CANON LYTTELTON, 
HEAD MASTER OF ETON. 


person to whom Edward Lyttelton 

expressed his determination to 
return to Eton if possible as a master. 
It was on a Sunday, exactly a year before 
he left the school—and the end of the 
summer term. We had walked through 
the playing fields past Poets’ Walk and 
Upper Club, and were hanging over the 
railings which protect a certain dangerous 
bit of the river close to “ Black Pots,” 
where Dr, Hornby, the then head master, 
used to live. Our conversation up to that 
moment had revolved chiefly round our 
defeat at Lord’s of the week before, and 
the necessity of a terrible revenge the 
next year, when Edward Lyttelton would 
be captain. I remember it all as if it 
were yesterday. Suddenly he turned 
round and said, ‘‘ Don’t you hate the idea 
of our soon having to leave Eton? I feel 
almost sure that, if one only knew it, this 
is likely to be about the happiest time of 
our lives. ‘The atmosphere of this place 
is pure and wholesome ; your friends like 
you for yourself, caring little whether 
you are the son of a duke, a draper, a 
millionaire, or a poor parson who can 
barely afford the bills at the end of each 


| AM fairly certain that I was the first 


term. Our cares are, or ought to be, 
non-existent, for they are limited to our 
school work and games; and, so far as 
you and I are concerned, we are physically 
so fit that I don’t suppose we ever had 
a serious ache or pain in our lives. All 
that comes to an end, or the best part of 
it, directly one leaves Eton ; and I have 
been thinking lately that if I do well in 
the ‘ Newcastle’* and at Cambridge, I 
shall try and come back here as a 
master.” 

I think this was the first time Edward 
had ever spoken his thoughts, for I 
remember his decision came later on as a 
surprise to his brother Alfred, from whom, 
as a rule, he had no secrets. 

To my mind Edward Lyttelton as a 
boy had the finest character, taken all 
round, of all my Eton friends; for it 
combined exceptional strength with great 
amiability and a keen sense of humour. 
No one could be more serious, no one 
had a more just appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities of life looming ahead, or 
more decided views as to right and wrong, 
yet no one had a heartier laugh, or could 
have possibly proved a cheerier or more 
congenial companion. 


* The Newcastle scholarship—won that year by Bishop Welldon. 
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It is difficult to exaggerate the enormous 
influence for good that certain boys and 
masters had on the future of the school 
in the early seventies. At that time there 
were among the “ swells ”—that is to say, 
those who were distinguished cricketers, 
oarsmen, football players, and racquet 
players—certain jovial, not to say rowdy, 
spirits, whose ideas of amusement were 
not at all consonant with the traditions of 
Eton. I will not mention any of them 
by name for obvious reasons. ‘There was 
no law written or unwritten that they did 
not scoff at, and the climax was reached 
when three of them left the school without 
leave for two days in order to attend 
the Derby! 

I do not understand to this day why 
they were not expelled. As a matter of 
fact, they were simply “swished” and 
turned down. From that moment they 
became heroes to many of the lower 
boys, and not only were their ranks fast 
recruited, but also there was a danger of 
the whole moral tone of the school being 
lowered. 

It was at this moment that the good 
influences to which I refer above began 
to take effect. Every one who has been 
to a public school knows that hero-worship 
is reserved practically exclusively for the 
athletes. The influence of a scholar pure 
and simple on his contemporaries is to all 
intents and purposes w/7. His acquisition 
of scholarships is looked on with mild 
wonder by his friends, and it is almost 
possible to detect a note of pity in their 
congratulations. He is probably referred 
to as “not half a bad chap, dut an awful 
‘ sap / ” 

Now it fortunately so happened that 
certain of the “swells” at this time were 
brainy as well as athletic, and through 
their contempt for the vagaries of the 
would-be fast set, a danger to Eton tone 
which might have become serious was 
nipped in the bud. The mainstays of 
what I christen the ‘good influence ” 
owed their power to the fact that their 
position was assured in the athletic as well 
as in the intellectual Eton world. ‘They 
included Idward and Alfred Lyttelton, 
both in the cricket and football elevens, 
Alfred was keeper of the Racquet Courts, 
and Edward was one of the best fives 
players that ever went to Eton. Welldon 
(the well-known bishop) was one of the 
best football players I ever saw in my life, 
being captain both of the “Field” and 


“ Mixed Wall,” and a very fine fives player 
too, but prevented by the ‘“ Newcastle” 
from doing much in the competition. 
Others among the good influences were 
{dwards-Moss (‘‘ Fatty”), captain of the 
boats; Mulholland, a famous member of 
the eight who afterwards rowed for Oxford 
the year of the so-called dead heat, when 
bow in the Oxford boat broke his oar; 
George Murray, captain of the Oppidans, 


and a first-rate bowler who only just 
missed playing in the eleven, and also 
keeper with Alfred Lyttelton of the 
Racquet Courts; and the twin-brothers 
Lambton—*“ Jacko” and “ Freddy” (the 
former now the Earl of Durham), Others 
of the same fine group were Freddy Bruce, 
a brother of Lord Elgin, captain of the 
eleven in 1873, and a capital football 
player (by the way, he broke his collar- 
bone in a football match when charging 
the author of these notes); St. John 
Brodrick, a keen all-round athlete, but one 
who never quite got to the top of the tree; 
Walter Forbes, a charming personality, a 
grand cricketer and fives player, one of 
the best athletes ever at Eton ; and Edgar 
Vincent, a splendid specimen of English 
boyhood, who rowed in the eight. 

Of the above, Edward Lyttelton had 
distinguished himself by winning the 
Latin Prose Prize; Alfred Lyttelton and 
Edgar Vincent the History Prize in suc- 
cessive years; and Bruce was high up 
in the select of the ‘‘ Newcastle.” ‘There 
were many more; but these were a few of 
the right sort, whose faces I can conjure 
up when I bridge over the thirty years 
that my memory has to travel back. 

As a rule Eton boys owed a great 
deal to the watchful care. and example 
of theirtutors. Edward Lyttelton was not 
one of these. He boarded at the famous 
dame’s house kept by Miss Evans, where 
his brothers had been before him; and 
his tutor, although a very learned man, 
and I believe as a classic second to 
none, was too original, not to say eccen- 
tric, to be a very safe mentor for any 
youths but those of the strongest character. 
‘The conscientious good life that the 
subject of this sketch led as a boy is 
therefore all the more to his credit ; and, 
knowing his worth as I do, it was with a 
sigh of relief that I heard he had been 
finally selected for the important position 
he now holds, With all my admiration, 
however, for Edward Lyttelton, and my 
knowledge of his strong, lovable character, 








The Rev. Canon and Mrs. Lytteltén. 
From a photegraph specially taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by R. W. Haines 
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and , ower of entering into the feelings of 
the bovs placed under him, I cannot shut 
my eyes to the fact that in succeeding 
such a man as Dr. Edmond Warre he will 
have to be a phenomenal success not to 
feel overshadowed —anyhow at first—by 
the spell and fascination of his prede- 
cessor’s memory. 

Dr. Warre was, when I knew him, 
the embodiment of all that was best 
for a wholesome, healthy English boy to 
emulate. The sentence AZens sana in 
corpore sano could be translated in two 
words—‘‘ Doctor Warre.” I can close 
my eyes and see him now striding along 
to Chambers, 
the handsome 
clean-cut face 
flushed with a 
healthy glow, the 
erect, vast frame, 
and those kindly 
blue eyes, which 
could look so 
stern and un- 
compromising at 
times, looking 
out full of good- 
humour through 
the heavy gold 
spectacles. We 
all respected Dr. 
Warre —- indeed, 
most of us loved 
him; and_ his 
influence on the 
boys in his house 
was quite remark- 
able. I am 
writing, of course, 
of the time be- 
fore he became 
head master. However, I must get back 
to the subject of this sketch, for the life 
of the late head master of Eton would 
supply ample material for a long book. 

The athletic achievements of Edward 
Lyttelton whilst at Eton are well known. 
He was, of course, a splendid bat, and 
when well set was every bit as dangerous 
as his brother Alfred. At long leg I 
never saw a boy who was his equal, and 
it was a treat to see the way he used to 
sling the ball up a nice long hop just 
over the bails to his brother who was 
wicket-keeping. ‘The 1874 eleven was an 
extraordinarily good one, and the talent 
for throwing the cricket ball quite unusual. 
In two years running Edward Lyttelton 


Edward Lyttelton, when captain of the Eton eleven, 
Photo by Hills & Saunders, Eton, 
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threw it over 105 
had a record of 
Forbes when he 


yards, Alfred Lyttelton 
106 yards, and Walter 
was sixteen years old 
threw the ball 106 yards, and at eighteen 
beat all records with a throw of 132 yards, 
Edward Lyttelton on one occasion threw 
the cricket ball 82 yards with his /eft 


hand! ‘Two other members of the 1874 
eleven could throw over a hundred yards. 

As a fives player Edward was second to 
none, and again in the football eleven 
he had few if any superiors—indeed, he 
was nearly as difficult to pass as Well- 
don. He had a great love for music, and 
possessed a capital voice, which promised 
to become either 
a high bass or 
low baritone. 
When we played 
against Win- 
chester in 1874 
I well remember 
he sang a_ solo 


after dinner in 
Dr. Ridding’s 
house, where 


most of us had 
been quartered ; 
and, as a shy 
schoolboy, I re- 
member shudder- 
ing at Edward 
Lyttelton’s assur- 
ance, for there 
were several 
ladies _ present. 
As a_ conscien- 
tious historian I 


must confess 
that after we 
were supposed 
to have gone 


to bed several of us got on to the 
roof of the house through a_ trapdoor. 
I am sorry to say, however, that the 
Lytteltons were not of the party that 
took the air from the housetop. It is a 
pity that they did not join us, for the 
picture of the present head master of Eton 
airing himself on the house roof of the late 
head master of Winchester would not only 
have been satisfactory to all lovers of the 
picturesque, but also would have appealed 
to Edward Lyttelton’s sense of humour, 
and possibly to that of the present genera- 
tion of Eton boys. 

Of all the friendships of my Eton 
schooldays, that existing between myself 
and Edward Lyttelton was the one of 
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which I was the most proud. It was 
also an association which ought to have 
done one immense good, for he was 
always endeavouring to discover in his 
friends some latent and hitherto unsus- 
pected talent. I remember on one occasion 
we were taking the usual long Sunday 
walk in Windsor Park, and I was able 
to tell him some facts he did not know 
concerning certain animals and flowers. 
He was delighted, and begged of me 
to take. up natural history; and the 
next term brought me back a_ book 
on the subject which had been either 
written or recommended by Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Our last summer term together Edward 
Lyttelton was captain of the eleven, and 
a very strong team we were. Winchester 
we beat by an innings and a great many 
runs, and we also took our promised 
revenge on Harrow. Edward Lyttelton’s 
second innings at Lord’s that year was 
brought to a close by one of the finest 
catches, on the part of A. J. Webbe 
(who was captain of the Harrow eleven), 
I ever saw. ‘The ball was travelling at a 
terrific pace, never more than shoulder 
high; and Webbe, who was fielding out 
in front of the pavilion, ran sideways for 


twenty yards and then with a desperate 
jump caught the ball in his left hand five 
yards from the boundary and close to the 
ground. 

The closing days of my life at Eton 
brought me more than ever in touch 
with the Lytteltons, especially with 
Edward, who, like me, was leaving at the 
end of the term. He was famous for his 
excellent Latin Elegiacs; and as an in- 
stance of the serious way in which he 
devoted himself to his work, and yet 
kept up his exceptional athletic record, 
I may state as a fact that he was “sent 
up for good” no fewer than twelve times / 
All old Etonians as well as present ones 
will know what this means. Edward was 
just out of the “select” for the ‘“ New- 
castle,” and I am afraid this must be 
attributed to the attraction of school fives, 
and also to the fact that his tutor, Mr. 
Johnson, who was a great intellectual 
stimulus, left Eton when Edward was only 
sixteen and just beginning to understand 
him. It is no disparagement to the grace- 
ful scholar who took Mr. Johnson’s place 
to say that but for the change at that 
critical age in the education of a boy, 
Edward Lyttelton would have easily been 
in the “ select.” 





A DOUBTING HEART. 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


| WAS weary Yesterday, 
Weary of all things that be— 


Weary of Life’s narrowing way, 


Sick of mine own company, 


And intolerably grey 


Stretched the Morrow waiting me. 


Rose To-day with soft-eyed Morn, 


Set the sleepy Sun a-fire ; 


Doubts and fantasies forlorn 


Vanished in confusion dire, 


For all splendid in the Dawn 


Came to me my Heart’s Desire ! 
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Time present: an hourly event at St. Martin’s le Grand. 


CHRISTMAS IN THE POST OFFICE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


= HARLES DICKENS made _ of the spirit of Christmas, the Valentine 

Christmas,” said a veteran at has slowly dwindled in public estima- 

St. Martin’s le Grand whose _ tion. Then the outward and visible signs 
memory harked back to the early seventies of hymeneal sentiment, pouring into the 
and to the time when the festival had no posting boxes, called for much exertion 
perceptible influence upon the daily tale on the part of the Post Office servants, 
of letters passing through the post. but now the once eventful day passes 
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Time past: transferring the mails to a post-chaise in the great snowstorm of 1856. 

From an old print. 

Thirty years ago the only event of note unnoticed, and so far as the G.P.O. is 
to disturb the even tenor of the year was concerned its passing is unregretted. In 
St. Valentine’s Eve; but with the growth the year 1877, for instance, the quantities 
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St. Martin's le Grand in the old coaching days: the mail coaches preparing to start. 


From a drawing by Pollard, 1832. : 


of mail matter handled on February 14th 
and December 25th were about equal ; but 
St. Valentine has been going out ever 
since, and Santa Claus has been coming 
more and more into favour. ‘The absorp- 
tion of St. Valentine was completed in 
1889, when a young man applied at a 
provincial post office for a marriage 
licence, stating with a tremor in his voice 
that he wished to get married “ without 
any one knowing it.” Great has been the 
part played by the Post Office in uniting 
sundered hearts, but here it failed. 

The Christmas increase twenty years 
ago was estimated at 100 per cent. 
Since then it has rapidly risen, so that 
Christmas 1905 will show a rise of 
between goo and 500 per cent. A great 
deal of this is due to the relaxation of 
the book-post rules on June 1st, 1892, by 


which a card in an unsealed envelope was 
allowed to pass with only a_halfpenny 
stamp, Of late years, too, the picture 
post-card has added largely to the post- 
man’s burden. During the week ending 
on Boxing Day the number of letters to be 
handled in the London postal area alone 
will reach the enormous total of fifty 
millions, and it will be necessary for the 
authorities to enlist the services of six 
thousand men for four or five weeks to 
supplement the regular staff of twenty-four 
thousand, 

The arrangements for one Christmas 
come close on the farewell of its pre- 
decessor. By the fall of autumn every 
responsible official throughout the land 
knows the essential details of the machinery 
with which his office or depét is to be 
provided. ‘Ihe co-operation of the railway 




















St. Martin’s le Grand of to-day. 
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companies also has to be secured, and a 
reprint of the special train arrangements 
resembles an abridged “ Bradshaw.” Mail- 
cart services are duplicated, and transport 
of all descriptions, from motor-waggons to 


695 


clockmaker, even to provision for failure 
of scheduled arrangements, say through 
stress of weather. Much admiration has 
been expressed for the wonderful foresight 
of the Japanese, but if only the public 


eit 


pies 
coreegeel 


A corner at Mount Pleasant; keeping the Christmas rush down. 


wheelbarrows, is chartered in readiness for 
the great campaign—the Season’s Com- 
pliments versus the G.P.O. Nothing is 
left to chance. Everything is planned 
with a nicety of detail that would charm a 


could get a bird’s-eye view of the Post 
Office arrangements for this present 
festive season they would be convinced 
that in one branch at least the British 
Administration supplies a paraliel. 
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Let us take a peep behind the scenes 
in some busy provincial post office, any 
evening in Christmas week. As the 
season draws near, everybody, down to 
the last recruited telegraph boy, catches 
the fever of enthusiasm, and as the tide 
of correspondence steadily rises, so also 
does the zeal and energy of the staff. It 
is a cardinal principle of the Depart- 
ment that the public shall receive their 
letters as early as possible and post them 
as late as possible, therefore the great 
bulk of the work must be done during 
the small hours of the morning. ‘The 


St. Martin’s le Grand: Christmas numbers for Greater Britain. 


nerve strain is most acute at night, 
because then time is limited and outward 
mails must be on the station punctually. 
First comes the deluge thrust in by the 
public at the head office, and in turn this 
is overwhelmed by the collections from the 
branches and the pillar boxes. Nimble 
hands straighten up the letters and feed 
the obliterating machines, and boys run 
to and fro like powder monkeys, plying 
with armloads of letters the sorters at 
the tables. The wax pot bubbles over the 
gas flame, filling the hall with a pene- 
trating odour that preaches activity to the 
dawdlers by the great open doors. Bag 
after bag, splashed with the molten sealing- 
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wax and sealed against intrusion, is flung 
on the mail van; and still the pace 
increases, ‘The superintendent, apprehen- 
sive of a breakdown, moves nervously 
among the rows of workers at the fast- 
lightening tables, giving here a word of 
encouragement and there a rebuke, often 
giving a helping hand to a_perspiring 
mail porter fruitlessly struggling to get a 
plethoric bag into a limp-mouthed sack. 
The hour strikes, swiftly the remaining 
bags are flung to the porters, and as the 
last consignment rolls off to the railway 
station the fagged officials turn their 
attention to the piles 
of “local” matter 
that have had to be 
set aside for the 
time being, and pre 
pare for the postmen. 


Scenes like this 
are common at every 
depot, large and 


small, during Christ 
mas week. Day by 
day the traffic grows, 
until with the 25th 
comes the arduous 
finale, and the last 
grand trial of endur- 
ance. Wearily the 
tired sorters view the 
apparently — endless 
flow of letters, until 
here and there nature 
rebels, and a man 
falls forward among 
his letters overcome 
with sleep. Where 
arrangements permit, 
however, a short 
respite of two or 
three or four hours is 
granted, for flagging energies must be 
recruited before the great morning mail 
arrives. The stroke of 4 a.m. finds all 
hands ready, and then like an ava- 
lanche the ice-cold mail comes roaring 
down upon them. ‘The men fall to their 
task in earnest, sorting the contents for 
the different postmen, the latter in turn 
arranging them for their heavy “ rounds.” 
Hour after hour passes, until at last the 
cry goes up, ‘‘All through,” and completely 
worn out, the bulk of the indoor staff 
disperse to spend Christmas Day in bed. 
As for the postman, properly so called, 
his nardest task has yet to come. 

The ‘Travelling Post Office, it is no 


























exaggeration to say, performs the smartest 
work in the whole organisation. The 
officers of the “T.P.O.,” as it is termed, 
are selected for ability and alertness, and 
both quali- 
ties are put 
to the test 
at Christ- 
mas time in 
a vigorous 
fashion. 
The car- 
riages_ with 
their rows 
of shelves, 
pigeon- 
holes, and 
racks «of 
hanging 
bags, are 
familiar ob- 
jects at all our great railway stations, 
and their very limited accommodation 
is always the subject of remark. ‘This 
want of space intensifies the stress of 
work at the busy season; and a speed 
of sixty miles an hour, with an icy blast 
sweeping down the coach, while it may 
prove an incentive to activity, does not 
improve the railway sorter’s lot. 

The T.P.O. is an expedient which was 
originated by Mr. Pearson Hill, the son 
of the famous Sir Rowland. It performs 
the double function of receiving and 
despatching mails with the train at full 
tilt—an operation not unattended with risk. 

Imagine Q-—, 
a small township in 
North Yorkshire, on 
Christmas eve. <A 
tired and sleepy post- 
man plods_ wearily 
through the small 
station to the post- 
office hut by the 
railroad. ‘The mail 
train is nearly due, 
so he looks to the 
buffalo-hide net. set 
to catch the plethoric 
mail-bag which will 
be suspended from 
the flying train. 
Then he hoists to 
its hook an equally 
heavy bag for the North to be taken 
up, and tramps up and down to keep 
warm while awaiting events. 

Aboard the rushing express the stalwart 
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official in charge of the apparatus looks 
out, but in the inky darkness nothing can 
be discerned. ‘Though he cannot see, he 
can hear, and the 


“ee 


song of the road” tells 





Mount Pleasant depot: the rising tide. 


him to within a furlong where the train is. 
At the acute moment he swings back the 
hatch in the side of the coach, smartly 
hitching the outward bag to the steel arm, 
swinging it. out, and setting the receiving 
net at a rigid right-angle to snatch away 
the postman’s waiting bag. The heavy 
train thunders on through Q——, and 
whip! thud! the exchange is effected. The 
man of nerve picks up the mail-bag which 
has just been hurled into the carriage like 
a stone from a catapult, and prepares for 
the next bar in the railroad music that 
warns him to engage in another such 
adventure, ‘The tired postman left far 





Mount Pleasant; a lull. 


behind at the little station takes his 
quarry from the net, and the sleeping 
burgesses of Q are sure of their 
greetings on Christmas morning. Some- 
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times, of course, mishaps occur. The 
surcharged mail may be too much for the 
capacity of the net. Rebounding against 
the wheels of the rushing train, the hide 
cover is burst, and sealed is the fate of 
many a pretty card. 

But parcels and parcel baskets cannot 
be transferred by apparatus, and much in- 
genuity and resourcefulness are required 
to cope with this work. ‘The overcharged 
parcel coach may reach its journey’s end 
with an undigested accumulation to be 
vomited upon the unlucky staff at the 
platform sorting office for disposal, and 
the sudden congestion which then ensues 
affords an opportunity for the Super- 
intendent to display qualities that even an 
army trans- 
port officer 
could 
scarce for- 
bear to 
praise. 

The Par- 
cels Post is 
increasing 
in favour 
as a carry- 
ing agency, 
and with it 
also the 
habit of 
giving pre- 
sents. On y» 
the 23rd of 
December 
parcels 
posted in 


¢ 





some derelicts are striking. In a tin 
mould was discovered in a sound con- 
dition a plum pudding which had been 
sent to Australia and had found its way 
back owing to the impossibility of tracing 
the lad to whom it was addressed. The 
contents of another parcel comprised two 
petticoats, a pair of stays, a leg of mutton, 
and a parcel of tobacco, ‘This motley 
collection was, however, eclipsed by a 
third, with the following contents—a large 
grey rabbit (dead, of course), containing in 
its inside two tobacco pipes, tobacco, a 
doll, and a piece of bacon, the whole 
being wrapped up in a lady’s jacket! 
High sausages from Germany and mal- 
odorous-cheeses from Italy have perforce 
to be re- 
moved to 
places of 
safety; and 
if Irishmen 
would de- 
vise some 
better 
covering 
than dia- 
phanous 


greasy 
trussed 
geese and 
Se eR 
butter, the 
coverings 
of the 
genteeler 
consign- 


the Metro- St. Martin’s le Grand: “for those across the seas.” ments 


polis alone 
will amount to nearly a quarter of a 
million, and thousands of baskets must be 
stored in convenient centres to keep them 
on the move. A stroll any evening past 
the Parcel Depot at Mount Pleasant in 
North London during the week preceding 
Christmas will convey, better than any 
pen, a true impression of the turmoil into 
which this throbbing centre is plunged. 
Mail carts, motor vans, trucks, baskets, 
parcels and men are commingled to 
bewilderment beneath an extravagant 
array of electric lamps; yet every unit 
in this turbulent whole is proceeding on 
orderly lines, each to a definite objective. 
In this great whirl, many tokens of 
goodwill from various causes may fail to 
reach their destinations and find refuge 
in the limbo of the lost. The contents of 


they = en- 
counter would greatly benefit. 

The needs of remote country districts 
are administered by the vermilion mail- 
cart and its handy driver. Nothing is 
more monotonous than these long drives in 
the dark, and in our gloriously uncertain 
climate, fog, snowstorm, and frozen road 
combine to defeat a zeal that is often 
heroic. Instances are not wanting where 
the driver has fallen asleep on his_ box, 
and the horse has brought the Christmas 
mail through, unaided. ‘The vicissitudes 
that attended the primitive coach of 
pre-railroad days still dog the tracks of 
our Post Office mail-carts, and it now and 
again happens that a cart is snowed up, 
or skids off the frozen road into the ditch, 
to be rescued by an impromptu _break- 
down gang from the nearest village. 


muslin for’ 
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Christmas morning may find the mail at 
the door, and the son of Nimshi so 
numbed with cold and driving sleet as to 
be incapable of dismounting. A drink 
of hot coffee, strained through the icicles 
on his whiskers, 
serves to put 
him right, and, 
throwing. off 
the fetters of 
the frost, he 
soon gives his 
faithful com- 
pinion a_ rub 
down and an 
extra feed as a 
mark of ap- 
preciation. 

The foreign 
branch at the 
G.P.O. feels the onrush of the Christmas- 
card at the beginning of November, and 
people have but little idea of the magni- 
tude of the Colonial mails, especially 
since Christmas Day 1898, when the 
Postmaster-General announced a uniform 
rate of penny-post to most of the Colonies 
and Dependencies. ‘The Indian mail 
furnishes an example of the part the Post 
Office serves in the cause of Imperial 
cordiality. As a rule this mail, which 
leaves London on 
Friday evenings, 
comprises some 
eighteen hundred 
bags, but the 
Christmas —con- 
signment will be 
half as many 
again, and con- 
stitute a huge 
load, filling a 
dozen railway 
vans. Travelling 
vid Calais and 
then overland to 
Riindisi, the mail 
is transferred to 
a P. & O. mail- 
boat en route for 
the East. At 
Aden the swarthy 
sorters of the 
Indian Post Office 
will board her, and by dint of continuous 
labour for four days in the rolling post 
office down below, will sort out the 
letters for rapid disposal on arrival at 
Bombay. Then north, south, and east 





Mount Pleasant depot: getting ready for Santa Claus. 


Closing and sealing the bags. 


the Indian railways will distribute the 
welcome missives to all parts of the great 
Dependency. 

The exchange of mails with the Conti- 
nent still grows apace, though in the 
matter of the 
observance of 
the season our 
country is easily 
first. The ex- 
tente will pro- 
bably excite an 
unusual flow of 
messages of 
good-will from 
across the 
Channel; but 
those de- 
spatched to 
Paris will be 
conveyed with much greater ease than 
were the greetings of the memorable 
Christmas of 1870. ‘The mail to Paris 
during the siege by the Prussians was 
only rendered possible by the now famous 
pigeon -post. Letters intended for this 
novel mode of transmission were limited 
to twenty words, at a charge of fivepence 
a word. ‘They were sent to the head- 
quarters of the French Post - Office at 
‘Tours, where they were all copied in 
consecutive order, 
and by a process 
of photography 
transferred to a 
diminutive piece 
of paper such as 
a pigeon could 
carry. 

The outward 
and visible sign 
of Post Office 
energy is that idol 
of the populace, 
the postman ; and 
it must be con- 
ceded that Christ- 
mas means a 
giant week for 
him, though a 
benevolent De- 
partment provides 
him with a casual 
hand as assistant. 
Happily his -exertions are not overlooked 
by a generous public, and in many towns 
an aggregate of £15 and more is not an 
unusual haul for a smart and obliging 
man. In some centres the men pool 
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The customs staff, who will penetrate even a plum pudding. 


their harvest—-an equitable arrangement 
which benefits those whose distributing 
labours fall among the humbler classes. 
As a body postmen are singularly loyal 
to their salt, and there are not wanting 
instances where men have laid down 
their lives at the call of duty. It-was on 
a Christmas eve that a rural postman at 
Bannow, in Ireland, while returning from 
his rounds, tripped upon a root of furze, 
and falling: into a deep ditch was drowned. 
In another sad case a postman at Loch 
Carron, in Scotland, being unable to take 
his usual route over a hill two thousand 
feet high, on account of a heavy fall of 
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snow, endeavoured to finish his journey 
by water, but the effort failed, and post- 
man and boatman both perished. On the 
whole the Christmas excess, therefore, is 
not an unmixed hardship. It is good 
for the revenue, and it imposes a test of 
endurance which weeds out the unfit and 
throws into relief the qualities of the loyal 
and efficient. It has much to do, therefore, 
with the healthy condition of the State 
Department most closely associated with 
the daily life of the people, and it will 
be a national loss in more ways than 
one if the Christmas-card is allowed to 
go the way of the Valentine. 


H, E. H. 
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Time past: the approach of Christmas. 


After a painting by Pollard.] 


All the photographs here were specially taken for the PALL MALL MAGAZINE by R. W. Haines. 


{The prints are from the collection of Augustin Rischgitz 
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A STORY OF ONE CHRISTMAS EVE. 





BEING AN EPISODE IN THE LIFE OF DICK RYDER, OTHERWISE 
GALLOPING DICK, SOMETIME GENTLEMAN OF THE ROAD. 


S I wheeled the mare out of the 
A gateway into the gloom, of the 
night, the lighted windows of 
the inn winked on me with yellow eyes. 
A cold sleet was falling, very. piercing to 
the flesh, and I rolled my collar higher 
about my neck. It came upon me then 
that I was a fool to leave that warm and 
comfortable tavern on such a savage night ; 
but ’twas Christmas Eve, and seven of 
the clock, and I was for Bristol on the 
following day, where was a doxey that I 
knew, as pretty a parcel as ever I did see, 
saving only Polly Scarlet, and she was in 
London. 

The landlord had joined me in a bottle, 
well laced with brandy; and, being of 
a lively and generous disposition, had 
furnished another himself. “Iwasa lonely 
inn that stood on the border of the moor, 
and he said that he was mightily gratified 
to be in company. 

So ’twas with a full belly and a merry 
heart that I turned into the welter of the 
night. “T'was rarely cold, and I whistled 
as I went, though the breath of my nostrils 
went up like reek. Now I was in the 
mind, being amply loaded and _light- 
spirited, to be amiable with the devil 
himself, if so be he should come that way, 
though ’twas, for sure, not the night for 
him. Certainly I was not thinking of 
rumpadding any mortal man, but would 
ha’ taken him to my bosom for a fellow- 


traveller. For ’tis a vulgar error to sup- 
pose that we gentlemen of the road are 
for ever with an eye to gold-finches. 
Money is muck for us as often as not—at 
least, to such of us as maintain a proper 
dignity. But as for Dan Creech and his 
scurvy pack, or that much-boasted Jerry 
Starbottle, why, they are no better than 
common cut-purses or tally-thieves. No; 
to ride the high toby has its obligations 
as well as its privileges; and on that 
Christmas Eve, why, the whole world and 
his wife might ha’ gone secure for me. 

Well, in this humour, despite of the 
night, I rode on, sometimes at a jog, but 
mostly at a walk, for the snow was heavier 
as I reached the moor. Upon that 
stretch of broken land it lay uneven, for 
I suppose ’twas caught by the rough winds 
on that upland heath and blown into the 
hollows, and upon the furze and thorn. 
But the continuous spread of whiteness 
had absorbed the road, and Calypso had 
to feel her way mighty patiently. “T'was 
thus we arrived at the cross-roads near 
the middle of the moor, where the ways 
divide ’twixt Bellingham and Messiter ; 
and, reining in on the impulse to make 
sure of my path, I perceived, even through 
that blackness, another figure on horse- 
back under the sign. 

“Ts’t any one?” says a voice, pretty 
clear. 


“ Aye,” says I, “ ’tis a traveller.” 
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‘Is there a village near by ?” says he, 
out of the dark. 

“Within four miles, two upon either 
road,” says I. 

*“T am bound for Bath,” says he, “and 
have met with a mishap this cursed night,” 
and began to deliver oaths as they had 
been sword-thrusts in a duello. 

Now I can tolerate a man that has been 
put to sore discomfort, and is enraged, 
and as for a few mouth-filling oaths, why, 
they are neither here nor there. But 
there was something in the way of his 
voice, manner and address that grated 
on me, and so I answered him pretty 
coolly. ‘ Well, you can take your choice 
of roads with an easy heart,” I said. 

‘*‘Look ye here,” says he, after a 
moment. ‘rom what I catch of you 
through your voice, my man, you should 
be a sturdy fellow. What think you of 
carrying a message for help to the village 
for a guinea-piece ? "I'will serve you with 
good wine, or mulled ale, to repletion, 
Pll warrant.” 

That maddened me, for all my good- 
humour, to be taken for granted as a 
common fetch-and-carry, and to be so 
addressed like a foot-boy by his grace. 
I heard insolence and overbearing in his 
accent, and I would ha’ sworn patronage 
and contempt was in his face. 

“ Confound you!” said I angrily. “I 
am no lackey. Find your own village.” 

At that he uttered an oath again. 
“You are impudent,” said he, and 
moved his horse as though he would 
take action. 

But, Lord, I was awaiting him, and this 
maw-worm would have eaten snow in 
two minutes had he so ventured. But 
prudence came to him, and he hesitated. 
“Y’ere the sort of man that is the better 
of the whip and the pillory,” says he. 
“Rogue, were it not for the darkness I 
would beat you for your insolence.” 

*Zounds, what’s amiss with the dark- 
ness?” said I. “For sure I can well 
make out your ugly body against the 
snow. ’Tis a monstrous unsightly black- 
ness against so much innocent whiteness.” 

He cursed me, and then dug his rowels 
into his nag so deeply that the poor beast 
started and reared. 

But that was enough for me, for I hate 
to see a creature that is so kindly in its 
services thus mishandled ; and so says I, 
driving at him: “Rip me, you muck- 
worm, I’ll give you that which will recall 





this moor to you. Deliver, curse ye!” 
says I, “or I'll make you food for 
maggots,” and I had the barker at his 
head ere he knew what had happened. 

Well, he made much ado, but ’twas of 
no avail, for I had the mastery from the 
outset, and he was perforce obliged to 
plumb his pockets, the which yielded but 
a score of guineas and a ring or so. But 
that was of no consequence to me, for I 
had no care for his money, merely for his 
discomfort, along of his arrogance. 

As I left him, foully imprecating, I 
threw a laughing word at him. ‘ Messiter,” 
says I, “lies on the left and Bellingham 
to the right. Turn round three times, 
my cock, and choose which you will,” 
whereat I rode laughing into the dark- 
ness ; yet ere I did so I saw him savagely 
whirl mto the Messiter road, cutting 
viciously at his horse. 

As for me, I rode on, singing cheerfully 
enough, for the encounter had warmed 
my blood, and I no longer felt the cold 
so tartly. But I had not got farther than 
a mile from the cross-roads when I was 
aware, in the pause of my singing, of a 
sound near-by, of a voice that called on 
the unquiet air, very faint and melancholy. 
I reined in, and listened, and presently 
the cry came to me again from the night; 
and so, jumping off the mare, I left her 
in the road, standing obedient as she was 
used to do, and walked gingerly in that 
direction. I did not trust myself in that 
profound darkness and the treacherous 
snow ; and, sure enough, I was right to be 
careful, for in a little I was plunged up to 
my waist in a hollow. 

“Where are ye?” I called aloud, and 
the voice—clearly now a woman’s—came 
back. 

I made my way to it with difficulty, 
and soon solved the riddle: here was a 
chaise wandered out of the road and 
buried in a deep drift, and by the body 
of the carriage a poor lady in the direst 
state of distress and terror. 

‘Why, madam,” said I, “are ye 
alone ?” 

At which she broke out that her 
husband was gone for help, as was the 
postilion, but in different directions, and 
that they had took the horses, and that 
she, poor delicate creature, was thus 
solitary on a naked and solitary moor, 
with never even a wild-fowl to scream 
with her for company. 

“Oh,” says I, “we will soon mend 
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that, madam, or call me catch-poll,” and 
I took hold of her. ‘“ Y’ere in a drift, 
mistress,” I said; “I'll give ye company, 
if ye will have it, until your husband 


here’s a pretty comedy.” 


793 
“Phew!” says I to myself. ‘‘ Why, 
But the lady 
was all that occupied my thoughts just 


then, and so I conducted her to the road, 


“He was perforce obliged to plumb his pockets, the which yielded but a score of guineas 
and a ring or so.” 


shall return,” and then all of a sudden it 
flashed upon me that this husband was 
he who had abused me so grossly, and 
whom I had rumpadded, 


and encouraged her into talk as I did so, 
for she was in a terrible fluster, what with 
the loneliness and the cold and the 
darkness. 
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“Now,” says I, “what you need, 
madam, is a posset of hot brandy and a 
warm and virtuous couch,” I says, “ and, 
with the help of my good nag here, ’tis 
what you'll have.” 

“Oh, sir, you are very good,” says 
she tremulously : “ you are good beyond 
Christian seeming.” 

That tickled me pleasantly, as you may 
think, and I was the more disposed to 
take charge of this poor creature, thus 
left to starve of the perishing winds of 
heaven. It rains not clemency from 
December skies in this brisk isle of 
England. So says I in a cheering voice: 
“T’ll warrant you shall toast your toes 
and warm ycur stomach with victuals 
within the better part of an hour. Faith, 
pin your hopes on me, mistress, and you 
shall not be disappointed. ’Tis not the 
first time Dick Ryder has comforted and 
succoured the fair. There’s Dick’s luck, 
madam.” 

She smiled in a weak way, but began 
to take some confidence, as I could see 
from the new note in her voice. 

“Ts it far, sir, to shelter?” she asked, 
and I told her there was an inn some two 
miles distant, at which she plucked up 
her heart even more, not knowing (bless 
her folly) that two miles on that wild 
moor, and with that drift of snow, was 
no matter for spoon-fed babes. But, as 
chance had it, she made the discovery 
pretty quickly, and that through no fault 
or neglect of mine. For I put her upon 
Calypso, as gentle a mare, when needs 
be, as ever was straddled; and sure 
enough she was straddled now. For my 
lady could keep no seat otherwise; and so 
says I to her, if she would play the man 
for the nonce we should maybe be the 
sooner out of our troubles. ”I'was then for 
the first time that I saw there was good 
blood and spirit to her; for instead of 
crying out in protest that she could not 
or she would not, or that she dared not, 
says she: ‘Oh, think you so?” and over 
she cocks her foot with the best grace in 
the world, and a charming genuflexion to 
boot. “I fear I trouble you greatly,” says 
she. 

But, Lord, with such an one (duchess 
or doxey, dame or chitty-face) I would 
have gone to the furthest verge of trouble 
and made no odds of it. “lis spirit that 
ever has appealed to me. 

Well, we were so sooner astir, Calypso 
pegging slowly along with me at her 
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mouth-piece, than there comes up a flurry 
of snow driving full and hard in our faces, 
the which blinded me for the time. But 
when I recovered the mare was gone 
from the road, and had took a step into a 
hollow, She staggered, and plump goes 
the lady over her head into the drift. I 
hauled her forth, breathless as she was, 
and all she cried out when the wind was 
in her again was: “I fear I did not hold 
to her properly. I fear I am a bungler.” 

“Bless your heart, no,” says I. “It 
would have took a king’s regiment to 
have sat that fall. You do mighty well,” 
says I, ‘and I'd wring his nose that said 
nay to that,” with which I assisted her 
once more into the saddle. 

What with the drift and the darkness, 
and the squalls of snow, it was an hour 
and more before we reached the inn which 
lay on the road to Bellingham. Arrived 
here, I rapped up the landlord, who was 
surprised to see me returned,—‘ not but 
what you are wise,” says he. But when 
he saw the lady and heard my tale he 
was, being a decent kindly fellow, all of a 
bustle. Madam was all awet from her 
sojourn in the snow, to say nothing of 
her tumble, and so she was set afore a 
great fire in the ingle to dry herself, 
which she did with sincere appreciation, 
the while the host prepared supper. She 
sat there, her hands extended, drawing in 
deep breaths of comfort from the grateful 
blaze, and I watched her. *Twas the first 
I had seen of her face, which was of a 
delicate beauty, pink from the whipping 
wind, and crowned with disordered hair. 
I judged she was of a quality deemed 
proper in courts, and she ,was young 
withal. Presently, says she, looking 
round at me with bright soft eyes. “ Do 
you think that my husband has reached 
safety ?” 

“Why, yes,” said I, “for though he be 
not here, he may have taken the other 
road, and be at Messiter,” the which | 
knew it was likely he had done. 

“Oh !” said she, as if thinking, and said 
no more. 

But near-by after that supper was 
served, and madame was set to table in 
company with your faithful servant, by 
your leave! Not but what I have not often 
supped with the quality, aye, and made 
merry with them too, man and woman, 
and of all ages ; for we are served in our 
calling with strange chances. Yet I will 
confess that to be seated there at table 
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with her tickled me handsomely, and I fell 
to with a will. But the lady showed little 
appetite, aud had an anxious look, and 
thought I that she was troubled for her 
husband ; but I soon made out that she 


to myself. 
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he is. He will emerge scathless,” and 
there was that in her voice which was all 
but a sneer. 

“Oh, confound the husband,” s 
Let the cully rot ;” 


“1 rapped up the landlord, who was surprised to see me returned,—‘not but what you are wise,’ said he.” 


was not so concerned, for said I to 
stimulate her: ‘‘Maybe he is supping 
like us in a cosy room at Messiter.” 
“Oh!” said she, and I saw her mind 
come back from another quarter. ‘‘ He is 
like to sup and be comfortable, wherever 


gave my attention to the lady. The 
colour had now receded from her face, 
leaving it pale, according to what I took 
to be its true habit, and she conversed in 
a pleasant and engaging way, with an 
emphasis of her gratitude for my assistance, 
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But this I pooh-poohed in curt terms, for was warming of her ankles, what fate 
I was more than repaid for my trouble by — soever came to mine.” 

the figure she cut over against the board, “Your opinion,” said he pompously, 
and the honour she did me. And I was and looking at me _ inquisitively, ‘is 
in the midst of rebuffing her thanks for naturally of weight.” 


the third time when the door opened He was a full-faced, big-nosed man, 
from the flagged passage, and a man_ with small eyes and a hard mouth, that 
entered. was manifestly of some dignity, from his 
He was followed by the innkeeper, dress and style. ‘ 
suave and bowing ; and the first thing was “Sir George,” says she, with a little 


that madame says in an even and pleasant _ pride in her voice, “ you forget my plight. 
voice: “‘So you are behind me after all, I should have perished but for this good 


George ?” gentleman.” 
At that I studied him the closer, for it ““Humph,” says this pig, puffing out . 


must be her husband, and perhaps he _ his nostrils ; and leaned over the fire to 

that had put an affront on me; and I warm himself, but cast narrow glances 

knew for certain who he was when he at me, 

spoke. But here comes in mine host with the 
“Tt seems so,” said he, scowling at me; wine, and Sir George (if that was his 

and then, “ Why did you not wait? I name) sets to the table and takes a 


found you gone from the chaise.” draught, which served to loosen his 
“Tt was so cold. I was chilled to tongue. 

death,” she answered, “‘ and this gentleman “These roads,” says he, ‘‘do not do 

happened upon me, and was so good as_ credit to your county, my man.” 

to offer me his services for a rescue.” ‘Sir, they are such as we must endure,” 
He turned a glowering arrogant eye — says the innkeeper. 

upon me, but said nothing at the minute, ~« “They are a disgrace to any country,” 


save a command to the innkeeper to says he: “they are the haunt of thieves 
fetch mulled wine. Now, ’twas clear he and cut-throats,” he says, and thumped 
was in ignorance of my identity, and so I on the table. 





was emboldened to make trial of him, “Why, lve heard of none, your 
maybe, you will say, with some rashness ; honour,” says the fellow. 

but I have ever found the boldest course “T tell you, sir,” he went on, “ that no 
is the wisest. more than a mile or so from here I was 


“Perhaps, sir,” said I, “you will stopped by a ruffian and robbed—yes, 
honour me with a share of this bottle, robbed, sir,—and you boast of your 


in the meantime.” secure roads. I am a justice, and will 
He hesitated and then lowered his eyes. see to it when I reach London.” 
“T thank you, no, sir,” he returned briefly, “ Lord, sir! you say not so!” cried the 
and sat down to the fire to wait. innkeeper. 
His ungraciousness nettled me, all the And the lady called out in surprise: 
more that he thus deranged the comfort ‘ Robbed, George! Why what is this ?” 
of his own lady, who was manifestly put “Stopped and robbed,” says the man, 


about by his incivility. Seeing as he with emphasis on his words and looking 
knew not I had rumpadded him, he might from one to another of us. ‘Stopped 
have thrown thanks at me for her safety, and robbed by a dastara with pistols and 
even if ’twere as you may throw coins swords, when I had been looking for a 
at a beggar. But not he. He sat and friendly voice in the night and the snow. 


frowned, and then looked up at her. Rings, guineas and all,” he says, address- 
“The next time I pray you will have _ ing his wife. 

faith and patience to remain where you “T have my purse,” says she, fumbling 

are set, my lady,” says he curtly. | in her bodice with nervous fingers. 





“Why, husband ” she began, but I “T will bring down the law on this 
broke in, for I was infuriate with his wretched place,” he declared formidably, 
grossness of manner. ignoring her. “I will see that His 


“Look you, sir,” said I, “would you Majesty’s processes do clean these parts 
have a tender lady bare to the snow and _ of the gentry—and all who harbour them,” 
sour winds to await your convenience? he added, with suspicious beady eyes on 
Sink me, I should be glad to think she _ the innkeeper. 





“She threw me a wistful, wondering, pitiful glance, and then a groan drew her attention to her husband.” 
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“Nay, sir, there is no house on this 
road but what is honest,” says he hastily. 

“Why,” says Sir George, as importantly 
as if he were examining a prisoner, “ this 
fellow must have come from here, and 
no doubt was in waiting for me. You 
cannot deny it.” 

“There was none such here, sir, all the 
day,” says the landlord humbly ; “there 
was none but honest folks.” 

“Ah, but how mark you the differ- 
ence?” he asked triumphantly. “TI ask 
you, how do you discriminate? Does a 
man wear his virtue on his nose ?” 

And at that, looking at his blobbed 
nose, I chuckled to myself; for I minded 
in no way that he was thus cross- 
questioning the taverner. Lord, I would 
not ha’ cared two sucking straws for such 
as he. So I broke in. “ ‘There is some 
that has an honest look,” said I, “and 
there’s some that wants it.” 

“That is so,” said the lady. 
easy to tell the difference.” 

“You are very confident,” said he 
sourly; ‘and maybe, then, you could 
read the faces in this room ?” 

She glanced about her, with a flush 
at his rudeness. “I think there is no 
question of this room,” she answered. 

He said nothing, but shot a glance at 
me, and then took a draught of wine. 
“And how was it this kind gentleman 
happened upon you, Betty ?” he asked. 

‘““Sir, twas a delicate voice as of a 
lamb bleating in the cold darkness that 
I heard, and went forth to rescue it,” I 
answered him coolly. 

“Oh!” he says, and looked on the 
table as if thinking. ‘‘ And whence came 
you ?” he asked bluntly. 

Now, it entered into my mind then for 
the first time that he conceived a suspicion 
of me. It was true that his bearing 
might be part of his customary gross 
conduct, but ‘twas possible that his ques- 
tions were pursuing some point. And 
so, as the landlord had gone from the 
room, I said indifferently, ““I am from 
Bristol, and go south for ‘Taunton.” 

‘““Ho!” he said. ‘‘Then you 
along the road after me?” 

“ Very like,” I said, with the same in- 
difference. ‘I know not which way you 
came, as the chaise was buried deep in 
the drift.” 

“That brings to my memory,” said he, 
rising, ‘‘a neglected duty. The postilion 
must take aid to rescue the carriage,” 


“>’"T were 


came 
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and he ‘marched to the door, with his 
heavy gait and determined mien. 

When he was gone I looked across at 
the lady, but she avoided my eye, em- 
barrassed (I made no doubt) by her 
husband’s arrogant behaviour. And now 
I recalled that ‘twas high time for me to 
be on my way after this interlude, and | 
put my hand into my pocket to bring 
forth money wherewith to discharge my 
reckoning. And I pulled out a handful 
of guineas. As I was picking out one I 
heard an exclamation, and, raising my 
eyes, perceived that the lady was staring 
in astonishment at my hand. 

“Where got you that?” she asked in 
an excitement, pointing with her hand. 
“Where got you that ring?” 

And then to my chagrin I saw that I 
had pulled out some of the jewellery I 
had took from Sir George. 

“That,” says I, thinking to gain time. 


“ Why, that 


“The ring I gave my husband,” she 
almost whispered across the table, and 
her eyes met mince. In them suddenly 
arose a light of understanding, and of 
something also commingled. I am_ not 
ashamed to play the high toby, but 
there are some matters that do no 
concern women, and which they do not 
understand. She turned of a red colour 
to her neck. ‘‘ What,—you?” she mur- 
mured faintly. “It was you?” 

And I, like a fool, had never a word, 
but sat glum and still, staring at her. 
To look on her it would have seemed 
that she it was that had took the ring 
and been discovered. 

“Oh, why did you that?” she asked 
in her low voice: ‘‘was it that you were 
in need ?” 

“Faith, no,” said I, with a laugh, and 
never attempting to deny. ‘“ There's 
plenty of king’s pictures to my pockets. 
But, if you will have it, ’twas his voice 
annoyed me, I thought ’twas any man’s 
duty and right to take toll of such com- 
placency.” 

She eyed me sadly, as I hate to be 
eyed. I can endure the devil’s own 
temper and a scold’s tongue (for I have 
my own cure for them); but tears and 
streaming eyes and melancholy looks—I 
cannot abide ’em. So, says I gruffly: 
“Ve are welcome to them back. I have 
no use for them. Maybe ‘twill teach 
him a lesson in manners, and that will 
serve”; whereat I turned the contents 
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of my pocket upon the table and thrust 
them towards her. She sat looking at 
the gold and the jewels for some moments 
in silence, while I looked at her. She 
was, I'll warrant, a pious good woman, 
and, though such are not generally to 
my taste, I can appreciate ripe goodness 
and beauty, and it irked me to think of 
her being bound with such a surly and 
unmannerly boor. But presently with a 
start she put out her hands and began 
to collect the pieces, with fever in her 
haste, glancing fearfully at the door ; and 
no sooner had she disposed of them than 
in stalks my portentous friend, with an 
ugly look on his phiz. 

“You are come from Bristol, sir, you 
say?” says he in a loud voice, “and 
maybe can explain why you set forth for 
Taunton from this very house two hours 
agone and more by the Bristol road ?” 

I gave him a steady stare, for it was 
plain to me how he had come by his 
information, and that he had been 
questioning the innkeeper about me. It 
mattered not a rap to me, for he could 
prove nothing against me, and even if 
he could I would have kissed the beam 


if I could not have settled with that 
hulking brute. So said I equably, 
“Why the devil should I explain to 
you ?” 


“Well, to the justices, if you like it 
better,” said he, with an angry snort. “I 
had a notion that I recognised that voice, 
and now I know it for certain. You are 
the thief that made me deliver in the snow 
on the heath. have 


You stolen my 
guineas and my jewels.” 
Now, he had no witnesses against 


me, and it would have been the easiest 
thing in the world to have deceived him, 
and played him off, and got him into a 
tangle of fact and evidence and imaginings. 
But, bless me, ere I could get fairly 
started upon the sally, the poor lady darts 
in and shoves the fat in the fire. 

“Oh, George,” she said trepidantly, 
going towards him, “ this gentleman has 
preserved my life. I pray you, forget 
not that. ‘Tis Christmas Eve,” says 
she, ‘*’tis the eve of our Lord’s birth, and 
should teach us mercy. Sir George,” 
she says, poor thing a-bleating, ‘as you 
hope for Christ’s compassion for yourself, 
visit not this shortcoming on one that 
has shown himself so full of tenderness 
and pity.” 

“The devil !” 


thinks I to myself, 
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pulling a lugubrious face. 
King’s prosecutor to me. 
do?” 

‘Stand aside,” says he to her sharply, 
and glowering on me. But I looked him 
in the phiz with a smile; I was not 
incommoded by this silly business, not I. 
“You make no denial,” said he, restrain- 
ing himself with an effort, as I could see. 
“You are a ruffianly gallows-bird. You 
shall hang.” 

“Oh, George,” pleaded the poor lady 
in despair, ‘he has made restitution. 
Here’s all that was yours—rings, guineas 
and all. Spare him, I implore you, for 
his kindness and consideration to me.” 

‘““He showed me nice consideration,” 


“She plays 
What’s to 


said he, with a sneer, for he was now 
confident and a-swagger. ‘‘We_ will 


dispose of him with as gentle a con- 
sideration, madam.” 

And at that he moved to the door, I 
doubt not to summon the landlord; but 
I stepped in his way, for 1 was tired of 
his mustard looks and arrogance. 

* Rot me,” said J, “you mistake my 
kidney. If ’tis a gentleman of the road 
you have to deal with, you have yet to 
learn his quality.” 

He drew himself up, while the lady 
looked at me breathless. He was a 
vastly bigger man than I, but I drew my 
toasting-fork. 

“Madam,” said I to the lady, ‘you 
have a great heart; but it breaks itself 
too readily. I would not have that ample 
heart for half the kingdom. I'll warrant 
it troubles you. Here you be fretting 
yourself over this poor carcase, which is 
worth neither tears nor tremors, and 
moreover can look after itself; and I will 
swear you waste your blood and tissue on 
this same bullock that I must spit, curse 
him. Sir,” says I to the man, “if you 
will stand aside I will leave you to toast 
or roast as you will your toes and midriff 
afore this fire ; but if you will not you shall 
take the sawdust under the table. For I 
have an appointment in Bristol, and I wait 
no man’s pleasure.” 

“You threaten me?” says he haughtily, 
and pulled out his sword. 

“Oh no,” says I, “’tis but a plain 
statement. Will ye go by or go down? 
Choose ye.” 

For answer he came at me, for the 
man was no coward, and didnot lack 
spirit ; and we were presently engaged in 
the discharge of thrusts. He plied his 
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blade not unskilfully, but, Lord, I have 
learned in a rough school, and ’twas not 
long ere I was under the cully’s guard 
and took him in the ribs. He collapsed 
like a stricken steer, and the lady uttered 
a scream, and flying to him bent over 
him. I dropped my point. 

** Faith, my lady,” said I, “’tis no more 
than letting of some of that superfluous 
blood that animates him. “Twill fetch 
down his proud stomach, the which he 
needs. Lethim bleed. “I will serve your 
turn also.” 

“* Sir,” says she, remembering me even 
in her trouble and confusion, ‘‘ you were 
best to go. Fly, fly! “Iwas not your 
fault. He attacked you. Fly!” 

Dear heart, there was none in those 
parts and on that night that might aspire 
to stop or catch Dick Ryder; but she 
knew not that, the innocent. I bowed 
to her. 
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“Give ye good cheer, madam,” said I: 
“maybe I have served you better than 
ye think, first with the cold night, and 
second with the eclipse of this hot 
blood.” 

She threw me a _ wistful, wondering, 
pitiful glance, and then a groan drew her 
attention to her husband, and she stooped 
over him tenderly. 

At that I swung out of the door and 
sought my horse; and as I mounted 
Calypso, says I to the innkeeper, who 


attended me all unconscious, “I have 
stuck a point in that muck-worm’s 
skin,” says I, ‘‘and you had_ better 


relieve the lady’s fears ; but,” says I as I 
rode off, ‘if I had stuck it in his gizzard, 
as I had a mind to do, ‘twould have 
served her far better.” 

And with that, and without heeding his 
astonished gasp, I plunged into the wind 
and snow of the night. 





ROBIN WI’ THE CURLY HAIR. 


T. MARTIN’S Fair was all astir, 
S Wi’ folk from far and wide, 


The Squire was in his yellow chaise, 


And Madam by his side. 
And there were booths and wondrous shows, 


Where laughter sounded free, 


But Robin wi? the curly hair 


Was all 


I cared to see. 


A sergeant came, wi’ flatt’ring tongue 
And knot o’ ribbons gay, 
His tale was all o’ gallant deeds 


And countries far away. 


The coin was ta’en, and they were gone,— 


The day was done for me, 


For Robin wi’ the curly hair 


Was all 


I'd come to see. 


Now Martinmas is round again, 
But Robin comes no more: 
Wi’ heart for ever still he lies 


Upon a foreign shore. 


The fair and all its merry crowd, 


I canna bear to see, 


For Robin wi’ the curly hair 
Was all the worid to me! 


SARAH J. COLE 
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A FAIRY STORY. 


HE wind was 
screaming over 
the marsh. It 

shook the shutters and 
rattled the windows, and 
the little boy lay awake 
in the bare attic. His 
mother came softly up 
the ladder-stairs, shading 
the flame of the tallow 
candle with her hand. 

“T’m not asleep, mother,” 
said he; and she heard the 
tears in his voice. 

“Why, silly lad,” she said, 
sitting down on the straw bed 
beside him and putting the 
candle on the floor, ‘‘ what 
are you crying for?” 

“It’s the wind keeps calling 
me, mother,” he said ; “it won’t let 
me alone. It never has, since I 
put up the little weathercock for 
it to play with. It keeps saying, 
‘Wake up, Septimus Septimusson ! 
Wake up. You're the seventh son 
of a seventh son—you can see the 
fairies and hear the beasts talk, and 
you must go out and seek your 
fortune.” And I’m afraid, and I 
don’t want to go,” 

“T should think not, indeed,” 
said his mother. “The wind 
doesn’t talk, Sep, not really. You 
just go to sleep, like a good boy, 
and I'll get father to bring you a 
gingerbread pig from the fair to- 
morrow.” 

But Sep lay awake a long time, 
listening to what the wind really 
did keep on saying, and feeling 
ashamed to think how frightened 
he was of going out all alone to 
seek his fortune-—a thing all the 
boys in books were only too happy 
to do. 

Next morning father brought home 
the loveliest gingerbread pig with 
currant eyes. Sep ate it, and it 
made him less anxious than ever to 
go out into the world, where perhaps 
no one would give him gingerbread 
pigs ever any more, “*t know I'm a coward,’ said Sep.” 

Copyright 1905 by E. Nesbit. 
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Before he went to bed he ran down to 
the shore, where a great new harbour was 
being made. The workmen had been 
blasting the big rocks, and on one of *’ 
rocks a lot of mussels were sticking. e 
stood looking at them, and then suddenly 
he heard.a lot of little voices crying : 

“Oh, Sep, we’re so frightened. We're 
choking.” 

The voices were thin and sharp as the 
edges of mussel shells. They were, indeed, 
the voices of the mussels themselves. 

“Oh, dear,” said Sep, “I’m so sorry ; 
but I can’t move the rock back into the 
sea, you know. Can I, now?” 

“No,” said the mussels; “ but if you 
speak to the wind—you know his language, 
and he’s very fond of you since you made 
that toy for him—he'll blow the sea up 
till the waves wash us back into deep 
water.” 

“ But I’m afraid of the wind,” said Sep ; 
“it says things that frighten me.” 
“Oh, very well,” said the 
“We don’t want you to be afraid. 

can die all right, if necessary.” 

Then Sep shivered and trembled. 

“Go away,” said the thin, sharp voices. 
“We'll die—but we’d rather die in our 
own brave company.” 

“T know Tm a coward,” said Sep. 
“ Oh, wait a minute.” 

“Death won't wait,” 
voices. 

“TI can’t speak to the wind: I won't,” 
said Sep; but almost at the same 
moment he heard himself calk out: ‘Oh, 
wind, please come and blow up the waves 
to save the poor mussels.” 

The wind answered with a blustering 
shout. “All right, my boy,” it shrieked, 
“Tm coming.” 

And come it did. And when it had 
attended to the mussels, it came and 
whispered to Sep in his attic. And, to 
his great surprise, instead of covering his 
head with the bed-clothes as usual, and 
trying not to listen, he found himself 
sitting up in bed and talking to the wind 

man to man. 

“Why,” he said, “I’m not afraid ot 
you any more.” 

“Of course not; we’re friends now,” 
said the wind. “That’s because we joined 
together to do a kindness to some one. 
There’s nothing like that for making 
people friends.” 

“Oh !” said Sep. 
* Yes,” said the wind; ‘and now, old 


mussels. 


We 


said the little 
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chap, when will you go out to seek your 
fortune ? Remember how poor your 
father is ; and the fortune, if you find it, 
won't be just for you, but for your father 
and mother and the others.” 

“Oh,” said Sep, “I didn’t think of 
that.” 

“Yes,” said the wind ; “ really, my dear 
fellow, I do hate to bother you, but it’s 
better to fix a time. Now, then, when 
shall we start?’ 

“Were” said Sep. 
with me?” 

“T’]l see you a bit of the way,” said the 
wind. ‘What do you say now? Shall 
we start to-night? ‘There’s no time like 
the present.” 

“TI do hate going,” said Sep. 

“Of course you do,” said the wind 
cordially. ‘‘Come along. Get into your 
things, and we'll make a beginning.” 

So Sep dressed, and he wrote on his 
slate in very big letters, “Gone to seek 
our fortune,” and he put it on the table 
so that his mother should see it when she 
came down in the morning. And he 
went out of the cottage, and the wind 
kindly shut the door after him. 

The wind gently pushed him down to 
the shore, and there he got into his 
father’s boat, which was called the Septimus 
and Susie, after his father and mother, and 
the wind carried him across to another 
country, and there he landed. 

“Now,” said the wind, clapping him 
on the back, “ off you go, and good luck 
to you.” 

And it turned round and took the boat 
home again, wrong way up. 

When Sep’s mother found the writing 
on the slate, and his father found the 
boat gone, they feared that Sep was 
drowned ; but when the wind brought the 
boat back wrong way up they were quite 
sure, and they both cried for many a long 
day. 

The wind tried to tell them that Sep 
was all right; but they couldn’t under- 
stand wind-talk, and they only said, 
“Drat the wind!” and the 


“Are you going 


fastened 
shutters up tight and put wedges in the 
windows. 

Sep walked along the straight white 
road that led across the new country. 
He had no more idea how to look for 
Ais fortune than you would have if you 
suddenly left off reading this and went 
out of your front door to seek yours. 
However, he had made a start, and 








that is always something. When he had 
gone exactly seven miles on that straight 
foreign road, between strange trees and 
bordered with flowers he did not know 
the names of, he heard a groaning in the 
wood, and some one sighing and saying, 
‘*Oh, how hard it is—to have to die and 
never see my wife and the little ones 
again.” 

The voice was 
rough as a lion’s 
mane, and strong 
as a lion’s claws, 
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“Tm really extremely obliged, my dear 
fellow,” said the lion warmly. “ Pray 
command me, if there’s any little thing 
I can do for you at any time.” 

“Don’t mention it,” said Sep, with 
proper politeness; “delighted to have 
been of use to you, I’m sure.” 

So they parted the best of friends. As 
Sep scrambled through the bushes back 
to the road he kicked against an axe that 
lay on the ground. 

“ Hullo,” said he, ‘some poor wood- 
man’s dropped this and not been able to 











“The magician got at the Princess when she wus playing ball in the garden.” 


and Sep was very frightened. But he 
said, “I’m not afraid,” and then oddly 
enough he found he had spoken the 
truth. He wasn’t afraid any more. 

He broke through the bushes, and 
found that the person who had spoken 
was indeed a lion. A javelin had pierced 
its shoulder and fastened it to a great tree. 

‘All right,” cried. Sep; “hold still a 
minute, sir.” 

He got out his knife, and cut and cut 
at the shaft of the javelin till he was able 
to break it off. Then the lion drew back, 
and the broken shaft passed through the 
wound and the javelin was left sticking in 
the tree. 





find it. I'll take it along—perhaps I may 
meet him.” 

He was getting very tired and very 
hungry, and presently he sat down to rest 
under a chestnut tree ; and he heard two 
little voices talking in the branches, voices 
soft as a squirrel’s fur and bright as a 
squirrel’s eyes. They were, indeed, the 
voices of two squirrels. 

“Hush!” said one, ‘ there’s some one 
below.” 

“Oh,” said the other, “it’s a horrid 
boy. Let’s scurry away.” 

“T’m not a horrid boy,” said Sep. 
**T’m the seventh son of a seventh son.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Squirrel, “of course 
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that makes all the difference. Have 
some nuts?” 

“Rather,” said Sep. “At least, I 


mean yes, if you please.” 

So the squirrels brought nuts down to 
him, and when he had eaten as many as 
he wanted they filled his pockets; and 
then in return he chopped all the lower 
boughs off the chestnut tree, so that boys 
who were ot seventh could not 
climb up and interfere with the squirrels’ 
housekeeping arrangements. 

Then they parted, the best of friends, 
and Sep went on. 

“T haven’t found my fortune yet,” said 
he, “ but I’ve made a friend or two.” 

And just as he was saying that he 
turned a corner of the road, and met an 
old gentleman in a fur-lined coat riding a 
fine big grey horse. 

“ Hullo!” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Who 
are you, and where are you off to so bright 
and early ?” 

*T’m Septimus Septimusson,” said Sep, 
‘and I’m going to seek my fortune.” 

‘“‘And you've taken an axe to help you 
carve your way to glory ?” 

“No,” said Sep; “I found it, and I 
suppose some one lost it, so I’m bringing 
it along in case I meet him.” 

‘** Heavy, isn’t it?” said the old gentle- 
man. 

““ Ves,” said Sep. 

“Then I'll carry it for you,” said the 
old gentleman, “ for it’s one that my head 
forester lost yesterday. And now come 
along with me, for you're the boy I’ve 
been looking for for seven years—an 
honest boy and the seventh son of a 
seventh son.” 

So Sep went home with the gentleman, 
who was a great lord in that country ; 
and he lived in that lord’s castle and 
was taaght everything that a gentleman 
ought to know. And in return he told 
the lord all about the ways of birds and 
beasts ; for as he understood their talk 
he knew more about them than any one 
else in that country. And the lord wrote 
it all down in a book, and half the people 
said it was wonderfully clever, and the 
other half said it was nonsense and how 
could he know? This was Fame, and the 
lord was very pleased. 

But though the old lord was so famous, 
he would not leave his castle, for he 
had a hump that an enchanter had 
fastened on to him, and he couldn’t bear 
to be seen with it. 


sons 
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* But you'll get rid of it for me some 
day, my boy,” he used to say. ‘‘No one 
but the seventh son of a seventh son and 
an honest boy can do it. So all the 
doctors say.” 

So Sep grew up. And when he was 
twenty-one, straight as a lance and 
handsome as a picture, the old lord said 
to him: 

“My boy, you’ve been like a son to 
me; but now it’s time you got mairied 
and had sons of your own. Is there any 
girl you’d like to marry ?” 

“No,” said Sep. ‘I never 
much for girls.” 

The old lord laughed. 

“Then you must set out again and 
seek your fortune once more,” he said, 
“because no man has really found his 
fortune till he’s found the lady who is 
his heart’s lady. Choose the best horse 
in the stable, and off you go, lad, and my 
blessing go with you.” 

So Sep chose a good red horse and 
set out, and he rode straight to the great 
city that shone golden across the plain; 
and when he got there he found every one 
crying. 

“Why, whatever is the matter?” said 
Sep, reining in the red horse in front of a 
smithy, where the apprentices were crying 
into the fires and the smith was dropping 
tears on to the anvil. 

“Why, the Princess is dying,” said the 
blacksmith, blowing his nose. ‘A nasty 
wicked magician—he had a spite against 
the King, and he got at the Princess when 
she was playing ball in the garden—and 


did 


care 


now she’s blind and deaf and dumb. 
And she won’t eat.” 
**And_ she'll die,’ said the _ first 


apprentice. 

‘““And she és 
other apprentice. 

Sep sat on the red horse, thinking. 

“ Has anything been done?” he asked. 

“Oh yes,” said the blacksmith. “ All 
the doctors have seen her, but they 
can’t do anything. And the King has 
advertised in the usual way that any one 
who can cure her may marry her. But 
it’s no good. Kings’ sons aren’t what 
they used to be. A silly lot they are 
nowadays, all taken up with football and 
cricket and golf——” 

“Humph!” said Sep. “ Thank you. 
Which is the way to the palace?” 

The blacksmith pointed, and then burst 
into tears again. Sep rode on. 


such a dear,” said the 
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When he got to the palace he asked 
to see the King. Every one there was 
crying too, from the footman, who opened 
the door, to the King, who was sitting upon 
his golden throne and looking at his fine 
collection of butterflies through floods of 
tears. 

“Oh, dear me, yes, young man,” said 
the King, ‘‘you may see 
her, and welcome; but it 
won't be any good.” 
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The Princess started. She could not see 
him or hear him, but at the touch of his 
hand and his lips she knew that he was 
her heart’s lord, and she threw her arms 
round his neck and cried more than ever. 

He held her in his arms, and stroked 
her hair till she stopped crying, and then 
he called for bread-and-milk. This was 
brought in a silver basin, and he fed her 
with it as you feed a little child. 

The news ran through the city, “ The 





“We can but try,” Princess has eaten,” and all the bells were 
said Sep. So he was set ringing. Sep said good-night to his 
area soc ——_—G,) 


“Looking at his fine eollection of butterflies.” 


taken to the room where the Princess 
sat, huddled up on her silver throne 
among the white velvet cushions, with her 
crown all on one side, crying out of her 
poor blind eyes so that the tears ran 
down over her green gown with the roses 
on it. 

And directly he saw her he knew that, 
Princess as she was, with a crown and 
a throne, she was the only girl who 
could ever be his heart’s lady. He went 
up to her and knelt at her side, and 
took her hand and kissed it. 


Princess, and went to bed in the best 
bedroom of the palace. Early in the 
grey morning he got up and leaned out 
of the open window, and called to his 
old friend the wind. 

And the wind came bustling in, and 
clapped him on the back, crying, “ Well, 
my boy, and what can I do for you? 
Eh ?” 

Sep told him all about the Princess, 

“Well,” said the wind, ‘‘you’ve not 
done so badly. At any rate, you’ve got 
her love. And you couldn’t have got that 
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with anybody’s help but your own. Now, 
of course, the thing to do is to find the 
wicked magician.” 

** Of course,” said Sep. 

“Well, I travel a good deal; I’ll keep 
my eyes open, and let you know if I hear 
anything.” 

Sep spent the day holding the Princess’s 
hand, and feeding her at meal-times ; 
and that night the wind rattled his 
window and said, ‘‘ Let me in.” 

It came in very noisily, and said: 
“Well, I’ve found your magician ; he’s 
in the forest, pretending to be a mole.” 

“ How can I find him?” said Sep. 

“Haven't you any friends in 
forest ?” asked the wind. 

Then Sep remembered his friends the 
squirrels, and he mounted his horse and 
rode away to the chestnut tree where 
they lived. ‘They were charmed to see 
him grown so tall and strong and hand- 
some, and when he had told them his 
story they said at once: “Oh, yes! de- 
lighted to be of any service to you.” 

And they called all their little brothers 
and cousins and uncles and nephews, to 
search the forest for a mole that wasn’t 
really a mole; and quite soon they found 
him, and hustled and shoved him along 
till he was face to face. with Sep in a 
green glade. ‘The glade was green, but 
all the bushes and trees around were red- 
brown with squirrel fur and shiny bright 
with squirrel eyes. 

Then Sep said, “Give the Princess 
back her eyes and her hearing and her 
voice.” 

But the mole would not. 

“Give the Princess back her eyes and 
her hearing and her voice,” said Sep 
again. 

But the mole only gnashed his wicked 
teeth and snarled. 

And then in a minute the squirrels fell 
on the mole, and killed it. And Sep 
thanked them, and rode back to the 
palace, for of course he knew that when 
a magician is killed all his magic unworks 
itself instantly. 

But when he got to his Princess she 
was still as deaf as a post and as dumb as 
a stone, and she was still crying bitterly 
with her poor blind eyes, till the tears ran 
down her grass-green gown with the red 
roses on it. 

“‘Cheer up, my sweetheart,” he said, 
though he knew she couldn’t hear him. 
And as he spoke the wind came in at 


the 
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the open window, and spoke very softly, 
because it was in the presence of a 
Princess. 

“ All right,’ it whispered; “the old 
villain gave us the slip that journey. Got 
out of the moleskin in the very nick of 
time. He’s a wild boar now.” 

““Come,” said Sep, fingering his sword- 
hilt. “Ill kill him myself this time, 
without asking any questions.” 

So he went forth and fought the wild 
boar, But it was a most uncommon boar, 
as big as a horse, with tusks half a yard 
long; and although Sep wounded it, it 
jerked the sword out of his hand with its 
tusk, and was iust going to trample him 
out of life with its hard, heavy pig’s feet, 
when a great roar sounded through the 
forest. 

‘“*Ah! would you?” said the lion, and 


fastened teeth and claws in the great 
boar’s back. ‘The boar turned with a 


scream of rage, but the lion had got a 
good grip, and it did not loosen teeth 
or claws till the boar lay quiet. 

“Ts he dead?” asked Sep, when he 
came to himself. 

“Oh yes,.he’s dead right enough,” said 
the lion. 

But the wind came up puffing and 
blowing, and said: “It’s no good; he’s 
got away again, and now he’s a fish. I 
was just a minute too late to see what fish. 
An old oyster told me about it, only he 
hadn’t the wit to notice what particular 
fish the scoundrel changed into,” 

So then Sep went back to the palace, 
and he said to the King: “ Let me marry 
the dear Princess, and we'll go out and 
seek our fortune. I’ve got to kill that 
magician, and I'll do it too, or my name’s 
not Septimus Septimusson. But it may 
take years and years, and I can’t be 
away from the Princess all that time, 
because she won’t eat unless I feed her. 
You see the difficulty, sire ?” 

The King saw it. And that very day 
Sep was married to the Princess in her 
green gown with the red roses on it, and 
they set out together. 

The wind went with them, and the 
wind, or something else, seemed to say to 
Sep, “Go home ; take your wife to your 
mother.” 

So he did. He crossed the land and 
he crossed the sea, and he went up the 
red-brick path to his father’s cottage, and 
he peeped in at the door and said: 
‘Father, mother, here’s my wife.” 
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They were so pleased to see him—for 
they had thought him dead—that they 
didn’t notice the Princess much at first ; 
and when they did notice her they won- 
dered at her beautiful face and her beau- 
tiful gown ; but it wasn’t till they had all 
settled down at supper—boiled rabbit, it 
was—and they noticed Sep feeding his 
wife as one feeds a baby, that they saw 
how she was blind. And then all the 
story had to be told. 

“ Well, well,” said the fisherman, “ you 
and your wife bide here with us. I dare- 
say I'll catch that old sinner in my nets 
one of these fine days.” 

But he never did, and Sep and his 
wife lived with the old people. And they 
were happy after a fashion; but of an 
evening Sep used to wander and wonder, 
and wonder and wander by the sea shore, 
wondering as he wandered whether he 
would ever have the luck to catch that 
fish. 

And one evening as he wandered won- 
dering, he heard a little, sharp, thin voice 
say : 

“Sep, I’ve got it.” 

“What?” asked Sep, forgetting his 
manners, 

“Tve got it,” said a big mussel on a 
rock close by him—“ the magic stone that 
the magician does his enchantments with. 
He dropped it out of his mouth, and 1 
shut my shell on it, and now he’s sweep- 
ing up and down the sea like a mad fish, 
looking for it ; for he knows he can never 
change into anything else unless he gets 
it back. Here, take the nasty thing ; it’s 
making me feel quite ill.” 

It opened its shell wide, and Sep saw 
a pearl. He reached out his hand and 
took it. 

‘*That’s better,” said the mussel, wash- 
ing its shell out with salt water. 

“Can Zdo magic with it?” Sep eagerly 
asked. 

“No,” said the mussel sadly; “it’s of 
no use to any but the owner. Now, if 
I were you, I’d get into a boat; and if 
your friend the wind will help us, I believe 
we really can do the trick.” 

“T’m at your service, of course,” said 
the wind, getting up instantly. ; 

The mussel whispered to the wind, who 
rushed off at once; and Sep launched 
his boat. 

“Now,” said the mussel, “ you get 
into the very middle of the sea, or as 
near as you can guess it. The wind 
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will warn all the other fishes.” And as 
he spoke he disappeared in the dark 
waters. 

Sep got the boat into the middle of the 
sea—as near as he could guess it—and 
waited. 

After a long time he saw something 
swirling about in a sort of whirlpool about 
a hundred yards from his boat ; but when 
he tried to move the boat towards it, 
her bows ran on to something hard. 

* Keep still, keep still, keep still!” cried 
thousands and thousands of sharp little 
thin voices. ‘ You'll kill us if you move.” 

Then he looked over the boat side, and 
saw that the hard something was nothing 
but thousands and thousands of mussels 
all jammed close together, and through 
the clear water more and more were 
coming and piling themselves together. 
Almost at once his boat was slowly lifted, 
the top of the mussel heap showed 
through the water, and there he was, 
high and dry on a mussel reef. 

And in all that part of the sea the 
water was disappearing, and as far as the 
eye could resch stretched a great plain 
of purple and grey—the shells of countless 
mussels. 

Only at one spot there was still a 
splashing. 

Then a mussel opened its shell and 
spoke : 

“We've got him,” it said. “We've 
piled ourselves up till we've filled this part 
of the sea. The wind warned all the 
good fishes, and we’ve got the old traitor 
in a little pool over there. Get out and 
walk over our backs—we'll all lie side- 
ways, so as not to hurt you. You must 
catch the fish; but whatever you do, 
don’t kill it till we give the word.” 

Sep promised, and he got out and 
walked over the mussels to the pool, and 
when he saw the wicked soul of the 
magician looking out through the round 
eyes of a big fish, he remembered all that 
his Princess had suffered, and he longed 
to draw his sword and kill the wicked 
thing then and there. 

But he remembered his promise. He 
threw a net about it, and dragged it back 
to the boat. 

The mussels dispersed and let the 
boat down again into the water, and 
he rowed home, towing the evil fish in 
the net by a line. 

He beached the boat, and looked 
along the shore. The shore looked a 
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very odd colour ; and well it might, for 
every bit of the sand was covered with 
purple-grey mussels, They had all come 
up out of the sea—leaving just one little 
bit of real yellow sand for him to beach 
the boat on. 

“ Now,” said the millions of sharp, thin 
little voices, “‘ kill him, kill him !” 

Sep drew his sword and waded into 
the shallow surf, and killed the evil fish 
with one strong stroke. 

Then such a shout went up all along 
the shore as that shore had never heard. 
And all along the shore, where the 
mussels had been, stood men in armour, 
and men in smock-frocks, and men in 
leather aprons and huntsmen’s coats, and 
women and children too—a whole nation 
of people. Close by the boat stood a 
King and Queen with crowns upon their 
heads. 

“Thank you, Sep,” said the King; 
“vou’ve saved us all. I am the King 
Mussel—doomed to be a mussel so long 
as that wretch lived. You have set us 
all free. And look !” 

Down the path from the shore came 





running his own Princess, and hung 
round his neck crying his name and 


looking at him with the most beautiful 
eyes in the world. 

“Come,” said the Mussel King. ‘‘ We 
have no son. You shall be our son and 
reign after us.” 

“Thank you,” said Sep; “but ¢h/s is 
my father,” and he presented the old 
fisherman sto his Majesty. 

“Then let him come with us,” said the 
King royally; “he can help me reign, 
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or fish in the palace lake, whichever he 
chooses.” 

‘**Thankee,” said Sep’s father; “ I'll 
come and fish.” 

‘Your mother too,” said the Mussel 
Queen, kissing Sep’s mother. 

“Ah,” said Sep’s mother, “you're a 
lady, every inch. I'll go to the world’s 
end with you.” 

So they all went back by way of the 
foreign country where Sep had found 
his Princess, and they called on the old 
lord. He had lost his hump as soon as 
the magician was dead, and they easily 
persuaded him to come with them. 

“You can help me reign if you like ; 
or we have a nice book or two in the 
palace library,” said the Mussel King. 

“Thank you,” said the old lord; “T’ll 
come and be your librarian if I may. 
Reigning isn’t at all in my line.” 

Then they went to Sep’s father-in-law, 
and when he saw how happy they all 
were together he said: “ Bless my beard, 
but I’ve half a mind to come with you.” 

“Come along,” said the Mussel King. 
“You shall help me reign if you like; 
or——” 

“No, thank you,” said the other King 


very quickly. “I’ve had enough of 
reigning. My kingdom can buy a 


president and be a republic if it likes. 
I’m going to catch butterflies.” 

And so he does—most happily—up to 
this very minute. 

And Sep and his dear Princess are as 
happy as they deserve to be. Some 
people say we are all as happy as we 
deserve to be—but I am not sure. 
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“ ‘This,’ he said, with a certain solemnity, ‘is 
my oracle.’” 





UT, uncle Fr 
The fat old priest stopped his 


comfortable roll. He wiped his 
red face in the blazing July sun, and he 
held up a protesting hand—fat—with a 
damp handkerchief. 

“No, Steven,” he said, “I cannot help 
you. I will not deny that I am possessed 
of some small earthly means, but I am not 
at liberty, if I would, to dispose of these in 
your favour.” 

The young nephew looked at the old 
uncle—at the latter’s round paunch and 
rubicund countenance. 

“You are probably thinking,” said the 
uncle, resuming his walk, “of the legacy 
left me by that venerable spinster . 

“Well, I was,” interrupted the nephew. 

“She left it me on the distinct under- 
standing that I was to devote its revenues 
during my life, and afterwards, to the 
good of the Church.” 

“OQ-o—oh!” said Steven. There 
were all sorts of sentiments in that ‘‘ oh.” 
He was in love: he was desperate: he 
had never been afraid of his uncle. He 
had seen him influenced by his second 
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bottle of Burgundy too frequently for 
that. 

“You must leave me to decide, if you 
please,” said the old man sharply, “ what 
is for the good of the Church and what 
is not. In this village the conservation 
of my health is more for the good of the 
Church than anything I could devise. 
Therefore I have built a good house for 
myself, and—and—I admit it—stocked a 
good cellar.” 

“And engaged—I am glad to say—a 
good cook.” 

** You are insolent beyond belief. But, 
however insolent you may be, it is not 
necessary for the welfare of the Church 
that I bestow on you the money Farmer 
Stoppel now demands, at the last moment, 
before he will let you marry his daughter.” 

“T only meant,” said Steven more 
humbly, “that there was nothing about 
‘the good of the Church’ in the will.” 

“Did you, perhaps, hear the estimable 
lady’s dying injunctions? I trow not. I 
am ashamed of you, Steven, my own 
brother’s son. This greed of the world’s 
goods will work your ruin.” 

“T want to marry Maaiken ; 
her,” said Steven. 

“The desire, in itself, is not blame- 
worthy, and her father has enough for 
you both.” 

“But it is only natural, uncle, that he 
should want me to pay part of the tavern 
he is getting for us. ‘The price is a good 
deal more than he had expected.” 

Again the uncle held up the hot hand 
and the damp handkerchief. 

“ Peace! And so Zam to pay the two 
thousand guilders he asks! No, my son. 
He should have thought of it sooner. 
To-morrow morning we sign the contract, 
and I give you my blessing and the two 
pewter pots.” 

“He says he won’t sign.” 

The priest smiled. “ He will.” 


I love 
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‘““The pots are my own by my grand- 
father’s will.” 

“He was a wonderfully perspicacious 
old man. It looks as if he had foreseen 
that you would one day keep a tavern.” 

The good father stood by his little 
garden gate. Along the trim path were 
some bright old-fashioned flowers for 
ornament, and behind them far more 
numerous vegetables for use. ‘The even- 
ing sky was beautiful with the lessening 
heat of the cloudless day. All about, on 
the gentle slopes, spread the wide glory 
of the barley harvest. 

Baas Stoppel came by, the rich farmer, 
with his stupid cow-face and his rows of 
metal buttons. He came by intentionally. 
So he stopped. 

“Good evening, Stoppel,” said Father 
Bullebak pleasantly. 

‘The other grumbled a “ good-evening,” 
but he touched the sort of black night- 
cap he wore. 

‘““An important ceremony to-morrow 
morning, Stoppel. We shall take care 
to be with you in good time.” 

‘“‘T hope you’ve considered about that 
two thousand, father. It isn’t fair that 
it should a/7 come from me.” 

“Tut, tut, my son! Your goods are 
your own, and mine are our mother’s, 
Such little possessions as I have.” 

“?Tisn’t fair,” repeated the peasant, 
chewing his pipe. 

The father looked at the other’s face. 
“You have my last word,” he said 
sharply ; and he turned away, and walked 
majestically down his path, evincing great, 
but not unusual, interest in his salads. 

The farmer was left in sullen contem- 
plation of his prospective son-in-law. 
That hapless youth forced a sickly smile. 


ad 


** J) —— all priests!” burst out Stoppel 
suddenly. ‘The holy Virgin forgive me! 


If ’twasn’t they can d—— us, Lord, how 
we'd d them!” Having given utter- 
ance to which vigorous sentiment, he too 
turned on his heel. ‘The young man, left 
standing all alone, heaved a sigh. 

In the house the father found an old 
acquaintance waiting for him—Brother 
Ambrosius (in the world Janus Dorstig), 
the Prior or clerical director of the big 
ecclesiastical brewery away over the 
German frontier. 

“Aha!” he said: “the barley brings 
you, I suppose ?” 

“Of course it does. 
isn’t high this year ?” 





I hope the price 
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*‘Let’s sit down and talk it over,” 
said Bullebak. He sank into his arm- 
chair, and called for a bottle—not of 
beer. 

“You haven’t talked about the price 
yet?” he said, sipping his glass. 

“No,” replied the other, who was also 
round and rubicund, but smaller, sipping 
his. 

“Tt’s a fine year. Weather perfect 
still, and the fields ripe.” 

“T saw them coming along. — First rate.” 

“* All you passed were Farmer Stoppel’s. 
He grows all the barley in these parts.” 

“IT must get at him. It’s my first 
season as director. I’m especially anxious 
to make a good bargain. You must help 
me, Bullebak.” 

“Why must I help you ?” 

The two looked at each other. 

“On behalf of the Church 
Brother Ambrosius. 

“Twenty per cent. on your profits,” 
said Bullebak, and refilled the other’s 
glass. 

“Twenty per cent. on my a 

“Yes. Wecan all see you are green in 
these sort of transactions, brother. ‘The 
reverend fathers might have selected —— 
there !—there! ‘Twenty per cent. on 
whatever he drops off his original price. 
For—for the Church, as you say—in 
this village. For my poor.” 

“ Ah, well—your poor ! ” 

“There are many of us,” 





” began 





said the 


father, looking round his comfortable 
room. ‘Thoughtfully he replenished his 
glass. 


“Tt is all a gamble, as you know,” 
he said. “It depends on the weather 
till the last. If a bad thunderstorm were 
to burst over the place within forty-eight 
hours of now—holy Virgin!”—he threw 
up his hands—“ whatever price you paid 
would be too much.” 

“T should get it all in immediately 
after purchasing.” 

“Ofcourse. The whole village reckons 
on that. "lis a gamble.” 

The clerical brewer sat musing. “If 
only one could be sure,” he said. 

“Ves, indeed! But one can’t. The 
next best thing is for the peasants to 
think one can be sure.” He grinned 
quietly over all his fat, double-chinned face. 

“But, stupid as they are, one can 
hardly manage that.” 

The village priest patted his much- 
besmeared waistcoat. He lifted his long 
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black coat over his knickerbocker knees. “Tt is not mine to give away. But I'll 
“JT have managed it,” he said, pompously. arrange about it, if you help me with this 
“ How?” Stoppel.” 
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“You are probably thinking,’ said the uncle, ‘of the legacy left me by that venerable spinster.’” 


“‘ My dear brother, that is my secret.” “Well, I will tell you, for we should 
“ Tell me.” have no secrets from each other and all 
“Will you send me a cask of your next from outsiders. Besides, I have already 
brew ?” told our dear bishop. Foolishly, perhaps, 
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warmed by his excellent claret ; but it all 
turned out well, for he was so pleased 
with my influence over the people that 
he got me this.” He fingered a small 
cross at his bosom, which the other man 
watched with greedy eyes. ‘Influence,’ 
said Monseigneur—‘ influence, in season 
and out of season.’ ‘Especially in the 
barley season,’ said I. ‘*You see, we 
are very peculiarly situated here. Some- 
how, in our dip behind the hills, we 
seem to attract the thunderstorms. And 
with us, more than in any other part I 
ever saw, the thunderstorms seem to 
bring hail. It isn’t the rain that matters, 
as you know, it’s the hail. During these 
few days of ripe harvest our peasants 
live, when the weather has reached this 
white heat, in hourly dread of a_hail- 
storm, such as we had five years ago. 
We have not yet forgotten that. It nearly 
ruined us.” 

“TI remember hearing about it,” said 
the brother. ‘“ Why don’t they insure?” 

“They say they think it’s wrong— 
distrusting the blessed saints; but, in 
reality, they grudge the money. ‘They 
prefer to run the risk. And they come 
to me all day long at this time to inquire 
what I think of the weather.” 

“ But you can’t influence the weather.” 

Father Bullebak smiled. ‘ Your faith 
is not great, brother,” he said. “ For- 
tunately theirs is greater. If I tell them 
*’Tis about to rain, for your sins,’ they 
howl out some sort of repentance. This 
is my time for getting in my—my small 
contributions.” 

“ But you must constantly be wrong.” 

Again the fat father smiled. “ Not as 
often as you think.” He got up and 
moved across to a dark corner of his 
room, ‘ This,” he said, with a certain 
solemnity, ‘is my oracle!” And he 
showed, up against a bookcase, a baro- 
meter. “The best to be procured for 
money,” he said; “as accurate as they 
make them. As soon as I saw how the— 
the wind lay in this parish, I had it out 
from Paris. Barometers of any kind are 
unknown among the peasantry: if they 
heard of them they would only call them 
‘superstitions,’ a word they are fond of 
for any scientific thing they don’t under- 
stand. Some of the older ones still call 
the telegraph a ‘ superstition.’ So you see, 
I always know what the weather is going 
to be some twelve to twenty hours before 
them.” 
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“But they have their own signs,” said 
the brother, open-mouthed. 

“No. Only mountaineers and sea-folk 
have those. The ordinary peasant is 
absolutely ignorant or invariably wrong 
about weather-forecasts.” 

“You amaze me,” said Brother Am- 
brosius. 

“Never be amazed, brother. It is a 
bad habit for a priest. True, I am older 
than you: I have long ago given it up.” 
He struck a match in the falling shadows, 
and examined his instrument. “As high 
as it can go,” he said. ‘‘Set fair.” There 
was a pause. “ Now, if I frighten Stoppel 
with a threat of a thunderstorm in this 
heat, you—you will be able to brew 
cheaper beer, brother.” 

“The price will be the same,” said 
Ambrosius, with a grin. 

“So much the better for the Church, 
brother. Twenty per cent. is very little. 
We ought to go halves.” 

“Impossible. The bishop would never 
allow it !” 

“Well, well!” The father heaved a 
big sigh. “A quarter of what he lets fall, 
if I frighten him very thoroughly.” 

“T should like to see it done,” said 
Ambrosius. 

“You doubt my power?” His eyes 
flashed. ‘Dear brother, you have little 
experience, I presume, of our peasants ?” 

“T am a town-bred man,” said Am- 
brosius. 

A letter was sent off to Stoppel instanter, 
asking him whether he could receive 
the Brother Brewer-master that night, to 
treat of a large purchase of barley for 
the monastery of Simpelvelden. ‘‘'To- 
morrow at eleven,” said Father Bullebak, 
“we draw up the marriage settlement, at 
his house, between my good-for-nothing 
nephew and Stoppel’s pretty daughter. 
The man is very contrary. He wants me 
—ridiculous !—to give a marriage portion 
to my dead brother’s son.” 

“Absurd indeed,” replied Ambrosius. 
“IT am sorry you should have a good-for- 
nothing nephew.” 

‘*He must be good for nothing, for he 
refuses to confess to me.” The brother 
looked at the father. ‘Shall we finish 
the bottle?” suggested the good old 
priest. They finished it. It was past 


nine before a reply came from Stoppel 

that he had gone to bed, but would be at 

the parsonage house in the morning. 
When he arrived, in the full glow of 
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the cloudless sunshine, he heard from 
the pleasant cook that their reverences 
were at mass. ‘“‘H’m, h’m! I half 
thought I might be too early,” mur- 
mured Stoppel. ‘ There’s no objection, 
I suppose, to my waiting in his reverence’s 
room ?” 
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“TI hope not indeed,” said the comely 
cook. 

Left to himself, Boer Stoppel _ first 
recovered from his walk. Then he made 
a tour of inspection round the room, and 
was greatly interested in some of its 
contents. Soon after he had sat down 


“*Twenty per cent. on my—? ’ 


“Oh, come in, by all means, Boer,” 
said the cook. “And pray, how is the 
charming bride ?” 

The bride, it appears, was well. 

“But what heat!” said Stoppel, as he 
entered the cool study. “I only hope it 
won’t turn thundery.” 


again, with no expression at all on his 
stolid face, the two clerical gentlemen 
entered. “Oh, sorry to have kept you 
waiting,” began Bullebak, “but the 
Church ” 

“T knew I was a bit early. I expected 
to wait here a bit,” said the farmer. 
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“ Brother Ambrosius here, the Brother 
Brewer-master of the good brothers of 
Simpelvelden, would like to buy as much 
of his barley as he can from a good 
Catholic like you.” 

‘The farmer did obeisance to Brother 
Ambrosius. ‘ Yes, I’m a good Catholic,” 
he said. 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied the 
brother. “Is the barley good ?” 

“Your reverence had better come and 
see it.” 

‘*Not so fast!” Ambrosius sat down, 
and an endless negotiation commenced, 
with all the ins and outs and ups and 
downs of peasant intrigue in matters of 
business. ‘“ Yes, it is worth at least four 
thousand,” Stoppel repeated, when at last 
they had got so far that he could make 
such a statement without protest. Each 
of them had consumed two glasses of 
corn-brandy before they reached _ this 
point. ‘There was a distinct satisfaction 
in having attained a fresh stage, and 
therefore Stoppel said his sentence again. 

“Possibly. But there is always the 
risk, with such weather as this, of a violent 
thunderstorm before the day is out.” 

“You must harvest at once,” replied 
Stoppel. 

“T should certainly do so. But a 
hailstorm, such as you often have here, 
is the affair of half an hour.” 

“ Five minutes,” said Bullebak, thinking 
what a fool dear Brother Ambrosius was. 
Stoppel scowled at his parish priest covertly. 
The latter, who had been standing by 
the bookcase, came hastily forward. 

* Five minutes !” he repeated, in some 
perturbation. “Whereby I mean, dear 
brother, could you spare me five minutes 
in the next room? Only five minutes. 
My good Stoppel, excuse us! The—the 
affairs of the Church, you know——” 

The two black figures disappeared 
through the doorway. Stoppel poured 
himself out a third glass of corn-brandy. 
‘There was no expression at all on his face. 

“My good Ambrosius!” hissed the 
father, “the barometer is down into 
the lowest depths. I have never seen it 
so bad. Such a sudden fall can mean 
nothing but a violent storm before the 
day is out! It’s terrific. And the 
thunder is absolutely certain to bring 
hail !” 

“Thank you for telling me, 
Then I won't buy.” 

“Nonsense. Hail isn’t nearly so bad 


father. 
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for you, once you've bought, for your 
beer, as it is for him, if wanting to sell. 
Offer him four thousand if the weather 
remains fine, and three thousand if it rains 
before to-morrow night.” 

‘But I don’t like——” pleaded Brother 
Ambrosius. 

“T tell you it’s a gamble. He'll like 
that. ‘They all like a gamble. And 
youll get your barley cheap.” He almost 
pushed the Brother- Brewer into the other 
room. “Now scttle your business to- 
gether!” he said. 

“The risk is too 
Ambrosius to Stoppel. “I daren’t take 
it : the sum is too large. Let us say four 
thousand if the weather remains fine, but 
three thousand if we have a thunderstorm 
before to-morrow night.” 

‘The farmer looked out at the clear, hot 
sky. ‘A hailstorm,” he said. 

srother Ambrosius and Father Bullebak 
exchanged a wink. ‘So be it, a_haii- 
storm,” said the brother. 

After a great deal more talk, the affair 
seemed nearly settled, when the farmer 
cried: ‘Hold! “Tis not fair that all the 
risk should be on my side, and all the 
chance of profit on yours !” 

“T thought you were a good Catholic,” 
said Ambrosius. 

“So I am, but if the weather remains 
fair till you've done, I must have five 
thousand. That’s an honest bargain. The 
other’s lop-sided.” 

Again the two ecclesiastics looked at 
each other. ‘There was some more dis- 
cussion, and another glass of brandy was 
consumed,—“ Oh, do it, by all means,” 
decided Bullebak, and he laughed con- 
fidently. ‘Thus the matter was_ finally 
arranged, and Stoppel put a few words 
upon paper, so that there might be no 
misunderstandings, he said. 

Thereupon Beldebel was introduced — 
the sexton, gravedigger, communal crier, 
barber, and servant to the priest. He was 
ordered to fetch, at once, his big bell, and 
to hurry to the market-place and through 
all the country-side, summoning the whole 
population to come and reap the barley 
fields. ‘The school was given a holiday, 
that the children might bind the sheaves. 
And all for the good of Mother Church 
and the beer of the pious fathers of 
Simpelvelden. ‘* You'll get it in before 
nightfall,” said Bullebak. 

“Impossible !” cried Ambrosius. 

The priest smiled his smile. 


great,” declared 


* You 








“Brother Ambrosius and Father Bullebak exchanged a wink. ‘So be it: a hailstorm,’ said the Brother.” 
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don’t know what I promise them,” he 
answered. 

When all this had been settled, and the 
labourers had been started in the outlying 
parishes (where a couple of men were sent 
on bicycles), the time had come for the 
signature of the marriage contract. In 
these parts that formality is not in itself an 
occasion for festivities : it is the signal that 
the bridal celebrations (which last, more 
or less, a fortnight) may begin. The 
notary and his couple of clerks were 
waiting at Stoppel’s farmhouse, when the 
three speculators arrived. That he came 
there, instead of the parties calling on him, 
was a sure proof of the social importance 
and actual wealth of the bride’s father. 
That neither the priest nor the father had 
alluded in any way, during their walk, to 
the matter regarding which they were at 
variance, may be taken as characteristic of 
the peasant class, to which both of them 
belonged. 

The women, the substantial, grave- 
looking mother, and the pretty girl—had 
donned their best clothes. ‘The men were 
as usual. The notary had put on his 
seriously smiling face ; but then, that was 
one of his usual three faces. 

The whole party ranged themselves in 
a half-circle: the bride with her parents 
beside her, the bridegroom flanked by his 
uncle, and Brother Ambrosius as a super- 
fluous but highly honoured guest. ‘The 
notary, whose name was Kladdeboel, sat 
down toa green table-cloth and a couple 
of blue documents, and hemmed and 
hawed. Then he asked for ink, which 
was given him; though Vrouw Stoppel 
disapproved of ink anywhere, on principle, 
as representative, in her mind, only of 
blots, or of something that somebody 
ought never to have signed. 

The notary then proceeded to read the 
settlement. He was old and blind, and 
had been incapacitated for years; but 
Bullebak had maintained him in his 
position, in spite of the occasional timid 
protests of the Burgomaster, because 
Kladdeboel made such estimable sugges- 
tions to the old people who talked to him 
about their wills. ‘‘A very worthy and 
deserving public officer, Monseigneur,” 
said Bullebak at headquarters, ‘“‘a sup- 
porter to be grateful for in these days of 
indifference and irreligion.” So the notary 
stumbled through his official documents, 
and his clerk helped him on, with a push 
to the right or the left, as he lurched, like 
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a drunken man, among his names and his 
dates and the cumbersome legal phrases. 

“The aforesaid Maaiken Stoppel, Bride 
of Heaven ” he read. 

**Steven, Steven,” said the clerk. 

“ Bride of Steven.” ‘The notary’s nose 
sank among his rustling papers. 

The correction had caused him to lose 
his place. The clerk got up and found it 
for him. Not recognising it, he scolded 
his patient servitor for trying to make him 
skip an important bit. ‘‘ Which would 
have made the whole act invalid,” he said 
testily. ‘“‘ How can you be so careless, 
Drabblekoek! I must go back.” 

** Always so conscientious,” said the 
priest in a loud voice. 

“The aforesaid Madam Stoppel e 
read the fumbling notary. 

For a moment the clerk, after his rebuff, 
did not dare to suggest an alteration. 

The notary, having dropped and re- 
covered his eyeglasses, recommenced : 
“The aforesaid Madam Stoppel, bride 
of Steven 

“Excuse me—no!” said the Vrouw. 

“Eh?—ah?” queried Kladdeboel, 
peering over his papers. 

“‘T’ve been a bride once,” said the 
Vrouw, with great decision, “and I don’t 
want to be one ever again.” 

‘Glad you’re so anxious to keep me,” 
put in the sardonic farmer. 

“*T didn’t say that,” replied the Vrouw. 

The clerk and the priest, meanwhile, 
had picked up the notary, who started 
off again with “Hermann Stoppel will 
marry his wife.” 

“With Mary his wife,” gently suggested 
the patient Drabbelkoek. 

They got to the end somehow. The 
notary laid down his papers, took up the 
pen and dropped a blot. 

“ Ah!” squeaked Vrouw Stoppel, as it 
fell. “Oh, no matter, no matter,” she 
added hastily. “It’s on the papers.” 

The notary stared indignantly at her. 
Then he turned, still more indignantly, 
on his clerk. ‘‘ Why, there’s ink in it!” 
he cried. 

The clerk apologised for the pen. And 
yet such is the habit of pens, when 
emerging from an inkstand. 

The notary looked hastily for blotting- 
paper, and smeared his sleeve all across 
the document in doing so, “ You never 
put anything where I can find it,” he 
said. “It’s really a mercy, with such a 
clerk as you, that my eyesight remains so 
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good. Dear, dear me!” He surveyed 
the havoc he had made. 

Steven, who had come nearer, burst 
out laughing. “Oh, I say,” he cried, 
“you've wiped out the 2! It reads 
twenty thousand guilders — look here, 
Stoppel—instead of twenty-two !” 

The old notary, turning to snatch at 
the document, upset the entire inkstand. 
The vrouw rushed, screaming—the green 
cloth being lost anyway—to the rescue 
of her carpet ; and in the general scrim- 
mage and cackle that ensued Kladdeboel 
was heard protesting that it was all 
Steven’s or else Drabbelkoek’s fault. 

When order was at last restored, Boer 
Stoppel was discovered placid in his arm- 
chair, not having made a movement or 
spoken a word. Now, in the lull of 
expectancy, he opened his lips. ‘ It’s 
quite right,” he said,-~‘ quite right. I 
meant him to strike out the 2.” 

“You never told me a word about it,” 
exclaimed the much ruffled notary. 

“Well, then, it was Providence,” re- 
plied the shameless Stoppel.  “ Lord, 
yes, it must have been Providence. ‘Take 
out that 2, it says, and put in the lad’s 
uncle. Put him in for two thousand, 
it says,” 

“So it was Providence upset the ink- 
stand !” cried Steven, 

“Tt certainly wasn’t me!” explained 
the notary. 

* Providence couldn’t do such a wicked 
thing,” exclaimed the farm-wife, her eyes 
on the green table-cloth. 

The good priest had risen. He swept 
his arm over the whole lot of them, 
“Peace!” he said. ‘Then he turned to 
the head of the house. “ Stoppel,” he 
said sternly, “this is unseemly fooling. 
We have no time to lose. We are 
anxious to get back to the barley-fields.” 

“Yes, your reverence,” answered 
Stoppel, “so am I. It’s important that 
we should hurry on the work, though the 
sky seems set fair. But there’s no know- 
ing. And they won’t get ready to-day.” 

“Then let’s sign and have done with 

x.” 
Stoppel dropped his heavy eyebrows 
over his half-frightened eyes. “I won't 
sign,” he said doggedly, “unless you put 
in that two thousand. Only two—and 
I’m giving twenty. Providence itself 
says it isn’t fair.” 

“How dare you, a sinner, meation 
Providence !” 





“T won't sign,” shouted Stoppel. 

“Ts this your last word ?” 

Stoppel almost whispered: “ Yes,” 

His daughter began to cry. ‘The 
priest stood forth splendid. “ Unhappy 
man!” he thundered. “Your love of 
lucre will be your bane! For a paltry 
two thousand you resist the command of 
your Church. You jeopardise your soul 
for a trifle—for gold that is dross. What 
prevents me?—but I will give you one 
more chance.” 

Oh, do, father!” wailed the woman, 

**Tisn’t fair,’ muttered Stoppel. ‘* No, 
I won't.” 

“Then your ruin be upon your own 
head! You thought to gain a thousand 
florins from this reverend brother! Even 
the Church was not safe from your 
extortions! You shall xzo¢ gain them, 
neither from him nor from me! On 
the contrary, you shall lose two! ‘The 
Church herself shall show you her 
irresistible power! Oh, Saint — oh, 
Saint ” He stopped: his face grew 
purple—he bent anxiously over Brother 
Ambrosius. “Dear me! I must be 
losing my senses,” he whispered.‘ Which 
saint 1s it we pray to for hail ?” 

“T don’t know,” the other whispered 
back, frightened. “Say ‘Saint Anthony 
of Padua.’ He’s the one that gives us 
most things we want.” 

“No, no—that won't do.” He drew 
himself up to his full height, and, thrusting 
back the Brother Brewer, ‘“ No, reverend 
brother!” he cried aloud, ‘1 beseech 
you, stop your pleading ! Ask no pity 
for this hardened sinner! Oh, blessed 
Saint Aquarius, show this reprobate the 
error of his ways! ‘leach him, oh, blessed 
Saint Aquarius, that no man, not even 
the richest farmer in the village, can 
make war upon the Church! Let storm 
and thunder arise from the west ”—he 
sttetched a terrible finger to the cloudless 
window—“and confound him! Oh, 
blessed Saint Aquarius, give hail!” 

At the last word a shudder ran through 
his audience. The women were crying 
bitterly; all the men—even Stoppel 
turned pale. 

“T’ve always done my duty by the 
Church,” stammered Stoppel. “ ’Tisn’t 
carte 

“Won't you repent?” pleaded fat, 
good-natured little Brother Ambrosius. 

“If he does, it will cost you two 
thousand guilders,” said Bullebak, standing 
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tall and terrible, shis great arms crossed 
on his round chest. ‘* You see, Stoppel, 
how magnanimous the Church is, She 
pleads with you at a cost to herself of 
nearly seven hundred guilde rs a word !” 

“Qh, Stoppel, repent!” sobbed his 
spouse. 

The farmer gazed at all the people 
present, from one to the other, and back 
again. 

“Oh, Stoppel, 
Vrouw Stoppel. 

That decided him. He looked at the 
notary ; he looked at the man who would 
soon be his son-in-law. No, he was not 
going to knuckle under to his clamorous 
wife before them all, and thus make 
himself permanently ridiculous. “ I'll take 
my chance,” he said. “If I gain my two 


repent!” screamed 
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The notary took his hat and shook his 


head. “I never knew you were an 
infidel, Stoppel,” he said. 
“T’m not an infidel. But ’tisn’t fair. 


The Holy Virgin herself ’d say it wasn’t 
fair. And I’m not such a fool as his 
reverence thinks. ‘There’s one or two 
things I know that his reverence thinks 
I don’t.” 


All that day the men and women and 
children worked in the great fields, but 
not with the frantic vehemence of former 


years. There was not such haste, it 
appeared, to be ready. The two clerical 
gentlemen walked about encouraging 
them, but with gentleness. The heat was 
very great. The sky was a_ cloudless 
blue. 
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“All that day the men and 'vomen and children worked in the great fields. 


thousand by to-morrow night, you shall 
have them, Steven Bullebak! We'll put 
off signing the contract till then !” 

The priests swept to the door. ‘Oh, 
Saint Aquarius!” bellowed Bullebak in 
the doorway, “hail down—hail down— 
hailstones on the land before to-morrow 
night! Before to-morrow night, hail 
down—hail——-” His voice died away 
in the distance. 

The rest stood ill at ease. ‘* We'll sign 
the contract at this time the day after 
to-morrow, Notary,” said the farmer, 
the weather’s fine, Steven shall have the 
two thousand. ‘They'll have come out of 
the pocket of the Church.” 

“ And if the storm comes ?” questioned 
Steven anxiously. 

“Then you shall have them too. I 

can’t fight against the blessed saints.’ 


re 3 





Next morning the work was resumed, 


but with even greater deliberation. The 
sky was an unbroken blue. The heat 
was intense. ‘The clerical gentlemen 
walked among the people, telling them 


how hot it was, and advising them not to 
over-fatigue themselves. Father Bullebak 
frequently consulted the deep silence of 
the west. Brother Ambrosius asked him 
occasionally what he thought of the 
weather, and the third time his reply was 
quite rude. They partook of their mid- 
day meal in strained monosyllabic inter- 
course. Before and after it Father 
Bullebak studied the barometer—down 
in the lowest depths. He shook his 
head. His nap was a failure. Soon he 
was out again among the reapers, telling 
them not to over-exert themselves. 

It was all in vain. As the sun sank, on 
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the second evening, in untarnished glory, 
the last lingering sheaves were bound up. 
Then Farmer Stoppel, whose pride had 
kept him from coming to hurry the 
harvesters, sallied forth and stood gazing 
at the stubble, on the fields. 

In the study of the parsonage the two 
ecclesiastics were together. There was 


no bottle of wine between them. Each 
thought his own thoughts. To his, 
Brother Ambrosius gave utterance. “ It’s 


your fault,” he said: “yes, Father, I must 
say it. "Tis your fault. You prayed to 
the wrong saint, and I told you at the 
time. There isn’t any such saint as 
Aquarius. Why, what cou/d be the use 
of praying to Aquarius? I believe he was 
a heathen god.” He went on about this 
until Bullebak snatched him up: 

“Oh, hang you,” cried the good old 
priest, “with your praying to Aquarius ! 
’Tisn’t that. ’Tis my barometer gone 
wrong, or mad, or something—my Paris 
barometer, that I could trust as I could 
trust my own soul.” He rose, fiercely, 
and stalked across to the instrument. 
Looking at it—‘I could dash it to the 
ground,” he said. 

“T always thought there was something 
evil in trusting to these so-called scientific 
inventions,” said the brother, shaking his 
head, “and now I know it. After all, we 
have no authority that barometers i 
He jumped, for an oath had burst from 
the lips of Bullebak. 

The father had loosened the barometer 
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from the bookcase to examine the back 
part of it; and there, in the receptacle 
for the mercury, was a neat little crack, 
through which evidently a large amount of 
the liquid had been allowed to escape. 
“The thing’s broken!” he screamed. 
Then: “It’s been tampered with!” 
Then: “Oh, the infidel! the atheist! 
the blasphemer ! ” 

“Who? What?” asked the simpler 
Ambrosius. 

“Here he did it!” shouted Bullebak, 
“whilst we were at mass. He- wouldn’t 
have us goto him! He came here! He 
came too early on purpose. Oh, the 
Pharisee! The Sadducee and publican ! 
I'll get him excommunicated for this !” 

“ Pooh! we gambled and we’ve lost,” 
said Brother Ambrosius. 


Next morning Farmer Stoppel signed 
a clean contract, without a grin, and 
accorded Steven the extra two thousand 
guilders. Father Bullebak was not pre- 
sent. ‘Well, he must give me the two 
pewter pots, at any rate,” said Steven, 
with rather a rueful countenance. 

* He'll give you more than that, or I'll 
let out on him!” replied the farmer, and 
for the first time his features relaxed into 
a grin. Pressed further to explain his 
cryptic meaning, he resolutely refused. 
“The blessed saints forfend,” he said 
devoutly, and took off his black nightcap, 
“that I should say or do anything that 
might injure the Church!” 


BLOSSOM OF SNOW. 


BY WILLIAM SHARP. 


“ C ING a song of blossom,” 
S Said little Marjory Brown: 
“Why won’t it come down, 
Here in the town, 
Please ?” 
Said little Marjory Brown. 


‘* Please, 
Wind, blow just a breath, for me 
To see 
The great white apple-blossoms blow 
Just like snow, 
Just like snow in our garden before 
we 





Came back to town,” 
Said little Marjory Brown. 


All day and all night 
A wind did blow, 
Marjory laughed at the flying snow 
And its whirling riot: 
But at dawn she grew wan and white, 
And was quiet. 
And the doctor said, 
With his hand on a_ bowed sobbing 
head, 
“Too late you came up to town 
With little Marjory Brown.” 
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THE CHILDREN OF WIND AND THE CLAN 


OF PEACE. . 


A CHRISTMAS LEGEND. 


BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. WALLIS MILLS. 


WAS abroad on the moors one day 
l in the company of a shepherd, and 
we were talking of the lapwing that were 
plentiful there, and were that day wailing 
continuously in an uneasy, wavering flight. 
I had seen them act thus, in this excess 
of alarm, in this prolonged restless excite- 
ment, when the hill-falcons were hovering 
overhead in the nesting season; and, 
again, just before the unloosening of 
wind and rain and the sudden fires of 
the thundercloud. But John Logan, the 
shepherd, told me that now it was neither 
coming lightnings nor drifting hawk nor 
eagle that made all this trouble among the 
peewits—the ‘pease-weep’ as he called 
them. ‘ The wind’s goin’ to mak’ a sudden 
veer,” he said,—adding abruptly, a little 
later, ‘San’ by the same token we'll have 
rain upon us soon.” 

I looked at the cold blue of the sky, 
and at the drift of the few clouds trailing 
out of the east or south-east, and could 
see no sign of any change of wind or 
likelihood of rain. 

“What makes you think that ?” Iasked. 

* Weel,” he answered literally, “ I don’t 
think it. It’s the pease-weep an’ the craws 
that ken swifter than oursels; it’s they 
that tell, an’ I think they’re better at the 
business than thae folk wha haver awa’ in 
the papers, an’ are sometimes richt because 
they canna help it, an’ oftener wrang 
because it’s maistly guesswork.” 

“Well, what do the pease-weep and the 
crows say ?>—though I haven’t seen crow 
or rook or corbie for the last hour.” 

“"Thae pease-weep an’ a’ the plovers 
are a’ the same. If the win’s gaun to leap 
out o’ the east intae the south-wast, or slide 
quickly from tke north intae the wast, they'll 
gang on wheelin’ an’ wailin’ like yon for 
an hour or mair, an’ that afore there’s the 
least sign o’ achange. An’ as for the craws 

weel, if ye had been lookin’ up a wee 
whilie ago, ye’d a’ seen a baker’s dozen go 
by, slantin’ on the edge o’ the win’, like 
boats before a stiff breeze. Aye, an’ see 
there ! . there’s a wheen mair comin’ 





up overhead.” 
I glanced skyward, and saw some eight 
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or ten rooks flying high, and evidently 
making for the mountain-range about two 
miles away to our left. 

“ D’ye see that . . . thae falling birds?” 

“Yes,” I answered, noticing a singular 
occasional fall in the general steady flight, 
as though the suddenly wheeling bird had 
been shot; “and what o’ that, John?” 

“It’s just this: when ye see craws 
flyin’ steady like that, an’ then yince in a 
while drapping oot like yon, ye may tak’ 
it as meanin’ there’s heavy rain no that 
great way aff; onyways, when ye see the 
like when thae black deils are fleein’ 
straight for the hills, ye maun feel sure frae 
the double sign that ye’ll hae a good chance 
0’ being drookit afore twa-three hours.” 

One question led to another, and I 
heard much crow and corbie lore from 
John Logan, some of it already familiar 
to me and some new to me or vaguely 
half-known—as the legend that the corbies 
or ravens, and with them all the crow-kind, 
were originally white, but at the time of 
the Deluge were turned sooty-black be- 
cause the head of the clan, when sent out 
by Noah from the Ark, did not return, 
but stayed to feed on the bodies of the 
drowned. “So the blackness of death 
was put on them, as my old mother has 
it in her own Gaelic.” 

“Your old mother, John?” I queried 
surprisedly. “I did not know you had 
any one at your croft.” 

“ Aye, but I have that, though she’s a 
poor frail auld body and never gangs 
further. frae the hoose than the byre an’ 
the hen-yaird. If ye want to hear more 
aboot thae birds an’ the auld stories fore- 
nenst them, she’d mak’ you welcome, an’ 
we’d be glad an’ prood to offer ye tea ; an’ 
I'll just tell ye this, that ye’ll gie her muckle 
pleasure if ye’ll hae a crack wi her in the 
Gaelic, an’ let her tell her auld tales in’t. 
She’s Hielan’, ye ken, tho’ my faither was 
oot 0’ Forfar, Glen Isla way. She’s never 
got hold o’ the English yet varra weel, an’ 
to my sorrow I’ve never learnt the auld 
tongue, takin’ after my faither in that, 
dour Lowland body as he was. I ken 
enough to follow her sangs, an’ a few words 
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forbye, just enough to gie us a change, as 
ye micht say.” 

I gladly accepted the shepherd’s courte- 
ous offer; and so it was that’ an hour 
later we found ourselves at Scaur-van, as 
his croft was called, from its nearness to 
a great bleached crag that rose out of the 
heather like a lightship in a lonely sea. By 
this time his prognostications—or those 
rather of the wheeling and wailing lap- 
wings and the mountain-flying rooks— 
had come true. Across the wide desolate 
moors a grey wind soughed mournfully 
from the south-west, driving before it long 
slanting rains and sheets of drifting mist. 
I was glad to be out of the cold wet, and 
in the warm comfort of a room lit with a 
glowing peat-fire on which lay one or two 
spurtling logs of pine. 

A dear old woman rose at my entrance. 
I could see she was of great age, because 
her face was like a white parchment 
seamed with a myriad wrinkles, and her 
hands were so sere and thin that they 
were like wan 
leaves of October. 
But she was fairly 
active,and her eyes 
were clear — and 
even, if the ex- 
pression may be 
used, with a certain 
quiet fire in their 
core — and her 
features were 
comely, with a 
light on them as of 
serene peace. The 
old-fashioned white 
mutch she wore 
enhanced this 
generalimpression, _\ 
and I remember 
smiling to myself 
at the quaint con- 
ceit that old Mrs. 
Logan was like a 
bed-spirit of 
ancient — slumber 
looking out from 
an opening of 
frilled white cur- 
tains. 

It was pleasant 
to sit and watch 
her, as with deft 
hands she __pre- 





pared the tea and 
laid on the table 
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scones and butter and grey farrels of 
oatcake, while outside the wet wind 
moaned, and every now and then a 
swirl of rain slashed against the narrow 
panes of the window, in whose inset 
stood three pots of geranium, whose 
scarlet flowers caught the red flicker of 
the fire-flaucht, and warmed the grey 
dusk gathering without. 

Later, we began to speak of the things 
of which her son John and I had talked 
on the moor; and then of much else in 
connection with the legendary lore of the 
birds and beasts of the hills and high 
moorlands. 

As it was so much easier for her (and so 
far more vivid and idiomatic), she spoke 
in Gaelic, delighted to find one who could 
understand the ancient speech : for in that 
part of the country, though in the High- 
lands, no Gaelic is spoken, or only a few 
words or phrases connected with sport, 
sheep-driving, and the like. I had won 
her heart by saying to her soon after the 
tea—up to which 
time she had 
spoken in the slow 
and calculated but 
refined Highland- 
inglish of the 
north-west — Zha 


mi cinnteach gu 
bheil sibh  aots 
mhor... “Iam 


sure that you have 
the great age on 
you.” She had 
feared that because 
I had *‘ the English 
way” I would not 
know, or remem- 
ber, or care to 
remember, the old 
tongue; and she 
took my hand and 
stroked it, while 
she said, with a 
quiet dignity of 
pleasure, Js 
taitneach leam nach 
etl "ur Gaidhlig 
air meirgeadh ... 
(in effect) ‘It is 
well pleased I am 


that your Gaelic 
has not become 
% a rusty.” 


It was after the 
tea-thingshad been 











““* Aye, an’ see there! ... there’s a wheen mair comin’ up overhead.’” 
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set aside, and old Mrs. Logan had said 
reverently, Jarramaid beannachadh (“ Let 
us ask a blessing”), that she told me, 
among other legendary things and frag- 
ments of old natural-history folklore, the 
following legend (or holy Christmas tale, 
as she called it) as to how the first crows 
were black and the first doves white. 

I will tell it as simply, but also with 
what beauty I can, because her own 
words, which I recall only as in the 
fluctuating remembrance from a dream, 
and so must translate from the terms of 
dream into the terms of prose, though 
simple, were beautiful with ancient idiom. 

Thus she began: Feumaidh sinn dol 
air ar n’-ais dluth fichead ceud bliadhna; 
which is to say, ‘‘ We must go back near 
two thousand (lit., twenty hundred) 
years.” 

“Yes, it is nigh upon twenty hundred 
years that we must go back. It was in 
the last month of the last year of the 
seven years’ silence and peace. When 
would that be, you ask? Surely, what 
other would it be than the seven holy 
years when Jesus the Christ was a little 
lad. Do you not remember the lore of 
the elders? . . . that in the first seven 
years of the life of the young Christ there 
was peace in the world, and that the souls 
of men were like souls in a dream, and 
that the hearts of women were at rest. 
In the second seven years it is said that 
the world was like an adder that sloughs 
its skin; for there was everywhere a 
troubled sense of new things to come. 
So wide and far and deep was this, that 
men in remote lands began moving across 
swamps and hills and deserts; that the 
wild beasts shifted their lairs and moaned 
and cried in new forests and upon un- 
trodden plains ; that the storks and swal- 
lows in their migration wearied their wings 
in high, cold, untravelled ways ; that the 
narwhals and great creatures of the deep 
foamed through unknown seas ; that the 
grasses of the world wandered and in- 
habited hills ; that many waters murmured 
in the wilderness, and that many waters 
mysteriously sank from pools and well- 
springs. In the third seven years, men 
even on the last ocean-girdled shores were 
filled with further longing, and it is said 
that new stars were flung into the skies 
and ancient stars were whirled away, like 
dust and small stones beneath the wheels 
of a chariot. It was at the end of the 
third seven years that a Face looked out 
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of Heaven, and that from the edges of the 
world men heard a confused and dreadful 
sound rising from the Abyss. Though the 
great and the small are the same, it is the 
great that withdraws from remembrance 
and the small that remains, and that may 
be why men have grown old with time, 
and have forgotten, and remember only 
the little things of the common life: as 
that in these years the herring became 
the king of all fishes, because his swift 
gleaming clan carried the rumour of great 
tidings to the uttermost places of ocean ; 
as that in these years the little fly became 
king over lions and panthers and eagles, 
and over all birds and beasts, because it 
alone of all created things had remained 
tameless and fearless; as that in these 
years the wild bees were called the clan 
of wisdom because they carried the Word 
to every flower that grows and spread the 
rumour on all the winds of the world; as 
that in these years the cuckoo was called 
the herald of God, because in his voice 
are heard the bells of Resurrection. 

“But, as I was saying, it was in the last 
month of the last year of the seven years’ 
silence and peace; the seventh year in 
the mortal life of Jesus the Christ. It 
was on the twenty-fifth day of that month, 
the day of His holy birth. 

“It was a still day. The little white 
flowers that were called Breaths of Hope, 
and that we now call Stars of Bethlehem, 
were so hushed in quiet that the shadows 
of moths lay on them: like the dark 
motionless violet in the hearts of pansies. 
In the long swards of tender grass the 
multitude of the daisies were white as 
milk faintly stained with flushed dews fallen 
from roses. On the meadows of white 
poppies were long shadows blue as the 
blue lagoons of the sky among drifting 
snow-white moors of cloud. Three white 
aspens on the pastures were in a still 
sleep ; their tremulous leaves made no 
rustle, though there was a_ soundless 
wavering fall of little dusky shadows, as 
in the dark water of a pool where birches 
lean in the yellow hour of the frostfire. 
Upon the pastures were ewes and lambs 
sleeping, and yearling kids opened and 
closed their onyx eyes among the garths 
of white clover. 

“Tt was the Sabbath, and Jesus walked 
alone. When He came to a little rise in 
the grass, He turned and looked back 
at the house where His parents dwelt. 
Joseph sat on a bench, with bent shoulders, 














and was dreaming with fixed gaze into the 
west, as seamen stare across the intermin- 
able wave at the pale green horizons that 
are like the grassy shores of home. Mary 
was standing, dressed in long white 
raiment, white as a lily, with her right 
hand shading her eyes as she looked to 
the east, dreaming her dream. 

“The young Christ sighed, ‘but with the 
love of all love in His heart. ‘So shall 
it be till the day of days,’ He said aloud : 
‘even so shall the hearts of men dwell 
among shadows and glories, in the West 
of passing things: even so shall that 
which is immortal turn to the East and 
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so that the child did not know them. 
But He saw that one was beautiful as 
Night, and one beautiful as Morning. 

“He drew near. ‘I have lived seven 
years,’ He said, ‘and I wish to send peace 
to the far ends of the world.’ 

«Tell your secret to the birds,’ said 
one. 

«Tell your secret to the birds,’ said 
the other. 

**So Jesus called the birds. 
He cried ; and they came. 

“Seven came flying from the left, from 
the side of the angel beautiful as Night. 
Seven came flying from the right, from 


‘Come!’ 





“He saw seven birds rising and falling . . 


watch for the coming of Joy through the 
Gates of Life.’ 

“At the sound of His voice He heard 
a sudden noise as of many birds, and 
turned and looked beyond the low upland 
where He stood. A pool of pure water 
lay in the hollow, fed by a ceaseless well- 
spring, and round it and over it circled 
birds whose breasts were grey as_ pearl 
and whose necks shone purple and grass- 
green and rose. "The noise was of their 
wings, for though the birds were beautiful 
they were voiceless and dumb as flowers. 

“At the edge of the pool stood two 
figures, whom He knew to be of the 
angelic world because of their beauty, but 
who had on them the illusion of mortality 





. . black as black water in caves.” 


the side of the beautiful as 
Morning. 

“To the first He said: ‘ Look into my 
heart.’ 

‘ But they wheeled about Him, and with 
new-found voices mocked, crying, ‘ How 
could we see into your heart that is 
hidden!’ , and mocked and derided, 


angel 


crying, ‘What is Peace! ... Leave us 
alone! Leave us alone!’ 
“So Christ said to them: ‘I know 


you for the birds of Ahriman, who is not 
beautiful but is Evil. Henceforth ye 
shall be black as night, and be children 
of the winds.’ 

“To the seven other birds which circled 
about Him, voiceless, and brushing their 
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wings against His arms, he cried: ‘ Look 
into my heart.’ 

“And they swerved and hung before 
Him in a maze ot wings, and looked into 
His pure heart; and, as they looked, a 
soft murmurous sound came from them, 
drowsy-sweet, full of peace ; and as they 
hung there like a breath in frost they 
became white as snow. 

“Ve are the Doves of the Spirit,’ said 
Christ, ‘and to you I will commit that 
which ye have seen. Henceforth shall 
your plumage be white and your voices be 
the voices of peace.’ 

“The young Christ turned, for He heard 
Mary calling to the sheep and _ goats, 
and knew that dayset was come and _ that 
in the valleys the gloaming was already 
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rising like smoke from the urns of the 
twilight. When He looked back He saw 
by the pool neither the Son of Joy nor 
the Son of Sorrow, but seven white doves 
were in the cedar beyond the pool, cooing 
in low ecstasy of peace and awaiting 
through sleep and dreams the rose-red 
pathways of the dawn. Down the long 
grey reaches of the ebbing day He saw 
seven birds rising and falling on the wind, 
black as black water in caves, black as the 
darkness of night in old pathless woods,” 


And that is how the first doves became 
white, and how the first crows became 
black and were called by a name that 
means the clan of darkness, the children 
of the wind. 





BY ROSAMUND 


' ‘HE visiting snows have not so 
transfigured our old pleasaunce as 
to turn the memory of its summer 

semblance into an article of blind belief, 

but it wears its white vesture with a 

difference ; another spirit is abroad— 

a spirit hardly, perhaps, of gaiecty, and 

yet subtly akin to a festival atmosphere 

through its sheer radiant exaltation. Even 
summer could not clothe this little world 
with a greater splendour than this, the 
glory of the snow. Nothing, not even 
the humblest weed that grows, the 
slightest twig or spray that hangs out 
its frail ensigns beneath these pale blue 
skies, has been forgotten or overpassed. 

Winter has jewels for all and to spare, 

pearls and diamonds and shining crystals 

that the clear low sun changes now and 
again to topaz and chrysoprase and gold, 
wonderful broideries upon the white veil, 
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filmy and lustrous, that gives and takes 
beauty wherever it is spread. 

The dark layers of cedar and deodar 
are flaked and hung with soft thick 
plumes of snow, and tasselled with bright 
chrystalline drops like diamond fringes, 
while the clustered bays and laurels wear so 
transcendently bridal an air, that you might 
almost think to have trespassed within 
the precincts of some strange marriage- 
feast in Asgard. Nothing but a feast of 
the Immortals could fitly crown a day 
like this. This radiant austerity, this 
atmosphere, so rich with sparkling still- 
ness, that the frost has made, as it were, 
with woven paces and with waving hands, 
seem over-full of splendid serenity, of 
chastened and majestic joy, to have been 
meant for us. But, in any case, it is 
ours to marvel at and to remember: it 
will be well to remember also, that though 




















this may appear beyond our mortal 
deserts, the innumerable chain of dun 
days past and to come, when earth and 
sky are sunk in one dull dream and 
enchantment, is a thing unthinkable. 
Small wonder, then, that magic owns but 
few votaries. 

Along the high rose-hedges, wreathed 
with silver gauze, some few remaining 
berries show like frosted coral, and I 
wonder how it comes that the spendthrift 
birds have missed them. ‘To be sure, they 
are wasteful enough in times of plenty : 
when kindly Autumn sets her ripene 
store before them, they will waste at their 
careless banquets quite as much as they 
will eat ; but now it is another tale. Winter, 
who builds so sumptuously for us, is a 
hard master to the birds, and they would 
fare but ill this clear white weather were 
it not for the human under-study to 
Providence. Even their drinking fountain 
was sealed against them this morning, 
when we came upon them standing dis- 
consolate upon its glassy roof, making, 
now and again, ineffectual assaults upon 
the implacable surface. And now that they 
have drunken and bathed to their hearts’ 
content, they are busy about the swept 
spaces strewn with scattered food. Black- 
bird and thrush, starling and robin, great 
solemn rooks and sprightly jackdaws are 
gathered together at these midwinter 
ordinaries, while hordes of clamorous 
sparrows, not one whit abashed by the 
fine company in which they find their 
dingy selves, clatter and bounce and fight 
like the true riffraff that they are. Their 
greed and vulgarity, as ever, know no 
bounds. However, one finds some satis- 
faction in the thought that they cannot 
storm the swinging storehouses hung in 
gnarled apple-tree and twisted hawthorn 
for the finches and the tits. Not theirs 
to cling gracefully head downward on 
suspended cocoa-nut or neat string net, 
whose closely-woven meshes are filled to 
plumpness with ample largesse of chopped 
cheese and suet pleasantly commingled 
with seeds of the sunflower, saved from 
shining autumn days. Messires and 
Mesdames the sparrows, you cannot have 
everything your own way, as I shall like 
well to remember when I stand helpless, 
watching your wanton rending of my 
small gilt aconite flowers and early 
crocuses some weeks hence. Meminisse 
Juvabit / 

It would seem something like sacrilege 
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to print the sheeted lawns with footsteps 
other than those dainty triangular patterns 
left by the questing birds; but the dogs 
have no such scruples, racing hither and 
thither in search of a dream-rabbit or a 
too real sparrow. And each one of them, 
although of sober years, still ineradicably 
cherishes the fond delusion that he will 
some day capture a winged quarry, also 
that cats live in the sky above the tree- 
tops. And so we wander on across the 
still white levels, past the marble Sphinx, 
with its inscrutable smile, past the Stone 
Lady, whose doubtful whiteness the dazzling 
snows discredit and deny. She stands 
now, very grey of mien, in her chiton of 
many folds ; there is snow on her rippled 
hair and on her shoulders, while the 
shallow cup she holds up in one hand is 
filled with snow to the brim. More than 
ever to-day she has the air of looking for 
something—or is it for some one ?—who 
will come no more. We also, who is it 
that we miss? Whose footprints, light 
almost as the thrushes’, surely should be 
indenting the snow beside our own ? 

We have been so long away from the 
old garden that the atmosphere has 
something in it of strangeness, an un- 
familiar familiarity that is almost ghostly ; 
and the Sphinx knows this, I am assured. 
He knows, too, that we shall build no 
more snow-men, nor ever pass his pedestal 
again with axe and saw to fell a young 
larch for a Christmas-tree. Here, before 
the yew arbour, is the very spot where 
stood our last year’s image, a triumph of 
snow-sculpture. Was it indeed only some 
twelve months since ? 

As I unlatch the faded green door that 
gives upon the kitchen garden and pass 
into its frost-bound precincts, Iam moved 
to admire anew the unfailing beauties of 
that faéry forest, the spacious asparagus 
bed. This grove of delicate fronds with 
their light load of berries, that grow so 
tall and fragile in their summer green, 
making an ideal ambush for countless 
warlike tribes, and even an occasional 
ogre, is all a pale, frail mist to-day, an 
exquisite silvery filigree begemmed with 
clustered brilliants. It is here perhaps 
that that master-builder the Yrost has 
achieved his rarest success ; and the high 
enclosing walls, treliised with fruit-trees 
which he has turned into hangings of 
fine white arras, make a fit casket for 
his masterpiece. It is very still here and 
peaceful ; the Apaches, who used to lurk 
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amid the waving fern, springing forth 
upon their enemies with painted faces 
and bloodcurdling whoops, must have 
sought some other hunting-ground—a 
happier they could hardly attain—while 
the ogres have seemed to be extinct for 
some years. Perhaps the latest foe to 
haunt this feathery ambuscade was an 
English general of high distinction—of 
course together with his handful of brave 
fellows ; and at that time you might count 
yourself lucky if it fell to the lot of the 
dogs or the gardener, instead of to your 
own, to immediately rematerialise as Boers. 
That was a brave world, my masters ; 
but those “knightly years are gone with 
the old world to the grave,” and no 
one now tramples the asparagus fern, or 
makes brave sallies through the mantling 
snow. 

Leaving the kitchen garden to sleep 
on between its frosted walls, there is a 
pleasant path leading westward to a space 
where the grass is uneven and you may 
stand to watch the sun set between boles 
of fir and pine and beech. Here, where 
the garden ends and the wilderness 
begins, along this patch of “herbage strown 
that just divides the desert and the 
sown,” grow slender little larches in plenty. 
They stand among their elders like 
candelabra, ready for the Snow-Queen’s 
banqueting-hall, all white and glistering. 
Any one of them would make a perfect 
Christmas-tree, a Wunderbaum of the very 
best,‘ von Friichten reich behangen ” ; but 
this year there will be no Christmas-tree, 
neither this nor any other year. ‘The 





“onlie begetter” of these disused rites 
and 
stead 


revels has gone away, and in his 
for none could fill his place—has 
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come a hardy, spirited schoolboy, a 
charming fellow indeed, brimful of the 
zest of young life and all the vigorous 
joys of it. Full, too, of strong common- 
sense, touched to just the right and 
proper note of manly gruffness. His are 
the whole world and a new pair of skates ; 
and I have no manner of doubt that the 
world will one day hear of him, and his 
country be glad that the old garden 
wherein his childish years were spent was 
an English garden. 

The sun is leisurely descending the 
western slope of that low arc which 
bounds his midwinter progress from late 
dawn to early dusk, and the clear air 
grows chill. Some one in the near distance 
is singing Synnéve’s Lied, and the voice 
carries in this stillness of the frost . . 
“Oh to remember the happy hours, the 
pleasant childhood” . . The happy 
hours, the pleasant childhood ! how good 
they were, and how good it is to re- 
member them ! 


Ah, now the garden is white with snow.... 


The song is near the end now, and the 
closing cadence comes sweetly through 
the pearl and amber sunset : 


Ah, love, my love, but you come never... 


No, you will never come again; 
seasons will flower and fade, and the 
sundial go on counting its shining hours 
when these snows shall have melted from 
its hoary face; daffodils will deck the 
spring borders and roses make Paradise 
enow in their appointed place, but the 
white-frocked, gold-headed angel of the 
old garden is gone for ever. 
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NY one belonging to the quarter 
will point them out; the bridge 
spanning the canal, and the house 

whose long, flat face, lately washed 
salmon-pink, finds a rather sickly reflexion 
on the canal’s tranquil surface. ‘The 
same “any one” will tell you that the 
bridge is called “ Za Ponte della Morte” — 
rolling impressive rs—the house “/a 
Casa della Mal Ora.” After which you 
will look at them a second time, and be 
disappointed. 

The bridge, indeed, with its solid arch 
and broad low parapet, looks tolerably 
ancient ; but the house, green-shuttered 
like the rest, having for sole excrescence 
one narrow balcony, its iron rail as simple 
as a nursery fire-guard, seems hopelessly, 
cheerfully respectable. You feel that not 


even a windy night and a “gibbous 
moon” could make it sinister. ‘The 
canal is a fraudulent imitation of a 
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BY SIDNEY PICKERING, 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


Venetian via, with none of the original’s 
dark squalid beauty ; it is provincial, even 
countrified, and suggests market gardens 
and no craft more romantic than a flat- 
bottomed boat laden with fragrant hay. 


And yet there is no mistake. Over 
this bridge, to be called hereafter the 


Bridge of Death, the English Excellency 
was carried nightly in his painted, gilded, 
sedan chair. ‘Those three tall windows 
on the piano nobile were the windows of 
his sitting-room, from whence he looked 
across the canal to a pleasant bird-haunted 
orchard, and perhaps was reminded 
of his English park. Don Flaminio 
Flabianico, his landlord, made sure that 
Mr. Palaret had a country seat, or, as 
he put it, a “villino,” and a town house, 


and many and great possessions, What 
else could warrant such cold pride, 
such insolent patronage of a noble city, 


embracing the most famous University 
in Europe, of a fine apartment magnifi- 
cently furnished and floored with black- 
and-white marble, and—worse—of a 
gentleman who traced his descent to 
Flaminius Publius Flabianicus, Consul 
under Tiberius Czesar, and bore the 
ancestral name ? 

“If he wants more,” Don Flaminio 
would cry out, ‘‘why does he not go 
to Venice and be plucked bare in the 
ridotti, instead of fattening his purse 
among our rich students? If our women 
are not handsome enough for him, why 
does he not spend his winnings . . .” 
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Here he would pause, afraid lest little 
Violante should be listening, and add 
lamely, ““Some day, some day I will ask 
him !” 

And his wife, Donna Carlotta, would 
answer anxiously: “Holy Madonna! 
Remember what he pays! and -the 
summer is coming.” 

While Don Flaminio, happily oblivious, 
rolled under his tongue scathing queries, 
stinging insults, and found them balm 
for old wounds, small affronts swallowed 
in silence, fruitless furies grown stale but 
never cold. Not so oblivious, though, 
but what he sometimes shot a side glance 
at little Violante, sitting primly attentive 
to her lace needle; and if he saw her 
smooth cheek flush and her slim shoulder 
tremble, swelled to think of the terrible 
impression he was making. 

How suppose that an ugly, angular, long- 
nosed man in a passion, might amuse 
rather than appal a minx of sixteen? 

Now in reality Mr. Mathew Palaret 
was very well pleased with Padua, where 
a society, far more select than that of 
Venice, welcomed a_ gentleman who 
lived without display and _ entertained 
without lavishness. He congratulated 
himself upon his rooms, which caught 
all the morning sunshine; and even 
upon his landlord, whom he considered 
a simple creature, ridiculously _ self- 
important, but less of a cheat and 
skinflint than most Italians. 

It is the weak point in the Englishman’s 
armour that he wholly lacks sympathetic 
imagination. Mathew Palaret was very 
English. He could no more picture to 
himself Don Flaminio’s thoughts and 
feelings than he could picture the planet 
Mars. He saw people and things very 
clearly, from one point of view—his own. 
Thus he saw in Don Flaminio a poor 
harmless devil, yet one who, selling, 
would get the full value of what he sold, 
and who would sell most things provided 
the bid was high. Donna Carlotta he 
could hardly be said to see, so vague and 
negative was the impression a careworn, 
middle-aged, virtuous woman made upon 
him. At his first careless glance little 
Violante, demurely intent on her Venetian 
needlepoint, was a child, an untidy one, 
wearing ill-darned stockings. And so she 
remained till he met her on the stairs 
following Donna Carlotta to an evening 
party, when suddenly she became some- 
thing new and astonishing, the exquisite 
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and delicate bud of a rare and precious 
flower. Meanwhile Violante, conscious of 
his glance, had hoped it might note her 
flowered silk dress with paniers, and the 
fine old paste buckles on her new shoes, 

That night, at the Pricipessa’s conver- 
sazione, the women were sallower-skinned 
and more monotonous than usual—flowers 
not at all, but fruits either tasteless or 
acid to the Englishman’s taste. 

Bixley, his valet, told him all about the 
girl. She was a cousin of Donna Carlotta’s, 
an orphan, poor as a rat, who had been 
taken in out of pity. Don Flaminio, since 
there was little hope of a husband, would 
make what profit he could out of her, as 
an unpaid servant and maker of fine lace. 

“That will be a small profit,” Mr. 
Palaret reflected. ‘‘ He might do better— 
he might do much better.” And he fell 
to wondering whether that other possi- 
bility might not strike Don Flaminio, even 
as it had struck him. He dismissed it, 
but it came back on him at odd moments, 
apparently of its own accord, At odd 
moments. In the small hours of the 
morning, for instance, when his last 
visitor had left him, carried away in a 
sedan, or escorted by menservants with 
torches, and he opened the green shutters, 
to hear the thrushes’ brief ecstatic waking 
note in the orchard over the way. It was 
a most persistent and haunting possi- 
bility. 

Then, as now, the town-bred Italian 
girl learnt from her babyhood never to 
raise her eyes to any man’s face, except 
some harmless familiar one. Little 
Violante, whose native village was perched 
high on a green-wooded hill miles away 
from Padua, had no city breeding, and 
would look any man in the face if the 
fancy took her. ‘The first time Mat 
Palaret addressed her, and wished her a 
stately “Buon giorno,” she felt his gaze 
grow fixed, met it, was thrilled with shy 
pleasure, and smiled. Mr, Palaret knew 
as well as any one what demands conven- 
tional “‘ honesty” made ona conventionally 
modest young Italian girl, At one fatal 
bound, the possibility became a certainty. 
By the will of fate Don Eusebio Flabianico, 
then on garrison duty at Verona, got leave 
and visited his elder brother. 

Before he had been in the house a day 
Violante hated him. In person he was 
an improved and enlarged copy of Don 
Flaminio. His prominent black eyes 
had a leering twinkle, and could make 











“She stayed her hand because Don Euseoio rose up suddenly. 
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her stiffen with repulsion and shake with 
anger—and could do nothing else. Don 
Flaminio was kind and ridiculous. ‘This 
man might be kind or not—he was always 
loathsome. She had a queer fancy that, 
quite unlike Don Flaminio, he could read 
her thoughts. _No woman wishes that 
tiberty taken with her, and little Violante 
had her secret shrine, like the rest. 

Perhaps Don Eusebio really read 
people’s thoughts. One thing is certain: 
when his brother came to him, white and 
numb with fury, demanding sympathy and 
counsel, Don Eusebio showed no astonish- 
ment. 

“These English,” whispered Don 
Flaminio, “ these,—they would offer us a 
price for our souls if they thought them 
worth buying. He has offered me a price 
for—what do you think ?” 

Don Eusebio smiled crookedly: ‘* Che 
so io?” he said. But it appeared that he 
knew very well. 

The two men talked long together, and 
the dulled rumble of their voices roused 
Violante, who lay dozing in the powder 
closet which opened out of Donna Car- 
lotta’s bedroom. She slipped from her 
bed, and stole on stockinged feet across 
the floor, to see if the bedroom door stood 
ajar. Finding it so, she was about to shut 
it. Why should the men’s mutter plague 
her drowsy ears? She stayed her hand 
because Don Eusebio rose up suddenly, 
He stood with his back to her, leaning on 
a table, before which sat Don Flaminio’s 
bent, almost huddled figure. 

“A face like that,” he said, “may bea 
girl’s dowry and a sensible man’s fortune. 
Let me marry her !” 

Don Flaminio raised his head. ‘The 
face that he turned toward the door was 
grey and ghastly, unduly old and unduly 
ugly. Violante crept back, trembling, to 
her bed. 





a, 


Night enfolded the city, the silent 
canal, the sleeping thrushes in the orchard, 
and the little bridge which as yet had 
earned no sinister nickname. 

In Casa Flabianico the magnificently 
furnished sa/one, with the three tall win- 
dows and the one narrow balcony, was 
discreetly lit by a few wax candles, the 
wax being poor and the silver candelabra 
extremely massive. Just so much light 
greatly became the worm-eaten wood- 
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work, tarnished mirror frames and frayed 
embroideries. Mr. Bixley had set the 
supper table with cold game, pastry, fruits, 
a flask of Paradiso, and had departed on 
leave of absence till the morning. The 
room was empty. 

A Sévres clock struck midnight with 
dainty deliberation. ‘There was the faint- 
est rustle. Some one stood in the curtained 
doorway leading from the ante-room, a 
slender furtive figure. Again the rustle, 
and the discreet candles drew twinkling 
red and green sparks from a pair of 
fine old shoe-buckles. Violante’s shoe- 
buckles ! 

She swept the room with a wide-eyed, 
anxious stare. ‘The supper table caught 
her attention, and the two elbow-chairs 
set before it. Both suggested to het 
mind an instinctive prosaic regret. She 
often knew hunger under her cousin’s 
hospitable roof. Here was plenty, and 
appetite out of the question! A _ light 
touch brushed her skirts. She smothered 
acry. ‘Tullio, the black cat, her intimate 
friend, had slipped in after her, and was 
winding his lean body between her ankles. 
He set up a steady complacent purr, and 
because of that trivial, familiar, soothing 
sound her thoughts ceased fluttering like 
frantic moths against her brain. She 
breathed deeply: “I do not believe it,” 
she said. 

Tullio withdrew suddenly into the 
shadow of an arm-chair. Mr. Palaret had 
come out of his chamber arrayed like 
Solomon in all his glory. ‘To little Vio- 
lante he was indubitably glorious. How 
could he be otherwise ? ‘Tall, fair-skinned, 
handsome, and wearing a pale green 
watered silk suit brocaded with violets, 
finished with a narrow silver lace and 
small gentlemanly brilliant — buttons. 
Through long hours spent over her lace- 
work he had been the one absorbing 
thing she could think about, and the 
button-holed curves of rose point would 
never fail to call up his image before her. 
Here was no image, but the living man, 
watchful, alert, smiling. 

He was very tall. He took her right 
hand and bent over it. ‘ Now I know,” 
he said, “what this room has always 
wanted—till to-night.” 

At the sound of his voice, at the 
touch of his lips on her hand, she 
seemed to escape out of a dim place, 
horrib!e with incomplete instinctive fears, 
nightmare at its worst, into that fairy- 
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land where princes in disguise, or watered 
silk, delivered distressed maidens from 
wicked guardians and still more wicked 
necromancers. Something new awoke 
in her, happy, fresh, tremulous like the 


himself against a silk-stockinged leg and 
mew persuasively. 

Mat Palaret rose up. “This animal 
must go,” he said, frowning. 

But little Violante stretched a detaining 


“*They have planned to kill you,’ she whispered.” 


Mat Palaret saw it 
He 


thrushes’ dawn song. 
come, and compunction pricked him. 
made her sit down, and helped her to 


a pheasant wing. He began a pretty 
speech, and was checked by the impu- 
dence of Tullio, indiscreet enough to rub 


hand, and begged that the animal might 
stay, with such absurd, genuine earnestness 
that Palaret laughed and yielded. 

“Is he your familiar spirit?” he asked 
her. ‘“ You are, of course, a witch, and 
must have one.” 
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He pulled forward the flask and filled 
a tall purple Venetian glass, and set it 
beside her. He brimmed another for 
himself, artistically deliberate. 

Violante fought for speech, while her 
dry lips only quivered. The nightmare 
had caught her once more, and held her 
frozen, speechless. She was a distressed 
maiden who sickened at the mere thought 
of deliverance ; and beside her sat a man, 
wicked perhaps, and certainly deluded, 
who was deaf and blind to the stealthy, 
relentless danger creeping upon him with 
every clock-tick, every heart-beat. 

Her brain said to her: “It is im- 
possible—you cannot tell him!” Then 
her heart, rebelling gallantly, answered : 
“Twill!” She leaned towards him. 

“Don’t drink it,” she said: “it may 
have been drugged—poisoned.” 

He held the glass poised. ‘By 
whom?” he inquired. Laughter gleamed 
in his eyes. “ By my good Bixley ?” 

“No, Signore ; by some one who hates 
you.” 

“Don Flaminio would not permit it, 
and he furnished my wine-cellar, and I 
am the apple of his eye, the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Gad! 1s the girl 
daft!” He added the last question in 
English, and little Violante understood, 
not the words, but the tone. 

She bent still closer to him, till her 


lips almost touched his cheek. ‘Are 
you cruel and wicked?” she asked. 
“ Do you wish me evil ?” 

His eyes answered her eloquently. 


“T wish you wed/,” he said. 

That is an Italian euphemism for “I 
adore you,” but it did not touch the girl’s 
white, strained excitement. 

“They have planned to kill you,” she 
whispered. “I have my orders to wait 
a little, and then give the signal. They 
must be beginning to expect it.” 

His blank incredulous silence maddened 
her. ‘Will you not understand?” she 
cried. “Don Eusebio is to rush in and 
swear that I am his fromessa and you 
have mortally insulted him.” 

“Are you his promessa?” 
demanded. 

“ Rather than be that,” she said, “I 
would ask you to kill me.” 

“Do not give that signal yet,” he 
answered, smiling. “Let me think a 
moment.” 

Don Flaminio, his brother, Violante 
herself, were all dancing before him in a 


Palaret 
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new light, dazzling his mind’s eye not a 
little. His nature reasserted itself. He 
saw from his own standpoint, and saw 
clearly. If they wanted his life they 
would have to fight hard for it, but so 
would he. Even when he had considered 
him an old woman, he had known Don 
Flaminio Flabianico to be a fine swords- 
man. His brother had a shady reputaticn, 
and ranked as a skilled duell'st. He ro.e 
up. “If they are in the passage,” he 
said, “I had better join them.” 

Violante clutched his arm. 
Tullio !” 

That gentleman had appeared in the 
ante-room doorway, returning from an 
excursion into the shadowy void beyond 
it. His lean back was arched, his tail 
swelling. 

“ They are there already,” breathed the 
girl. 

Mat Palaret drew back a step or two, 
and opened an inlaid box that stood on a 
cabinet. A thin sweet music broke out, 
suddenly filling the room with its monoto- 
nous plaintive melody. Violante listened 
to it, in wrapped surprise and pleasure. 
Even the lurking enemy was forgotten. 
Mr. Palaret, who had taken her hand 
in his, must needs use a gentle force to 
make her come with him. 

He led her into his bedroom. The 
candles he had left lighted were burning 
steadily, untroubled by any breath from 
the shuttered windows ; the perfumes of 
his toilette still lingered. 

“T have plenty of arms here,” he said : 
“with sword and pistols we may stand a 
siege yet.” 

He closed the door, and was about 
to lock it. The keyhole was empty. Yet 
he could have vowed that the key had 
been there when he passed into the other 
room a quarter of an hourago! He turned 
to where his swords hung on the wall. 
His pistols lay in a case inside the painted 
chest below them. While he took them 
out Violante moved restlessly about the 
room, like some bright-eyed furtive mouse, 
seeking a crack to hide herself in. 
“Ts there no other way out?” she 
exclaimed—* no other door ?” 

The sa/one was tapestried. In this inner 
room the hangings were of coarse linen, 
worked in fantastic flowers and yet more 
fantastic birds. Parrots, striped pink and 
blue, ate cherries, and mocked her. 

“Tf there were only a door !” she wailed. 

Mr. Palaret laid down the pistols, 


“ Look at 











“He recoiled into the low doorway, clutched the doorpost with failing fingers, lost it, staggered. and went 
headlong down the stairs.” 
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swearing softly. They had been tampered 
with, and made useless. At that very 
moment Violante cried out: ‘* Madonna 
Santissima! I have found it!” 

The door she sought was there, under 
her hand. She ran to him. He was 
drawing a duelling sword from its sheath, 
amd hardly seemed to heed her eager 
question. 

“That little door? Where does it 
lead? It opens on a narrow staircase that 
goes down, so Bixley tells me, to a kind 
of storeroom on the ground floor, into 
which goods are brought from the canal.” 

“You can hide there!” she gasped, 
“and perhaps outside there isa boat. Be 
quick, quick, I pray you!” 

Mat Palaret looked hard at her, smiling 
strangely. 

“ Am I to run away?” he asked. “ And 
what will you do?” 

Violante’s small face was drawn and 
pinched. Her teeth chattered visibly. 
“They will not hurt me,” she murmured. 

** Not if you refuse to marry him ?” 

“They can do no worse than put me in 
a convent.” 

“ Come with me,” he said. 

He never heard her answer, if indeed 
she made one. Something had stirred, 
he thought, behind the little door. Rats 
sometimes scuffled at night on the stairs 
outside it, till he could almost swear to 
the trample of fighting men. Moved bya 
strong prevision, he raised the latch. 

The door opened. Into the dim light 
that revealed three steps below it, rose the 
livid face of Don Flaminio. 

Before his prompt, upward rush 
thrust Mr. Palaret retreated none too 
quickly. It was the sight of the girl 
that checked Don Flaminio, for she ran 
forward reckless and imploring. 

Mr, Palaret waved her away. Don 
Flaminio spat a vile name _ at_ her. 
‘** Hound !” said the other man in English, 
and the fight began. 

Little Violante, making no more vain 
effort at intervention, dragged her spell- 
bound feet away, and even her spell-bound 
eyes. With her back turned to them, 
with every muscle strained in the effort to 
push heavy chairs against the sa/one door, 
she still saw those fighting figures, the one 
as she fancied so dangerously deliberate 
in defence, the other so horribly swift and 
eager in attack. The sound of quick 
breathing reached her, the brisk, defiant 
click of steel on steel; and from the 


and 
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musical box, faint yet insistent, a gaily 
complacent strain full of small trills and 
flourishes. The tune broke off abruptly 
in a crashing fall. Don Eusebio, rushing 
down the long room, had dashed the 
musical box on the floor. Now he was at 
the closed door, beating upon it, thrusting 
against It. 

It did but yield half an inch. The 
chairs were no flimsy Louis Quinze 
modernities, but solid oak, and very stiff- 
backed. Violante, kneeling on one of 
them, pressed her shoulders against the 
door. Now the whole room was _ before 
her, and watch she must. The sword- 
blades flickered, and so did the guttering 
candles, smitten by a draught from the 
little open door. Now Mr. Palaret was 
pressing hard upon his enemy, and Don 
Flaminio, giving ground, was kept busy 
in defending himself. ‘The long waiting 
while one emotion after another tore at 
him—thirst for vengeance on the English- 
man, remorse that he had risked Violante, 
then a growing dread of being duped and 
deluded—had fagged and almost unnerved 
him before the fight began. And at this 
supreme moment he felt himself betrayed, 
baffled, deserted. Where was Eusebio, 
whose sword-blade should have been 
between the Englishman’s ribs by this 
time? With one swift half-glance he took 
in the door and the great chairs set against 
it, and Violante kneeling upon one of 
them. ‘The fury that rose in him made 
his ears sing, and dimmed his vision, 
and at the same moment living fire 
seemed to pierce his side. He recoiled 
into the low doorway, clutched the door- 
post with failing fingers, lost it, staggered, 
and went headlong down the stairs. 

Don Eusebio was using a bench as 
a battering-ram. Violante, flung forward, 
slid from her tottering seat. ‘The other 
chair crashed down. Don Eusebio sprang 
in over it, to see the long dim room 
empty, save for one little flying figure, 
that vanished swiftly, slamming a door 
to behind her. 

Don Eusebio howled a curse, but 
stopped short before entering on a rash 
pursuit. It was not he who would be 
decoyed into an ambush on that black, 
cut-throat stairs. 

He seized a candelabrum from the 
dressing-table. ‘When I hunt rats,” he 
said, “I take a light.” No emotion 
shook him other than an inspiriting blood- 
thirst. Although his brother might have 




















been worsted, put ors de combat, he 
was cheerfully certain of finding his prey 
waiting for him in the dark room below. 

He opened the door, and sent a waver- 
ing shaft of light down the narrow stair- 
way. It illumined a hand lying powerless 
on a step’s edge, and indicated the out- 
lines of a huddled motionless figure. 

Down below, in the black darkness 
of the storeroom, Mr. Palaret was groping 
along a wall, groping for what eluded his 
eager searching fingers. Little Violante, 
clinging to him, groped too. 

They heard an inhuman cry echoing 
under the vaulted roof. Mat Palaret felt 
the girl cower against him, “I have 
found it,” he panted: “ you are safe.” 

He dragged back a heavy bolt, and 
suddenly, like a dark picture in a darker 
frame, there appeared water faintly gleam- 
ing, and the orchard wall, low tree-tops, 
and a sky thickly starred. “Over the 
gate into the orchard,” thought Mat 
Palaret, “‘and across the orchard into 
the quiet road beyond.” “Come,” he 
said imperatively, drawing the girl closer 
to him. But little Violante resisted, 
horror - stricken. The boat she had 
dreamed of was not waiting for her! 
Only a madman, an Englishman, would 
have her fling herself into the canal—in 
her silk dress, too, her one silk dress ! 

Palaret knew that if he threw her in, 
or rather sprang down dragging her with 
him, a treacherous splash would betray 
their flight ; the door would be left in- 
vitingly open to pursuit. 

“ Listen !” he whispered. 

A stealthy slither came from the stair- 
case, as of some large thing that brushed 
the wall in descending. He felt the 
slender, straining body grow limp and 
yielding. ‘Together, moved by one im- 
pulse, they stepped down into the dark, 
waiting water. 


III. 


Not many hours later a distraught 
English manservant and Don Eusebio 
Flabianico presented themselves before 
the civic authorities of Padua, and made 
declaration: William Bixley, that he, Mr. 
Mathew Palaret’s valet, had received 


permission to spend the night out, had 
returned to his duties early in the morning, 
and had been received by Don Eusebio 
with the extraordinary intelligence that 
his master 


had disappeared. Don 
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Eusebio Flabianico: That he had been 
roused from sleep in the early morning 
by his brother shouting to him that Don 
Matteo Palaret was on the bridge fighting 
with footpads, and bidding him come to 
the rescue. ‘That he had thrown on his 
clothes, and rushed out of the house to 
see his brother, who was fighting two 
ruffians, fall wounded before his eyes ; 
that while he was driving off these 
wretches, Mr. Palaret had put a third 
to flight. That the Englishman had 
then persisted, despite his entreaties and 
remonstrances, in following up his fleeing 
assailants, with, Don Eusebio sorely 
feared, the sad result that he was lured 
into an ambush, set upon, and probably 
murdered. At any rate, he had not 


reappeared. His poor brother was ap- 
parently dying. 
No one—at first—threw any doubt 





upon Don Eusebio’s version of a not very 
surprising incident. Don Flaminio, as soon 
as he could be questioned, confirmed it 
in every particular. He had gone late 
to bed, and his chamber being at the end 
of the house above the fortone and facing 
the bridge, he had chanced to look out 
and see some fighting, struggling figures, 
and guessed that Don Matteo Palaret, 
returning from some house near by, was 
attacked by thieves. The Englishman 
often went out at night unattended, 
and scoffed at the need of greater pru- 
dence. Don Flaminio’s high respecta- 
bility as a law-abiding citizen, member of 
an ancient though impoverished family, 
placed him above suspicion. Besides, 
what conceivable reason could make him 
wish ill to an excellent lodger, such as 
can seldom be met with twice in a life- 
time? Poor Donna Carlotta seemed half 
distraught by her husband’s wound and 
the Englishman’s disappearance. The 
events of that terrible night had so dis- 
tressed her young cousin, the Signorina 
Violante, that Donna Carlotta, fearing for 
the girl’s health, had hastily packed her 
off to the Convent of Santa Margherita in 
Monte. 

Presently Mr. Bixley, who had been 
urging on the police to search for his 
master’s dead body, quietly vanished ; and 
the theory was very naturally started that 
he himself had been one of the assassins, 
or at least, knowing Mr. Palaret’s habits, 
had planned the treacherous attack. 

In polite society no sensation lasts long, 
because the polite are afraid of retailing 
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stale gossip and appearing ignorant of 
the new. In the drawing-rooms of Padua 
Mr. Palaret was, or seemed to be, very 
soon forgotten; but under the vaulted 
arcades of the streets and in the Prato 
della Valle the little people, people of 
no importance, still wondered, argued 
and suspected. Three persons, in their 
eyes, had mysteriously disappeared—the 
Englishman, his valet, and the young 
girl Violante. Donna Carlotta’s friends 
might believe, if they chose, that the girl 
was at Santa Margherita in Monte, had 
discovered a vocation and was about to 
enter on her noviciate. Who had seen 
her go? Who, indeed, could swear to 
ever having set eyes on her since ¢hat 
night? She, for certain, knew the key of 
the mystery—nay, was herself its key. 

The gossip thickened and grew darker. 
It became a shadow hanging about 
the house by the bridge, dogging Don 
Flaminio’s ungainly furtive figure, go 
where it might. It crystallised rapidly 
into a legend, which told how Palaret, 
not satisfied with the approval of Padua’s 
lovely ladies and ladies of pleasure, had 
coveted the one flower in Don Flaminio’s 
garden. 

The master of the house having dis- 
covered that he was being hoodwinked 
and the girl made love to, he and his 
brother had taken action accordingly. 
Attacked in the house, the Englishman 
had fled out of it, and the girl with him, 
was overtaken on the bridge, ran Don 
Flaminio through the body, and was 
himself slain by Don Eusebio. What 


had become of his corpse? Who could 
tell? No one would be so stupid as 
to fling it into the canal, which, for the 
rest, had been thoroughly and fruitlessly 
searched. What became of the Signorina 
Violante? Who could tell? Perhaps 
she was indeed smuggled off to a con- 
vent, or perhaps she threw herself before 
her lover and was killed with him. 
Don Eusebio was a terrible man, and 
would eagerly avenge the honour of his 
family. Yes, most likely the poor child 
was dead. 

The legend has lived obstinately, and 
been handed down a scrap of unrecorded, 
never-forgotten civic history, with a house 
and a bridge always there to witness it, 
with their sinister haunting names. 

Against all this I can set but one piece 
of evidence, which to me is, however, 
conclusive. 

A plain marble memorial tablet decorates 
the chancel of a Sussex country church. 
The record upon it begins with these 
words : 

IN PERPETUAL MEMORY OF 
VIOLANTE, 
DEAR AND HONOURED WIFE OF 
‘MATHEW PALARET, EsQuirRe, 
OF GREENFOLD GRANGE, IN THIS PARISH. 


In the face of legend, house, and bridge, 
of the Ponte della Morte and the Casa 
della Mal’ Ora, I am ready to maintain 
that the story of little Violante should 
end with “married and lived happily 
ever after.” 
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“She looked straight in front of her at a water-wagtail darting about ’ 





PAMELA'S DECISION. 


BY MRS. PHILIP 


ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. BALLIOL SALMON. 


AMELA had for some days been 
wearing the little air of abstraction 
that usually proved to be the 

forerunner of trouble, so when she said 
suddenly: “Aunt Marion, I have got 
myself into rather a muddle, and would 
very much like to have your advice,” 
I was not altogether surprised. 

We were sitting on the lawn in the 
shadow of a syringa bush. It was very 
hot, and Pamela was for some reason or 
other so restless that she seemed quite 
unable to sit still, and after wandering 
about the garden uneasily for some little 
time she had finally deposited herself in 
a comfortable cushion-lined garden-chair 
at my side. 





CHAMPION DE 


CRESPIGNY. 


Pamela had been committed to my 
care while her parents were in India: 
she was not strong, and would not have 
been able to stand the climate. She 
was my husband’s niece, not my own, 
and the disparity of age between us was 
not very great; but Pamela considered 
my marriage state a guarantee for a 
discretion to which I felt I could lay no 
claim, and applied to me to help her 
out of any difficulty she might be in as 
a matter of course. Her extrication had 
sometimes been accomplished at some 
little cost to myself, and I consequently 
noted her puckered brows and the 
perplexed droop of her mouth with some 
inward anxiety. She was very lovely: 
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an appeal from her blue eyes would melt 
a heart of stone; but, fond as I was of 
her, I sometimes wished that her parents 
would come home and take up their own 
responsibilities. 

“What is it this time?” I asked, after 
a pause. 

“This time ?” she replied, looking at 
me reproachfully. “You speak as if 
such predicaments were common, and I 
can assure you this one isn’t.” 

That I could well believe, and awaited 
further enlightenment in silence. 

“T was, as I might say, led into it 
through the force of circumstances.” 

“Have you been forgetting to answer 
your letters again, or sending two different 
answers to the same man?” 

“Neither,” she answered, quite un- 
ruffled ; “it wasn’t very likely I should 
do that twice. This is a different affair 
altogether. In some ways it’s not so 
very bad; and in other ways—it’s the 
mischief,” she ended thoughtfully. 

“T’ve no doubt of that,” I remarked 
drily. 

“T thought you might be able to help 
me,” she added. 

“Tf you tell me what the trouble is, I 
shall be better able to judge.” 

Pamela drew a little pattern on the 
grass with the toe of her shoe. 

“You see,” she began slowly, “it’s 
Captain Pilkington.” 

“Ves?” 

“He’s asked me to marry him, and 
I’ve said ‘ yes.’ ” , 

‘““And you meant to say ‘no,’ I 
suppose ?” 

‘“Not at all, Aunt Marion—it isn’t 
that.” She paused again. “But Mr. 
Griffins has also asked me to marry him.” 

“Well?” I said, with a little impatience 
as she hesitated: “you can’t have said 
‘yes’ to both of them.” 

She looked straight in front of her 
at a water-wagtail darting about on the 
ground after flies. 

“ But that is just what I have done,” 
she murmured gently. 

I sat up in my chair, not sure if I had 
heard aright. 

“At least,” she went on, without 
looking at me, “I haven't gute said 
‘yes’ to either of them—that’s the 
redeeming point; but it’s possible they 
may think I have—it’s even probable. 
And that’s the mischief,” she added softly. 
“Do you mean to tell me you have 
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practically accepted two men?” I repeated, 
with slow emphasis on each word, 

She turned her eyes slowly from 
contemplation of the water-wagtail, and 
nodded her pretty head at me twice 
impressively. 

““That’s the very point of the dilemma,’ 
she said placidly. 

I sank back in my chair helplessly to 
collect my wits, not certain whether I 
wanted to laugh or cry. 

“Whatever made you do it?” 

‘Goodness knows,” she repliedsolemnly. 
“JT didn’t mean to, any more than the 
man in the moon; it was the sort of 
thing you might have done yourself, 
Aunt Marion, or anybody.” She paid 
no attention to my indignant denial. 
“It was quite by accident, and you know 
how horrid it is to say ‘no’ to a really 
nice man. 

“And so you said ‘yes’ to two of 
them,” I remarked grimly. 

Pamela turned her eyes away again, 
blinking in the sunshine that came 
dancing through the thick foliage of the 
syringa. 

““T told you I didn’t quite say ‘ yes’; 
only in a sort of way . 

“‘T know exactly,” I interrupted ; ‘ but 
if Captain Pilkington and Mr. Griffins 
both think you've said ‘yes,’ what you 
may have meant to say doesn’t seem to 
matter much. What are you going 
to do?” 

‘“*T haven’t a notion,” she said placidly ; 
“that’s just what I want your advice 
about.” 

“T wish you could manage to come 
to me for advice before you do these 
things instead of after,” I retorted 
severely. 

“So do I,” she said sweetly; “it 
would save a lot of trouble in the long 
run. I can’t possibly marry them both, 
you know.” 

“Of course you can’t.” 

** And, after all, they must know that 
as well as I do,—so I don’t know that 
there’s anything really to make a fuss 
about, when you come to think of it.” 

She leaned back in the low garden- 
chair among the cushions; and in spite 
of a certain exasperation at her inconse- 
quence, my eye dwelt for a moment, 
with the love of an artist, at the sweet, 
clear-cut profile against the deep shadow 
of the bush beyond 
“Have you any intention of marrying 
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either of them?” I asked, as severely as 
I could. 

Pamela looked straight in front of her, 
again intent upon the water-wagtail, now 
skimming along the gravel path that ran 
between us and the flower-border ; then 
she threw her head still farther back, and 
gazed with rapt attention at the blue 
cloudless sky above her. 

“T don’t know,” she said at last. 

** Pamela,” I said slowly, “ 1 sometimes 
think you are a very cruel girl.” 

She turned her face from contemplation 
of the skies with genuine astonishment in 
her wide-open eyes. “I, Aunt Marion! 
You know perfectly well I wouldn’t hurt 
a mouse. It was just because my heart 
was as soft as batter, that I’ve got myself 
into this fix.” 

“You've no business to get yourself 
into what you call ‘fixes’ of that sort.” 

Pamela turned her face skywards again. 
“IT grant you it was silly and tiresome 
and all that kind of thing; but you 
needn’t talk to me as if I were downright 
wicked—a child of darkness, like a black- 
beetle.” 

I made no answer: I felt really angry 
with her. It seemed so impossible to 
make her take anything seriously. 

** Also,” she added softly, having waited 
in vain for me to speak, “I think I am 
going to marry one of them.” 

“And how about Dick Morton?” I 
asked doubtfully. Dick Morton had 
been her faithful adorer ever since she 
had left school. 

‘*Mr. Morton is out of the running,” 
she replied, with her nose still pointing 
heavenwards ; *‘ he has put himself outside 
the pale altogether. I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if I never spoke to him again. I 
like Mr. Griffins very much, but I don’t 
like his name, and I like Captain Pilking- 
ton much better. I think he is the one 
I shall marry, Aunt Marion.” 

I was rather surprised—as surprised as 
I was ever likely to be at anything 
Pamela might take it into her head to do. 

“TI had no idea you knew each other 
so well.” 

“We don’t,” she replied calmly, sitting 
up in her chair and fanning herself lazily 
with her hat. “TI think that’s all the 
better. He'll come fresher, so to speak, 
and there’s nothing so nice as the un- 
expected.” 


I thought that in a husband it might 


become a nuisance, and said so. 
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“That’s just where you’re wrong, Aunt 
Marion : it’s in a husband one wants it,— 
it doesn’t matter in anybody else; and 
you must admit that Uncle John is very 
unexpected at times, so you’ve nothing 
to complain of. If I had to live with 
a man who never did anything I didn’t 
expect, I don’t know what I should do— 
turn into a pillar of salt, I think.” 

“That would be the unexpected for 
him, anyway,” I remarked. 

“He'd only have himself to thank,” 
she said sweetly. 

Whether this reflection would be very 
consoling to Pamela as a pillar of salt, 
I didn’t inquire ; and she went on: 

“T think Captain Pilkington might be 
very unexpected. What do you think 
about him ?” 

“T haven’t thought about him at all. 
How did you first get to know him ?” 

Pamela sank back again into the downy 
depths of her cushions and turned her 


face towards me. “ Drawing pigs with 
our eyes shut,” she said, after a little 
pause. 


“Oh,” I said stupidly. 

““We began by drawing different pigs ; 
but, you see, he drew them so much 
better than I did—I never can make their 
front legs join up at their chins. So 
at last he held my hand, and we shut 
our eyes and drew the same pig.” She 
hesitated. ‘Then, before I had a notion 
of what was going to happen, he’d pro- 
posed and I’d said ‘ yes’—or very nearly 
said ‘ yes,’” she added hastily, as I opened 
my mouth to speak. 

‘* And on such very slight acquaintance 
you think of marrying him ?” 

“Tt’s not such a very slight acquaint- 
ance. We've met at other times as well, 
and sometimes we drew pigs and some- 
times we—didn't,” she ended weakly. 

** Has he any other qualifications besides 
drawing pigs well with his eyes shut ?” 

“Heaps. He’s fair and tall, and has 
blue eyes and wavy hair and a nice laugh, 
and—all that sort of thing.” 

* And Mr. Griffins ?” 


‘““He’s very nice too. That’s just the 


worst of it.’ She sat up and leaned 
eagerly towards me. “That is really why 
I want your advice, Aunt Marion. Mind, 


I don’t promise to take it; but it would 
be a satisfaction to know which you think 
I had better marry.” 

“You had better marry the man you 
really care for; there is no doubt about 
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that,” I said bluntly. “If you care for 
him enough, you won’t hesitate between 
him and anybody else for a moment.” 
Pamela shook her head. “I am not 
sure about that; if I were, I wouldn’t 
want your advice. You see,” she went 


on thoughtfully, turning her face away 
and watching a branch of the crimson 
rambler at the back of the flower-border 
sway gently in the breeze, “I am quite 
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cried suddenly, and, springing to her feet, 
she disappeared abruptly along the path 
that led to the walled garden, leaving me 
to wonder what new freak had entered 
her head. 

I was not long left in doubt, for in a 
moment she reappeared bearing a large 
horse-daisy from one of the flower-borders 
in her hand. 


“The Fates shall decide it,” she said, 
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‘*So after putting his cup down very deliberately, and frowning at Captain Pilkington because 
there was no more seed-cake...” 


sure Mr. Griffins would make a delightful 
husband for—say six months.” 

“And then ?” 

“And then I should be deadly sick of 
him.” 

“Then you will assuredly do better not 
to marry him.” 
_ “That is what I think,” she exclaimed 
In a tone of relief. “I am sure he 
wouldn’t be as unexpected as Captain 
Pilkington. I know what I'll do,” she 





smiling contentedly and flinging herself 
into her chair. ‘‘I’d have asked you 
to have cherry tart for luncheon if I’d 
thought of it soon enough, and I suppose 
it’s rather late for cherries too. Don’t 
you think this is a wery good plan, Aunt 
Marion ?” 

“No, I don’t,” was my blunt reply, 
wishing in my heart that people would 
look after their own children: “ when it 
comes to choosing a husband I should 
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prefer having a voice of my own in the 
matter.” 

“You have no sporting instincts,” she 
retorted pleasantly, pulling the daisy-head 
off its stalk and holding it up between 
her finger and thumb. “To me it is 
a most exciting moment. These petals 
shall decide my fate.” 

‘* And, incidentally, the fates of Cap- 
tain Pilkington and Mr. Griffins,” I sug- 
gested. 

But Pamela was far too absorbed to 
pay any attention. She had already 
embarked on her appeal to Destiny, and 
with great earnestness was busy pulling 
out the petals of the flower, muttering 
each name alternately'as it fluttered to 
the ground. 

“Captain Pilkington,—Mr. Griffins (he 
is torn in half and doesn’t count) ; Mr. 
Griffins,” she repeated, plucking out a 
fresh petal,—‘‘ Captain Pilkington; Mr. 
Griffins, — Captain Pilkington; Mr. 
Griffins,”—she tore out two by mistake 
and carefully separated them,—‘‘ Captain 
Pilkington ; Mr. Griffins,—Captain Pil- 
kington; Mr. Griffins,—Captain Priffing- 
ton; Mr. Gilkins,—Captain Grilkington ; 
Mr. Piffins (I mean Captain Griffington),— 
Mr. Pilkins.” She threw away the last 
petal, and looked upat me. ‘‘ And which 
the dickens is that ?” she asked, in grave 
perplexity. 

“*T don’t know ; I shouldn’t think any- 
body did. It might be either,” I replied. 
“Tt doesn’t seem such a very good plan, 
after all.” 

“T don’t believe it would be any good 
trying again ; I should do that every time, 
like Peter Piper. What tiresome names 
they’ve got!” 
the daisy away from her with a little 
gesture of impatience. 

“Tt seems almost a waste of energy. 
Is there no other method by which you 
can arrive at a decision ?” 

She sprang to her feet with a sudden 
air of determination. 

“IT shan’t trust to chance any more,” 
she cried: “as the Fates refuse to help 
me I decide definitely and finally for 
myself. I will marry Captain Pilkington. 
I rather think I always meant to, at the 
back of my head, no matter how the 
daisy came out. When you come to 
think of it, Aunt Marion, Pilkins, which 
came out at the end, is much nearer 
Pilkington than Griffins, so Fate really 
points that way too. And I want you to 
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She flung the remains of 








send a note over and ask him to come 
to tea.” 

I stared at her in amazement, “T! 
Ask him to tea! Why on earth should 
I? I hardly know him.” 

Her eyes sparkled with suppressed 
excitement, and she looked at me 
imploringly. 

‘To please me, dear Aunt Marion. 
I want to settle it. It’s horrid to have 
a thing of that kind hanging over one’s 
head. Now that I’ve quite decided,— 
and I know that I had really decided it 
in my heart of hearts long ago,—I would 
rather put an end to the uncertainty. It’s 
only fair to him too,” she added, with a 
pious solicitude for Captain Pilkington’s 
welfare that seemed a little belated. 
“Do, Aunt Marion: you might do this 
little thing for me. It’s not very much 
to ask, and it affects my whole life’s 
happiness.” 

Still I did not speak, for I was busy 
turning the matter over in my mind. 
Pamela stood before me, her hands 
clasped, her blue eyes looking suspiciously 
moist—a very picture of entreaty. 

It was a great responsibility, but after 
all there was much to be said in favour 
of it, I thought to myself, with the worldly 
wisdom one always has to spare for other 
folks’ affairs. Pamela’s affairs were begin- 
ning to get on my nerves; hitherto she 
had been fairly lucky in falling on her 
feet, but I was always afraid she would 
some day by her thoughtlessness find 
herself in a really serious predicament, 
and it might be better for herself and 
everybody if she were happily settled 
for good and all. ‘There was nothing 
against Captain Pilkington from any 
point of view ; quite the contrary, in fact, 
for he was highly spoken of by every 
one, and would probably make Pamela 
a very good husband. 

She was free to make her own choice— 
this I knew would be her parents’ wish ; 
and although she had seemingly made 
that choice very suddenly, she would not 
have been Pamela if she had done other- 
wise. As she herself had said, she had 
probably decided “in the back of her 
head” some time ago. 

So, as she had made up her mind to 
marry Captain Pilkington, the sooner she 
did so the better ; and after contemplating 
her anxious face for a few moments in 
silence, I nodded my head slowly. 
“If you really mean to say ‘yes’ 


this 



































PAMELA’S 


time, I’ll ask him to tea,” I said. “I 
think he'll be a little surprised, as I’ve 
hardly spoken to him; and I wouldn’t do 
it for any other reason.” 

“Of course I am going to say ‘yes’ ; 
that’s what I want to see him for,” she 
cried ecstatically, “although I’ve almost 
as good as said it already—pretty nearly. 
Aunt Marion, you’re a dear! You shall 
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house to finish some letters for the post. 
She seemed to have forgotten all about 
the much misused Mr. Griffins, and I 
congratulated myself that I had not been 
asked to explain matters to him. This 
I firmly resolved I would not do; no 
tears nor entreaties should persuade me. 
Pamela had behaved very badly, and she 
should find her own way out of that part 


“41 am engaged to be married,’ she said, smiling sweetly.” 


give me away and wear a green dress 
because green is your colour ; and please 
will you have seed-cake for tea, because 
I know he hates plum. Will you write 
the note at once ?” 

So I went intd the house, thankful that 
Pamela had at last made up her mind, 
and despatched the missive by a messenger 
on horseback, and then retired to the 


of the situation. She would probably 
consider the announcement of her en- 
gagement to Captain Pilkington a quite 
sufficient explanation to the other. In 
future, the extrication of Pamela from her 
“ fixes,” if she got into them, would rest 
with Captain Pilkington, and not with me 
a reflection that afforded me lively 





satisfaction. 
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He came punctually at five o'clock, his 
face wreathed in smiles, and full of grati- 
tude for my note. He was certainly a 
very nice man, and I thought Pamela, 
with all her inconsequence, had made a 
good choice. We had tea in the drawing- 
room, and we both watched the door for 
Pamela’s appearance. 

But she didn’t come. 

We drank our tea and talked vaguely 
about nothing in particular, while the 
wrath in my heart grew momentarily, and 
Captain Pilkington’s spirits visibly ebbed. 

Matters were scarcely improved by the 
arrival of Mr. Griffins just as Captain 
Pilkington was finishing his second cup 
of tea with as much deliberate procrastina- 
tion as was possible. 

The two men glared at one another, 
each in the conscious assurance of victory, 
and I began to wish I had never been 
born. Captain Pilkington ate another 
piece of seed-cake and had a third cup of 
tea, while Mr. Griffins began slowly on his 
first. 

What had happened to Pamela I could 
not imagine, and I felt more really angry 
with her than I ever had in my life before. 
I shudder to think of what Captain 
Pilkington’s opinion of me must have 
been: he must surely have thought me 
mad to invite him, apparently, to tea 
téte-a-téte with myself, when I had hardly 
met him half a dozen times. Nor could I 
explain that it was on her account, and 
because she intended to accept him as 
her future partner in life. 

The two men were quite determined 
to outstay one another, and I wondered 
if I was ever going to get rid of them. 

Captain Pilkington at last asked after 
Pamela with a little air of proprietorship 
that drove Mr. Griffins wild, considering, 
as he doubtless did, that it was he who 
was the favoured suitor. I was glad of the 
opportunity of explaining that I expected 
to see her every moment, and could not 
imagine why she did not come in ; which 
led Captain Pilkington to unbend so far 
as to say it was very kind of me to have 
asked him over. 

This immediately made Mr. Griffins 
my enemy for life. 

No doubt he concluded that I had 
attempted to wean Pamela’s regard from 
himself in favour of the other. So after 
putting his cup down very deliberately, 
and frowning at Captain Pilkington be- 
cause there was no more seed-cake to 
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afford him an excuse for remaining, he 
rose with a rather aggressively expressed 
intention of taking his chance of finding 
Pamela on his way through the gardens, 

At this Captain Pilkington also took 
his leave, with my very cordially expressed 
hope that they might be successful: a 
hope on my part that was quite sincere, 
for if Pamela should find herself in the 
most unpleasant position she had ever 
been in in her life, it would be no more 
than she deserved. 

I returned to my chair on the lawn, 
consumed with a helpless rage, and had 
not been seated there for more than two 
minutes before Pamela’s head appeared 
round the corner of a rhododendron bush. 

“Have they gone?” she asked in a 
cautious whisper. 

“Yes, they have,” I retorted fiercely: 
“and what do you mean, Pamela, by your 
abominable behaviour? You placed me 
in a most false position and a very un- 
pleasant one. ‘To the end of my life I 
can never explain to Captain Pilkington 
why I asked him suddenly to tea like 
that.” 

She came slowly out from her hiding- 
place and faced me. “I know it was 
horrid of me, Aunt Marion, and I am so 
sorry; but you really won't mind when 
you know why I did it.” 

“Why did you do it?” I asked, with 
my wrath still at white heat. 

“T am engaged to be married,” she 
said, smiling sweetly. 

I looked at her in angry perplexity. 
“But you can’t be,” I remonstrated: 
“you never spoke to him. You never 
even saw him.” 

Pamela smiled again. “It isn’t him,” 
she said, with a little laugh at my look of 
dazed amazemert. “It’s Dick Morton. 
You see, when you sent that note off, and 
I found I was going to marry Captain 
Pilkington for certain, I got frightened, 
and sent a wire to Dick, and he came 
immediately, and—and we're going to be 
married, almost at once, if you will give 
your consent.” 

For a moment a deathly silence reigned 
between us; then I said slowly, “I 
don’t believe you have any heart at all, 
Pamela.” 

She moved off towards the house, and 
looked back at me just before disappear- 
ing round the clump of syringa. 

‘“‘T haven’t,” she said serenely: ‘ Dick’s 
got it.” 


” 
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5. 


Y wife has distinctly esthetic 
tastes, and of course we haven't 
a comfortable chair in the 
house. All our rooms are provided with 
dado and friezes—the colours are artistic, 
but hideous; even our drawing-room 
chairs are Chippendale,—they are hard 
and uncomfortable, but correct. Our 
chimneys smoke, but then the grates 
are covered with elaborate brass and tile 
work. The whole of my income goes in 
decorations for the interior of our little 
Queen Anne bijou house, the name of 
which is exhibited in large gilt letters 
upon a pseudo-mediezval terra-cotta tile— 
“Ve Snuggerie.” 

I had returned rather early from my 
office in Somerset House, fatigued with 
my hard day’s work. My hoursare long— 
from ten till four; we have an hour for 
lunch, but still I consider them long, that 
is to say, for a superior official. I am a 
Deputy-Sub-Vice-Assistant-Commissioner, 
and so | have a room to myself. The 
subordinates come at nine and go at six. 
I was a subordinate once, but I try to 
blot out that dreadful time from my 
memory. I think my work is_ hard, 
because it is so terribly monotonous, 
and because even the Deputy-Sub-Vice- 
Assistant-Commissioners are not allowed 
to smoke in office hours, which is. ex- 
cessively annoying. ‘The first of the 
month is always a pleasant day for me, 
for on the first we draw our pay. It was 
one first of July when I arrived at “Ye 
Snuggerie,” my pay in good notes and 
gold in my pocket. I found my wife, 
all smiles, awaiting my return. It is a 


curious fact that on the first of the month 
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my wife is always wreathed in smiles, for 
she manages to extract a varying amount 
from me on these occasions for the 
decoration of our uncomfortable but: 
artistic little home. 

** George,” she said, “I have a surprise 
for you. I have longed for it for nearly 
three weeks, and I’ve had it sent home 
to-day. I hope I haven’t done wrong, 
George,” she said anxiously, as she put 
her hand on my shoulder, ‘“‘ Promise me 
you won’t send it back again, George. 
3ut I’m sure it’s an immense bargain, 
Mr. Lazarus himself says it’s a_ real 
antique, and worth double the money.” 

“ How much?” I said, with a sigh. 

“Tt’s only four guineas, George, but 
it’s such a precious, precious, prayer- 
carpet, and I want you to look upon it as 
a present from me.” 

But I don’t want a prayer-carpet,” I 
replied, severely. “The place is full 
enough now of gimcracks and tomfoolery, 
and I really do think we can do without 
a prayer-carpet. This is probably a mere 
ugly rug made in some Indian gaol. 
What can you expect for four guineas ? 
Oriental rugs——’” I continued; and I was 
about to exhibit to my wife my superior 
knowledge, when I perceived that her eyes 
were full of tears. 


” 


“Don’t cry, Rosa,” I said: “I'd 
rather swallow the prayer-carpet whole 
than see you cry. Where is the thing? 


If Lazarus said it was a bargain, you may 
depend upon it that Lazarus was right.” 

“Oh, George, I’m sure it’s genuine 
antique,” she replied, with a little smile of 
relief. ‘It’s so very ancient, in fact, that 
it’s almost dropping to pieces.” 

I followed my wife into her tiny drawing- 
room, and there I saw the most hideous 
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little carpet Vd ever set eyesupon. What 
had been its original colours I cannot 
say, they were so terribly subdued by the 
poetic dirt of ages. It was about two 
yards long and a yard wide. In the 
centre was a sort of lozenge-shaped dab 
of colour, upon which was an inscription 
in Arabic characters. Now, I can read the 
Arabic alphabet—not that I. understand 
Arabic in the least; so I knelt down 
on the carpet and with some trouble I 
made out the inscription. It was simply a 
name—“ Su/et:inan thn Daoud.” 

“By Jove, Rosa,” I cried, “you may 
have got a real treasure here! Suleiman 
ibn Daoud means ‘Solomon, the son of 
David.’ Perhaps this is the original 
magic carpet of King Solomon.” 

And then, still kneeling on the carpet, I 
proceeded to explain to Rosa how the great 
King Solomon possessed a magic carpet, 
which at the simple command of its owner 
instantaneously transported him and an 
unlimited number of fellow-passengers 
whithersoever he would. 

Whether Rosa was astonished at the 
amount of my Oriental knowledge, or 
whether she merely wished to stroke me 
the right way, I cannot tell, but she 
plumped down upon the little carpet at 
my side and, taking my hand, said in 
most confiding manner, “Oh, George 
dear, I wonder if it really is Mr. Solomon’s 
carpet ?” 

“ King Solomon’s, my dear,” said I, 
with dignity, correcting her.‘ ’m afraid 
it’s hardly likely,” I continued. 

“Oh, if we could only find it out, 
George! It would be worth ever so 
much, you know, then. But you'll keep 
it anyhow, won’t you? For Mr. Lazarus’s 
young man is to call for the carpet, or the 
money, in an hour.” 

“Very well, then, my dear, we'll soon 
ascertain its value,” I said with a laugh, 
as I took her hand. ‘“ Hold tight, Rosa. 
I desire,” I continued in a loud voice, “to 
be at once transported to the loveliest of 
all the lovely gardens that surround the 
great city of Ispahan.” 

To our intense astonishment, Rosa, the 
carpet and I went straight up through the 
ceiling of “‘ Ye Snuggerie,” and found our- 
selves at once in the blue empyrean. I'd 
never been in the blue empyrean before. 
Talk of change of air and scene! We 
were having it now with a vengeance. 
There was a loud rustling sound as of the 
beating of wings, and invisible hands held 
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up the four corners of the carpet, as we 
flew through the air. ‘The sensation was 
decidedly pleasant, all the same. Such 
was the speed at which we were travelling 
that Rosa’s ebon locks flew out like a 
mane behind her. 

‘This is all very well,” I said, “ but I 
should like to see something of the 
country.” 

In an instant we appeared to drop like 
a stone out of the blue empyrean, and 
to my astonishment I found that we were 
flying through the air at terrific speed, 
and that beneath us in every direction we 
saw nothing but what appeared to be the 
sea, 

“Where on earth can we be?” I cried. 

‘“We must be crossing the Channel,” 
said Rosa. 

“We must have passed the Channel 
long ago at the rate we have been travel- 
ling,” 1 exclaimed. 

“Oh, George,” said my wife, “the old 
carpet is very rotten, and if anything hap- 
pened we should be drowned.” 

I reassured her. I placed a protecting 
arm round her waist, and drew her 
attention to a dim shape which was 
beginning to appear in front of us, and 
which gradually developed into the in- 
distinct outlines of forest-covered hills 
and deep wooded valleys, in which we 
caught occasional glimpses of what looked 
like threads of molten silver, which were 
evidently rivers. 

In a few moments we passed over the 
shore itself. ‘here was a little port with 
some shipping; I saw a steamer flying 
the Russian flag. We passed within 
a hundred yards of her. ‘Though there 
were plenty of passengers upon the deck, 
not a soul took the slightest notice of us. 

“That’s a very curious thing,” I 
remarked to my wife, as the steamer dis- 
appeared in the distance. “We must 
have become invisible.” 

“Then that accounts for my not feeling 
seasick,” replied Rosa, inconsequently. 

A large city suddenly appeared beneath 
us, only to disappear again. I caught a 
glimpse of great blue domes and tall 
white minarets. ‘‘ Mosques, by Jove!” 
I cried. “Rosa,” I said, explanatorily, 
“we're in Persia already! We must have 
just crossed the Caspian. ‘That would 
account for that Russian steamer. The 
country is a bit monotonous, isn’t it?” 
I added, gazing down at the panorama 
of forest and jungle that seemed to be 
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flowing at lightning speed beneath us. 
“T hope we shall clear those mountain 
tops,” I cried, as I observed a vast range 
of rocky mountains which seemed to be 
advancing menacingly towards us, “ Hang 
the scenery!” I added. ‘‘It was safer 
up above ; I wish we were back there.” 





mouth, an innumerable legion of weird 
and mysterious-looking beings became 
suddenly materialised. In some respects 
these creatures resembled humanity. ‘They 
were winged giants of enormous size. Six 
of the biggest of them clutched the two 
longer edges of the little carpet with one 


“The sensation was decidedly pleasant, all the same.” 


[n an instant the carpet seemed to 
swerve. ‘The rushing sound of wings 
grew almost deafening, and we were in 
the blue empyrean once more. Then the 
whole thing suddenly dawned upon me. 
Lt was the carpet of Solomon ! 

“IT wish we could see the 
locomotive,” I muttered. 

The instant the words were out of my 





well, the 


claw-like hand. The other was stretched 
out and clasped by that of another 
monster, and so on. And we saw that 
we were being borne through space by six 
lines of flying giants, each line, owing to 
its vast length, actually disappearing in 
the distance. As far as our vision could 
reach we gazed along the six interminable 
ranks of flying giants, which tapered off 
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into the far distance, and seemed towards 
the extremities but as a disappearing line 
of migratory birds. 

‘“* George,” cried Rosa, clinging very 
tightly to me—“Oh, George, they’re 
bogies ! ” 

“ Not a bit of it, my dear,” I said sooth- 
ingly. ‘“ They are but jus, the winged 
spirits of the air. ‘The slaves of Solomon. 
Chaps you read about in the Aradian 
Nights, you know. Solomon bottled one, 
don’t you remember? And they are a 
very obedient lot,” I added ; ‘‘ each chap 
is doing his level best.” 

And then we looked at the terrific faces 
of the flying giants. ‘They were a very 
miscellaneous crowd, but each spirit was 
of a fierce and forbidding aspect. ‘They 
had large eyes, shaggy hair, with enormous 
moustachios, huge ears and teeth. There 
were black spirits, white spirits, and 
brown spirits, whose colour gave them a 
semi-human appearance, but there were 
also red, green and blue monsters, and 
parti-coloured ones as well, and some with 
heads like dogs, lions and bears; but 
one ultramarine-coloured gentleman with 
yellow dots, and vermilion hair, was dis- 
tinctly comic. He struck me much as an 
Edition de luxe of a favourite Jack-in-the- 
box I had possessed when a boy. But he 
didn’t squeak—not he. Nota man jack of 
them, if I may be pardoned the expression, 
uttered a sound. But they were evidently 
flying all they knew, and great drops of 
perspiration continually fell from their 
outstretched chins. 

** Rosa,” said I, assuming the tone of 
the late Mr. Barlow, ‘“ we should always ap- 
proach things ina scientific spirit. We now 
know the real cause of thunder showers.” 

But Rosa was genuinely alarmed. She 
clung to me very tightly indeed. 

“T wish they would go back into 
invisibility,” I cried, ‘‘ for your sake.” 

The words were hardly out of my 
mouth, when all instantly disappeared. 
But we knew they were there all the 
same. We could still hear the synchronous 
beating of their huge wings. 

“T feel better,” said Rosa—‘‘ much 
better.” 

“We must be nearly there by now,” I 
said, “ considering the speed at which we 
have come.” 

I was right. As rapidly as we had 
risen, we now descended. 

It seemed rather oppressively hot, and 
as we dropped towards the earth the vast 
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domes and minarets of a great Eastern 
city appeared to flash past us, as, gently 
and softly, the frouzy little carpet sank 
to earth, and we found ourselves care- 
fully deposited beneath a vast plane tree 
in a shady little dell, while a gurgling 
brooklet babbled at our feet. The air 
was heavy with the scent of moss roses— 
so pungent was the odour as to be almost 
unpleasant ; the song of nightingales could 
be heard in every direction, and we both 
looked round in astonishment upon the 
babbling brook, and the deep and varied 
green shades of the thickly planted jungle 
forest of ornamental trees. Great masses 
of bright glossy green foliage, interspersed 
with tufts of deep scarlet and yellow, were 
a puzzle to me at first, but Rosa told me 
they were pomegranate blossoms. 

“T’m quite, quite sure of it, George,” 
she said, “ for I had pomegranate blossoms 
in my-last winter bonnet. They were 
French flowers, George, and horribly ex- 
pensive.” 

There was no gainsaying evidence such 
as this. Besides, on examination, we saw 
great quantities of the young fruit hanging 
on the trees. Of orange trees there were 
literally thousands, covered with a_pro- 
fusion of the fruit, as yet of a deep dark 
green. But before we had time to make 
closer investigation into the nature of the 
grateful shade, which surrounded us on all 
sides but one, a very old man in a long 
blue cloth coat, trimmed with tarnished 
silver lace, and wearing a turban, suddenly 
made his appearance. 

My wife gave a shriek of terror, and 
clutched me by the arm. ‘Oh, George,” 
she said, “it’s the wicked magician him- 
self!” 


II. 


My wife was beside herself with terror 
at the appearance of the old man she 
suspected of being what she had termed 
“the wicked magician himself.” 

I reassured her at once. ‘“He’s a great 
deal too polite, my dear, for a wicked 
magician.” 

The old man had already commenced 
a long succession of bows. ‘“* Sadaam, 
Sahib,” he said ; “Salaam, Sahib!” And 
then he went on bowing like an Eastern 
Sir Pertinax MacSycophant. 

I only know one Oriental word, and I 
used it at once. “ Bismillah,” 1 said 
majestically. 











— 








It was evidently the right word to use 
at this particular juncture, for it unlocked 
the floodgates of the old man’s eloquence, 
and he fired off a long speech in what 
was probably very choice Persian, not 
one syllable of which did I understand. 
And then he retired to a little distance, 
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at our feet, inviting us by an expressive 
pantomime to lose no time, but to fall-to 
at once. I suppose pantomime comes 
to us all by nature. The old man’s was 
perfectly intelligible to both of us. He 
did exactly as Mr. Merriman does at 
Christmas: he gave a broad grin, he 
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“She put spoonful after spoonful of lemon-water ice into the Prince's mouth.” 


only to return with a great basket of 
woven twigs, looking like an enormous 
bird’s nest, containing at least a hundred 
of the most magnificent apricots I ever 
saw in my life. ‘They were packed in 
and set off by handfuls of pink roseleaves, 
just as we pack our plovers’ eggs in moss. 
The old man harangued me once more, 
and with a low obeisance placed the fruit 





pointed to the fruit, and then he com- 
menced to rub his—well, his gastric 
region—with a rapid circular movement. 

Rosa at once misinterpreted him. 

* Don’t touch them, George!” she 
cried. ‘ He’s evidently warning you. 
He means that if you eat them they'll 
make you horribly ill. Perhaps they’re 
poisoned, or, worse still, enchanted, and 
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if we eat them we may turn into some- 
thing dreadful.” 

““My dear Rosa,” I said, “you don’t 
understand him. Look at his smile, 
observe how he smacks his lips. Why, 
his very mouth seems to water. He 
means that they’re uncommonly good— 
that’s what he means.” 

I took up one of the apricots. It was 

so ripe that it came in half in my hand, 
and the stone dropped out. 
“Don’t be afraid, Rosa!” I cried. 
They’re delicious. Even if I were to 
be turned into an ourang-outang I would 
do my best to finish the basket.” 

Never before or since had either of 
us tasted such apricots as these. The 
gardener, for he evidently was a gardener, 
knelt down at my feet and reverently 
removed my slippers. Somewhat to my 
astonishment, he now began to gently 
and scientifically knead my feet with 
his skilful fingers. ‘The sensation was 
delightful. 

“Oh, George,” said my wife, warningly, 
“perhaps he is preparing you for the 
awful punishment of the bastinado ?” 

“Not a bit of it, my dear; he’s only 
shampooing me.” 

I knew, for I had been to the Turkish 
bath in the Savoy. But the old gentleman 
with the beard was a far more skilful 
operator than any of the men who had 
performed upon me in London, 

“TI could sit here, Rosa, by your side, 
eating these delicious apricots and gazing 
into your eyes for ever, if this delightful 
old man would only go oa rubbing my 
reek’ 

The old gentleman, however, soon con- 
sidered that he had done sufficient for 
me; and he turned round to my wife, 
with the evident desire to perform the 
same kind office for her; but the idea 
frightened her, for she gave a little timid 
scream. 

The old man shook his head and 
laughed, and then he retired for a moment 
behind a clump of trees, only to return 
bearing a rather elaborate kind of banjo, 
which he proceeded to tune with con- 
siderable skill. He ran his fingers over 
the strings in a sort of prelude, as he 
knelt upon the ground at our feet, and 
then he burst into something distinctly 
resembling an air ; there was no particular 
tune about it, but a good deal of melody. 
My wife and I both admire Wagner, and 
we thoroughly appreciated the old man’s 


or 
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performance. ‘Then he began to sing, at 
first in a low, crooning, melancholy manner; 
then he put more and more force into his 
performance, as he strummed away upon 
his banjo-like instrument. He stuck his 
head upon one side, and his face got 
gradually redder and redder, his eyes 
seemed to be starting from his head with 
his exertions, while the muscles of his 
neck stood out like straining cordage. 
He shrieked and shouted, and the in- 
numerable nightingales who hopped about, 
tame as sparrows, in every direction 
around us, joined in the chorus. -I verily 
believe, if he’d gone on much longer, that 
something dreadful would have happened 
to him; but he suddenly ceased, and 
sprang to his feet, and we heard a noise 
of confused shouting, the trampling of 
horses, and a furious knocking, as if at a 
door. ‘The old gardener made us a low 
Low and hurried away. 

What could it all mean? An arrival, 
evidently. We were not kept long in 
suspense. Rosa, in her terror, seized my 
hand. I attempted to calm her fears, 
and presently a little procession appeared. 
‘The old gardener was walking backwards, 
and making profound obeisances to some 
great personage, who was followed by a 
large suite of gaily-dressed attendants. 

The personage was young and good- 
looking. At first, from the likeness, I 
thought it was the late Shah himself, for 
I had seen him in England, at the Crystal 
Palace ; but the young prince, for such 
he evidently was, was not more than 
two-and-thirty, and I guessed him to be 
one of the late King’s sons. <A small hat 
of black curly lambskin was cocked 
knowingly upon his head; he wore a 
European shirt and collar, and a pink 
satin tie. A sky-blue silk jerkin, em- 
broidered in colours with fuchsias and 
geraniums, was girdled by a black leather 
belt, the buckle of which was compcsed 
of a diamond ornament the size of a 
cheese-plate, the centre of it being a 
single stone as big as a walnut, of unusual 
brilliancy. A sort of overcoat of priceless 
Cashmerean shawl, trimmed with the fur 
of the blue fox, was worn over the jerkin ; 
and the young prince had on the widest 
pair of light fawn unmentionables, with 
enormous gold stripes, that an Oriental 
tailor could devise. This strange costume 
was completed by a pair of shiny dancing- 
pumps with silver buckles, and snowy- 
white socks, 
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addressed me i 
bad French. 


The attendants formed a half-circle at a 
discreet distance from us. Two of them 
rapidly placed a magnificent carpet just 








“The venerable old gentleman shrieked and str 


in front of our poor old rug, upon which 
the prince, for he was evidently a prince, 
proceeded to squat, sitting upon his heels, 
as is the Eastern custom, and then he 


himself to one 
thought when 
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uid gushingly, as he helped 
of our apricots. “TI little 
I came to this garden ”— 
eered most offensively at 
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Rosa—“that I should find two such 
pleasant, two such delightful cup-com- 
panions. Make yourselves quite at home, 
I beg. These dogs,” he said, with a com- 
prehensive gesture at his following, “ don’t 
understand French. You do, of course ?” 

I nodded, for had I not been to 
Boulogne for a fortnight only a year 
before ? 

“What beautiful expressive eyes he’s 
got!” said Rosa to me in a whisper, 
“And oh, George, I do wonder if those 
stones in his belt are real ? ” 

Delicious maiden,” he continued, 
“you’ve made roast meat of my heart. 
Kindly communicate to your companion,” 
he said to me, “ that I and all I have are 
hers. Nay,” he continued, ‘ kindly explain 
to her that the nightingale is about to 
express his affection for her.” 

He seized the old gardener’s banjo-like 
instrument, and proceeded to strum it 
lustily. Here was a horrible position for 
a young married man! Not an hour ago 
I was happy in my peaceful little home 
in Maida Vale, and monarch of all I 
surveyed. And now I was sitting in the 
power of an Eastern despot,—and was 
ordered by him to inform my young and 
innocent wife that she had inspired him 
vith a horrible passion. 

“*My dear,” I said, “be calm. This 
young gentleman is a person of weak 
intellect. He thinks he can sing. Don’t 
undeceive him; try to bear with him, 
Rosa, if you can, for such persons, when 
irritated, are dangerous.” 

And then he began to strum and to 
shriek, to howl and to scream, and to get 
red in the face, exactly as the old gardener 
had done before him, and began to sing 
as follows, with a hateful Oriental accent 
and faulty grammar which I suppose he 
looked on as poetic license : 





Tu es plus jolie que la rose du Mai, 
Beaucoup plus jolie, blanche comme le lait. 
Bel enfant, je suis gai, 
Gai, gai, gai, comme le rossignol. 
Je suis gai, comme le rossignol ! 
Et le rossignol, le beau rossignol, 

Il aime la rose ! 


Here he gave a hideous ogle, and I 
thanked my stars that Rosa did not 
understand a word of French. 


“aime la rose ! 

Féridon, féridon, féridon, féridaine, 
Je serai roi, 
Tu seras reine, 

Feridon, féridon, féridon, féridaine ! ” 
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The wretch took an encore, without 
being asked for it, throwing in a series 
of winks and ogles ; and then it suddenly 
dawned upon Rosa that the royal scape- 
grace was making violent love to her.. 

“‘ George,” said my wife, “if he wasn’t 
so terribly good-looking, his performance 
would be unbearable. What loving, 
lustrous eyes he has! His mother must 
have been a very beautiful woman.” 

Now, I have noticed that when Rosa 
wants to suggest that a man is very good- 
looking, she always artfully does it by 
making this ridiculous reference to his 
mother. 

* Bother his mother!” said I, with 
irritation. 

“What does she think of that?” said 
the Prince, as he gave his final eldritch 
shriek. 

It was exactly like a reminiscence of 
my childhood—the early summer cry of 
those woebegone men who, at the full 
pitch of their lungs, desired to know if 
you required any ornaments for your 
firestoves. But I am a well-bred man. 
I know that excessive politeness is a duty 
towards the great. 

“Tt is beautiful, my Prince. We never 
heard anything like it in our lives before,” 
I said, with a bow. 

“ Yes,” he replied, swallowing my praise 
as his lawful due, and pulling up his 
shirt collar; “but it’s very fatiguing, 
though.” 

Here he clapped his hands. 

Three servants appeared, each one 
carrying a small silver tray and a valuable 
porcelain punch-bowl. Each punch-bowl 
contained an immense conical lemon- 
water ice, at least two feet high. ‘They 
placed one of these Gargantuan delicacies 
in front of the Prince, the others were 
placed before Rosa and myself. We 
each seized a teaspoon, and we all three 
fell-to like wolves. 

“‘T have eaten a shilling ice,” said Rosa 
to me in a whisper, “at Whiteley’s ; but 
these must be at least five-guinea ones. 
How very liberal of the Prince! He’s 
charming !” 

And then the Prince did a very extra- 
ordinary thing. He had gradually got a 
great deal nearer to Rosa than I liked. 
He suddenly placed his hand upon his 
heart, and opened his mouth to its fullest 
extent, just as young thrushes do when 
expecting the arrival of the parent bird. 

“Poor fellow,” said Rosa, “he must 
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have injured himself by his exertions.” 
And she looked down his throat in 
quite a professional manner. 

“Tell her to feed me,” said the Prince 
to me in French. “Tell the bright lode- 
star of my existence, tell the full moon 
of perfection to feed me,” he repeated, 
in an imperious manner. 

‘He wants you to feed him, Rosa,” 
I translated. ‘He wants you to put 
spoonfuls of your ice into his mouth. 
It’s highly improper,” I continued, “but I 
think you’d better do it, Rosa. Heaven 
knows to what lengths he may proceed 
if you refuse.” 

Here I thought of the awful punish- 
ment of the bastinado, and I looked 
around in vain for my slippers. 

Poor Rosa turned pale. She put 
spoonful after spoonful of lemon-water 
ice into the Prince’s mouth; but still 
this Eastern Oliver asked for more, and 
opened his mouth wider than ever. 

Suddenly Rosa gave a little scream. 
“George!” she cried: “the wretch has 
squeezed my hand.” 

And he had. 

At this moment I saw the face of a 
venerable oid man, with a beard a foot 
and a half long, peeping at our little 
party from behind an immense bush of 
moss-roses. I drew Rosa’s attention to 
the fact. As I did so, the head caught 
the Prince’s eye. 

“That is my Prime Vizier,” he said in 
his execrable French. “He dares to 
intrude upon my privacy. You shall now 
see the punishment of curiosity; it will 
amuse you.” 

Then the Prince clapped his hands 
vehemently. A crowd of courtiers 
appeared as if by magic, and he gave 
an order in Persian in a loud and angry 
voice. 

Two ferocious-looking men in red coats, 
bearing a pole some six feet long, from 
which a noose depended, rushed forward, 
followed by a man carrying a_ great 
bundle of long sticks, each as thick as 
one’s thumb. Four hulking fellows 
clutched the venerable old gentleman, 
threw him on the ground, tore off his 
shoes and socks, placed his feet in the 
noose, and then each seizing a stick 
began to lay-on upon his bare soles with 
all their might and main. ‘The venerable 
old gentleman shrieked and struggled. 
The courtiers stood in a semicircle, just 
as the chorus does in a comic opera, each 
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man with his arms folded across his chest 
and smiling blandly. 

As the sticks were splintered into 
fragments new ones were seized and used 
vigorously. ‘The Prince, with a smile at 
Rosa which made my flesh creep, took 
up the banjo-like instrument and began 
playing a merry air. He was evidently 
proud of the dreadful exhibition. 

“T can’t bear it,” screamed Rosa. 
“They'll kill the poor dear old gentle- 
man.” 

“Tm hanged if I stand it any longer! ” 
Icried. “If he bastinadoes me, or even 
blows me from a gun, I will remonstrate 
with him. I heartily wish we were back 
in Maida Vale again.” 

In an instant we were once more in 
the blue empyrean, and as quickly as we 
had gone to Persia, we returned to Rosa’s 
pretty little drawing-room in ‘Ye Snug- 
gerie.” 

We sat and stared at each other. Could 
it have been a dream ? 

But no: a curiously-carved and very 
solid silver teaspoon was in each of our 
right hands, numerous apricot stones 
were upon the little carpet; and my 
slippers are no doubt treasured by the 
Persian Prince as the only remembrance 
he possesses of the visit to Persia of the 
young married lady whom he had the 
impertinence to call the lodestar of his 
existence and the full moon of perfection. 

Our friends will never believe this 
story. But anyhow you can come to “ Ye 
Snuggerie” and see the silver teaspoons 
any day, if you like, and my wife has had 
the apricot stones set in silver as a 
bracelet. 

I wish that I still possessed King 
Solomon’s carpet. I should have it still, 
and it was decidedly cheap at four 
guineas, if it hadn’t been for the stupidity 
of our little housemaid. When we went 
into the drawing-room that evening to 
examine it once more, it was gone.. I rang 
the bell excitedly ; the housemaidappeared. 

“Where is the carpet, Mary?” I 
exclaimed. 

“If you please, sir, there was no orders 
about it,.and Mr. Lazarus’ young man 
have took it back.” 

I never could get that shabby old 
carpet out of Mr. Lazarus. 

My slippers are still in Persia ! 

When I tell this true story, people say 
that I have a perfervid imagination. I 
wish I had: I would make it pay. 

















THE REMINISCENCES 


BY MADAME 


representatives of Royalty than most 
artistes whose affections are divided 
between both hemispheres, because so 
much of my career was passed in Europe 
and I have sung in the States but seven 
years in all. 
With the 
exception of 
Italy, I have 
been in the 
opera- houses 
of every 
continental 
country of 
Europe. So 
I have hap- 
pened to 
come into 
frequent con- 
tact with the 
sovereigns of 
these lands 
in the theatre, 
and at the 
concerts 
given in their 
own homes. 
Almost at 
the outset of 
my career I 
was called 
to sing at 
Court. My 
first season 
on the stage 
Was spent as 
a member of 
the company at the Royal Opera-house 
in Dresden. Soon after I had gone 
there the director of the theatre notified 
me that I was to take part in a Court 


ft has been my lot to sing before. more 
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OF A FAMOUS 





Madame Sembrich. 


SINGER. 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


concert to be given by King Albert 
the next week. He was the late King 
of Saxony. 

I had never seen him before. I had 
been told that he was in the Opera-house 
at various performances, but I am very 
near -sighted, 
and the royal 
box was too 


far from the 
stage for me 
to see his 
face. So I 
was to have 
my first sight 
o f His 


Majesty in 
the _ palace 
itself. 

That con- 
cert was 
memorable 
to me _ for 
other reasons 
that seemed 
then as im- 
portant as 
facing a king 


for the first 
time in_ his 
own house. 


I bought to 
wear at that 


concert my 
first silk 
dress. 


{Elliott & Fry. 
I was only 

nineteen 

then, and had never worn a low-neck 
gown before. I don’t think I should 
ever have had the courage to have this 
gown made in that style, had I not been 
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told that the rules of Court required it. 
So the dress was cut out so little that 
it scarcely seemed low-neck at all. In 
order that the gown might not look too 
sombre, I had it trimmed with a garland 
of daisies, corn-flowers and poppies. 

Of course I had to have black silk, 
because that lasted so much longer. In 
those days my silk dresses were not 
numerous. The dress was made by my 
mother and a seamstress, with a few 
finishing touches from me; but I never 
had more pleasure out of one from 
Worth. 

I shall never forget the amusement of 
Franceska Ellmenreich, the noted German 
actress, when she saw my new silk gown 
for the first time. I almost burst into 
tears when she began to laugh. 

“ My dear child,” she said, ‘if you had 
been a little more particular, the dress 
would not have been low-neck at all.” 
Then, seeing my great disappointment at 
her disapproval, she added consolingly, 
“* But it’s very pretty. Nobody would ever 
suppose you had made it yourself.” 

I sang Mozart that night for the King. 
One of the numbers was the air from 
** Die Entfuehrung aus dem Serail.” 

King Albert was very gracious, thanked 
me, and shook hands in very friendly 
fashion. I had known that he was very 
democratic with his subjects, and his 
manner put me altogether at my ease. 
But he showed me afterwards that he 
had ideas of royal dignity. Once again 
after that time, but under very different 
circumstances, I sang for this same King 
of Saxony. 

‘That was ten years later. I had travelled 
in all the European countries, and made 
one tour in the United States. I had 
been compelled to leave Dresden because 
all the ré!es that I should have sung were 
taken from me and given to others, 
Nothing remained for me but dramatic 
roles quite unsuited to my voice. In 
the end I resigned. ‘That really proved 
to be the most fortunate thing in the 
world for me, as I should otherwise 
have remained in Germany, and never 
have become a singer in Italian opera ; 
but it seemed a hardship at the time. 

I was not allowed to leave, however, so 
quietly as I had hoped. There was a 
great demonstration in the theatre when I 
made my last appearance. And it was 
continued in the streets after the per- 
formance until the people were sent home 
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This was of course a 
protest against my departure. 

As it yas known everywhere that an 
appeal had been made to the King on my 
behalf, and that he had refused to inter- 
fere, these demonstrations were not at all 


by the police. 


pleasant to him. 1 was a young singer 
who might or might not make a career, 
and had been but one year on the stage. 
It annoyed him very much, as I afterward 
heard, to have so much bother made over 
such an unimportant affair. 

When I sang before him again he was 
the guest of Franz Josef, the Emperor of 
Austria, at his palace in Vienna. A 
musicale was given in his honour, the 
singers being Ernest Van Dyck of the 
Imperial Opera-house, and myself. I 
was in Vienna on my way to Russia. 

After the musicale the two Sovereigns 
spoke with us. ‘The King of Saxony 
shook hands with M. Van Dyck, whom he 
had met before, but he never looked at 
me. I stood at his elbow, and it was 
impossible that he should not have seen 
me. But he ignored my existence. He 
showed that he had not forgotten the 
young soprano singer who had caused him 
so much trouble in Dresden ten years 
before. The Emperor of Austria was, on 
the other hand, very cordial—chiefly, I 
think, because he had heard the sort of 
music he likes. 

“T’m so glad you sang the old Italian 
music,” he said, as he gave me his hand. 
“Tt was a delight to hear ‘Casta Diva’ 
once more. One has to hear so much 
Wagner at the opera that it is a treat to 
listen to Bellini again.” 

I sang to Alexander II. the week before 
he was murdered. I was invited to take 
part at a State concert with Signor Cotogni, 
the famous baritone, who was also a 
member of the Italian opera company in 
St. Petersburg when I sang there first. 
My husband went to Court with me to 
play my accompaniments. I had not 
believed this would be possible, for I had 
heard of the great precautions taken at 
that time, and feared that I should not 
even be allowed to take my maid with me. 

I had never been in Russia before that 
winter, and my countrymen there had 
made my own stay a little exciting. I 
am a loyal Pole, devoted to my country ; 
but I used to be alarmed sometimes by 
the demonstrations my people would make 
in the theatre. 

I was told that my husband and maid 




















could both go with me. When we 
reached the Palace we were escorted 
through a long corridor to an anteroom 
adjoining the salon in which the concert 
was held. I had that apartment for my 
own use until we went out to be _intro- 
duced to the Czar. 

Alexander, who was a grave, kindly man, 
asked me, when I had been presented to 
him, why I had not sung some of the 
Chopin songs. He said he had heard in 
Warsaw of the way I sang them. He 
asked me to go to the piano then and let 
him hear one of them. 

I was nonplussed for a minute. I| 
thought it might be high treason at least 
to sing in Polish before the Czar. But I 
did not know the songs in any other 
language, so I decided to tell him that. 

“T did not sing them, Your Majesty,” 
I answered, “ because I know them only 
in Polish.” 

“That is the language I want to hear 
them in,” he said. ‘Chopin should, of 
course, be sung only in that tongue.” 

So I played the accompaniments and 
sang three or four of the Mazourkas. He 
was so much delighted, that when I sang 
in 21 Barbiere de Seviglia the next 
night at the Opera-house, I gave one of 
the mazourkas as an extra number in 
the lesson scene. The house was full of 
Poles, and the outcry was something over- 
whelming. The language had not been 
heard on the stage in St. Petersburg since 
the last uprising of the Poles. 

Less than a week after I had seen 
Alexander for the first time, he was assas- 
sinated. I was giving a concert in 
Moscow on the day the murder took 
place. In the evening there were vague 
and mysterious rumours that something 
had happened to the Czar during that day 
in St. Petersburg, but nothing definite 
was known. That night the theatre was 
packed, and there were many students in 
the audience, as usual. 

In his box sat Prince Dolgorouki, who 
was at that time the Governor of Moscow. 
Just after the music began the news was 
brought to him that the Czar had really 
been assassinated. He left his place 
immediately, but ordered that the concert 
be finished, and that nothing be said of 
the tragedy. So the audience knew 
nothing of what had happened until the 
end of the evening. 

Usually in Russia the students come to 
the stage door and wait for the singer they 
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like and take the horses out of the carriage 
to drag her home. ‘They are very en- 
thusiastic, and do not mind showing it. 
They were prepared to do something of 
the kind that night, but the people, when 
they came out of the Opera-house, found 
the streets lined with police. ‘They were 
all told to go home as quietly as possible. 
Gradually they learned the reason for the 
order, 

When my husband and I drove to the 
hotel from the theatre, a few minutes later, 
the streets were deserted but for the long 
rows of police and soldiers that stood on 
each side of the avenues. ‘The city was 
as quiet as a grave. This same terrible 
sense of depression and stillness continued 
the next day, and I was glad to be leaving 
Russia. 

I was in Russia again when, early in 
the spring of 1888, the invitation came to 
me to sing at the performance to be given 
by the Emperor William 1. in honour of 
the officers attending the spring manceuvres 
at Berlin that year. Many noted officers 
were to be present, and the Intendant of 
the Royal Opera wrote that the Emperor 
was very anxious to give La Fille du 
Régiment. So I accepted, and arranged 
my engagements to be in Berlin in May, 
when the manceuvres were on. 

The audience gathered in the dingy old 
Opera-house that night was the most 
brilliant I have ever seen: the theatre was 
given up to the army. 

The Emperor sat that night with the 
late Crown Prince Rudolph and _ three 
other friends in a box near the stage, 
while the royal box was given to some of 
the noted military officers. One that sat 
in it was General von Moltke. The 
Empress, with several of her court ladies, 
was in a box near the Emperor. The 
house shone with gold lace and the 
beautiful white, blue, red and yellow 
uniforms. ‘The sight of all these officers, 
who are generally splendid-looking men, 
dressed in these varied uniforms makes a 
wonderful spectacle. 

In a way the royal performance at which 
I sang in Lisbon was the most remarkable. 
In those days the theatres both at Lisbon 
and Madrid attracted all the great singers. 
But during the last few years the glory of 
these two stages has disappeared. 

When I was singing once in Madrid, 
King Luiz of Portugal wanted to celebrate 
the birthday of his wife. I expected to go 
later to Lisbon, but I was urged to arrive 
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a day earlier than I had intended, in order 
to sing for Queen Marie’s birthday. ‘I 
arranged to do it, and sent word that I 
would appear as Amina in La Sonnambula. 

I had never before seen such curious 
ways of expressing enthusiasm as the Portu- 
guese adopted. ‘The King and Queen sat 
in the royal box, and whenever the artistes 
stepped before their Majesties a shower of 
camellias fell from some mysterious place 
over the proscenium. In addition to this 
arrangement the same flowers were thrown 
on the stage during the whole evening, 
until it was difficult to walk without crush- 
ing the stiff petals. 

At one point of the performance twelve 
white doves were released from some part 
of the stage ; and, as I was the only object 
in view, they fluttered down and settled 
on my shoulders and head. It was very 
pretty, but not very comfortable, as I had 
to sing the encore holding the creatures 
onmyarms, ‘They scratched me until the 
bloodcame. The audience was delighted, 
but I don’t think that I sang ‘‘ Ah, non 
giunge” very well the second time that 
night. 

At the close of the performance I was 
invited to come into the royal box. A 
passage-way about twenty feet long con- 
nected it with the stage. A line of officers 
and diplomats were standing there, with 
their light coats over their arms. As I 
started down the passage they threw their 
coats on the floor, and I walked over them. 
Like the white doves, it was pretty but not 
comfortable. Two years afterwards I sang 
at court for the successor of Luiz. 

I was in Spain last in 1896, when I met 
the young King, and talked with him and 
his mother. I had known her when I 
went there during the life of her husband, 
and we laughed over an experience that 
was trying enough at the time. 

I was to give a performance of Za 
Traviata at the Teatro Reale to celebrate 
the birthday of the Infanta Eulalia. It 
was to begin at eight o’clock, and by 
that time the theatre was filled. Even 
all the boxes set aside for the courtiers 
were occupied, Only the King’s box was 
empty. 

It would have been out of the question 
to begin without him. So the audience 
waited for half an hour, and then it lost 





all patience. In my dressing-room I could 
hear the uproar. I was just sending my 
maid out to discover what it was, when 
the manager rushed in. 

“We must begin without his Highness,” 
he said. ‘The Republicans are making 
a demonstration that will not end until 
the opera begins.” 

Luigi Mancinelli, who has been the con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera-house, 
was then in Madrid. He began the over- 
ture, and the first act had gone as far 
as the drinking song of Violetta’s, when 
I heard the orchestra stop to play the 
Spanish national hymn. I was holding 
the glass in my hand, waiting for the 
anthem to be finished, before I resumed 
the music of the opera. But such a 
noise as I heard was never created in 
any theatre before. The audience was 
determined that the opera should not cease 
for the anthem to welcome the King. 

Only the tier of boxes occupied by the 
Court was quiet; the men and women 
in them were standing as disdainfully 
silent as if the opera was going peacefully 
on. Alfonso’s box was next the stage, and 
I could see that he was deathly pale. 
The Queen looked quite faint, and dropped 
immediately into a chair. 

Signor Mancinelli soon saw that it 
would be impossible to quiet the audience 
if he persisted in playing the anthem. 
So he resumed the opera, the audience 
became quiet, and the evening ended 
peacefully. 

The Queen was so overcome by the 
scene that she had to be taken back by 
the King to the Palace. He reappeared 
in his box soon afterwards, and sat through 
the opera to the end. After the curtain 
had fallen on the last act I bowed to the 
royal Joge in which Alfonso stood clapping 
his hands, 

Then the audience began applauding 
the King, who turned and bowed amiably 
to the people. Even his political enemies, 
who had made the demonstration, seemed 
ashamed of themselves, for they applauded 
him with greater enthusiasm than ever, 
until he smiled and waved his hand as if 
to show that he had forgiven the outbreak. 
He was more generous than I should have 
been, for it was the most exciting time 
I ever had singing before royalty. 
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‘*PIERRETTE,’ 


After the painting by J. Da Costa, exhibited at the Royal Academy, 1905. 
































CHARITY, 
BY E. V. LUCAS. 
BECAUSE so bitter was the rain, 
Saint Martin slashed his cloak in 
twain, 
And gave the beggar half of it, 
To shelter him and ease his pain. 


But, being now himself ill clad, 

The Saint’s own case no less was sad, 
So piteously cold the night ; 

Though glad at heart hewas, rightglad. 


Thus, singing on his way he passed, 

While Satan, grim and overcast, 
Vowing the Saint should rue his gift, 

Released the cruel northern blast. 


Away it sprang with shriek and roar, 
And buffeted the Saint full sore; 

Yet ne’er repented he a whit, 
And Satan bade the deluge pour. 


Huge hailstones fell in fierce attack, 
And dealt Saint Martin many a thwack, 
‘“My poor old head!” he, smiling, 
said, 
Yet never wished his mantle back. 
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*“*He must, he shall,” cried Satan, 
“know 
Regret for such an act,” and lo! 
E’en as he spake the world was dark 
With fog and frost and whirling snow. 


Saint Martin, struggling towards his 
goal, 
Mused thoughtfully. ‘*Poor soul! poor 
soul! 
What use to him was half a cloak >— 
I should have given him the whole.” 


The cold grew terrible to bear, 
The birds fell frozen in the air ; 

‘Fall thou,” said Satan, ‘*‘on the ice, 
Fall thou asleep, and perish there.” 


He fell, and slept, despite the storm, 
And dreamed hesaw the Christ-Child’s 
form 
Wrapped in the half the beggar took, 
And seeing Him, was warm—so warm. 


Founded on the French of M. Haraucourt. 



















































“It was the one they call Hilda.” 


“EVEN years to-day have I been in 
this place, and I am beginning to 
ask myself whether it is not time 

that I made a move. When I come to 
think of it, in my last place I had ten 
under me, and here it’s but three men 
and a boy, and I always have said and 
always shall say that a boy is worse 
than nothing. In some ways I might be 
sorry to leave. ‘There is work which I 
have begun here, and which I should be 
sorry to see pass into other hands to be 
made a muddle of. Still, as my father 
used to say, if you don’t respect yourself, 
nobody is going to respect you, and I’m 
in two minds whether I ought to put up 
with such language as I had to-day. 

“Tt’s all damned carelessness,” he said. 
“You know how particular I am about 
those Blenheims, and I’d sooner have lost 
anything in the garden. It isn’t because 
you can’t do it. I’ve always been proud 
of my melons before. It’s just because 
you’ve got careless and don’t care a curse 
how much you neglect your work. Most 


men would have given you the sack at 
once, and you shall have it from me if 
ever I find anything of this kind again,” 
That’s what he said. And in one way 
it’s all true enough. 


That lot of melons 
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should have been shut 
up at the right time, 
and I’ve lost ’em in 
consequence. But it’s 
the first time I’ve lost 
anything like that all 
the years I’ve been 
here, and I don’t know 
that I feel inclined to 
put up with it. Here 
am J, a single man of 
good character. There 
may be some as can 
teach me a little about 
my business, and I’m 
always willing to learn ; 
but I’ve never found 
‘em yet. I can show 
as good testimonials as 
anybody, and I’m not 
likely to be long out of 
a berth. Even if I was, it wouldn’t much 
matter ; for, not being a fool, like ‘Townes, 
I haven’t got a wife and six children to 
keep, and l’ve been able to put by money. 

One of those Townes children walked 
back with me as I came from my work 
to-day. It was the one they call Hilda. 
She’s a pretty enough child, but nothing 
like what ‘Townes thinks. ‘The way that 
man talks about them, as if they were a 
set of angels, makes me laugh. ‘Thank 
God, I’ve none of my own to make a fool 
of myself about. It’s lucky for ‘Townes, 
too, that I’m not a married man, for other- 
wise I should have had the lodge and he 
wouldn't, and the lodge is a lot better 
than anything he could afford out of his 
wages. 


About half-past eight to-night ‘Townes 
came round to the cottage to see nie, and 
pulled out a rabbit from under his coat. 

JT don’t know whether you’d care 
about anything in this way, Mr. Adam,” 
he said. “It’s a nice fat young rabbit.” 

“Where did you get that, Townes?” I 
said. 

He gave a sheepish kind of grin. 
“Well,” he said, “there’s plenty of them 
about, aren’t there? I count  they’re 


Copyright 1905 by Barry Pain. 
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more a pest than anything else. 
one rabbit more or 
to ’em up at the House. 
rabbits were game.” 

“JT don’t know nothing about that, 
Townes, and I don’t care nothing, either. 
I won't have it. As you’ve got it, you’d 
better take it back to your wife ; and if I 
find you getting any more, you'll get the 
sack as sure as my name’s Stephen 
Adam.” 

‘All right, Mr. Adam,” he. said. 
“That shall be as you say, of course. I 
thought perhaps, rabbits not coming into 
your province, you wouldn’t mind. . ‘Then 
I wanted to call round too, to say how 
much obliged I am to you.” 

“ What for?” I said. 

** About those melons. There was a 
holy row about it, wasn’t there ? I don’t 
deny it. You told me yourself to shut 


Anyway, 
less won’t matter 
It’s not as if 


those lights, and I said I would. How I 
came to miss it I can’t think. Something 


or other must have got into my head.” 

“Tt’s a pity, Townes, that a bit of sense 
don’t get into your head some- 
times.” 


“Well, there it was, anyhow. “te 
We heard the governor laying \ 
into you about it, and not a 4% 





<i 


word did you say 
about it’s being 
anybody’s 

fault but 
your 

own. 

Ot 


**1 don't go buying 
chocolates for ‘em 
in the village.’” 
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course the governor thinks a lot of you, 
and he’d put up with a thing in you which 
he’d give me the sack for right off. Still, 
I do take it as being very kind——” 

“You can hold your tongue, ‘Townes. 
I’ve got no kindness for such as you— 
wasting hours of skilled work by your 
damned wool-gathering forgetfulness.” 

“The fact of the case is that I’d got 
that child Hilda a bit on my mind at 
the time. ‘The missus thought she was 
sickening for the measles.” 

“Well, she wasn’t. What would it 
have mattered if she had been? All 
children have the measles, don’t they ? 
Do you think yours have got to be so 
blessed superior? ‘That’s no excuse at 
all. As for the kindness, it was simply 
justice. If I choose to give an order to 
an idiot, then it’s only fair that I should 
suffer for it.” 

“T don’t know that I’ve forgotten much 
before, Mr. Adam.” 

‘No, my boy, you haven’t. And you’d 
better not forget much again if you want 
to keep your place, Just you let it 
be a lesson to you. And if you 
must be the father of six squalling 
brats, keep ’em out of your mind 

during work-hours. The 
truth is, Townes, that 
you think too much of 
those children of yours. 
I’m sure I don’t know 
what they'll come to. 
You'll spoil ’em. Your 
own wife told me only 
the other day that you 
spoilt ’em.” 
Townes gave that 
stupid grin of his again. 
** Anyhow,” he said, “I 
dont go buying choco- 
lates for ’em in the 
village.” 
** Well,” I said, “‘ you 
can get about your 
business. I want to read 
my paper, and I’m not one 
of those that sit up half 
the night.” 

I wonder if Hilda told 
him about those sweets, or if he found 
her eating them and then guessed. 
It was a fool of a thing for me to 
do, and I shan’t do it again. That's 
the way you lose your authority over 
the men under you, by being a bit 
too familiar, and then of course they 
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**, yound one of his children up on Sunley Hill.” 


shirk their 
for it. 

The governor was pretty civil to-day, 
and after all, I don’t know as I want to 
change at my time of life. ‘There’s a lot 
of half-finished work about the place still, 
and some of it'll take a long time to get 
exactly to my liking. 


work and you get blamed 


I can’t make things out. We did a lot 
better than we expected at the Horti- 
cultural, and the governor behaved hand- 
somely by me, as he always does. But 
he’s not as cheerful as usual. I see him 
wandering about the garden by himself, 
just as if he’d got something on his mind. 
He’s sold his hunters, and I want to know 
what for. It’s given out that he finds 
he’s getting too old for it. Looks to me 
more like something in the cutting-down 
way. I had a word with the cook up at 
the House, and she’s of the same way of 
thinking. It’s not only the hunters. She 
says there’s less ordered and less enter- 
taining done, and one of the maids has 
been turned off. If he’s lost money, I 
wonder how he’s lost it. It’s not betting 
or gambling, for he was never that sort. 
I should say it was some investment gone 
wrong. I’m glad I took my father’s 
advice there and put my savings into 
Consols. It may not bring in much, but 
the money is always there. The fact of 
the case is that these gentlefolk never 
ought to touch business at all. ‘Lhere are 


plenty of solicitors and such to look after 
it for them. A gentleman isn’t meant to 
do anything except amuse himself, and 
when he interferes with other things he 
is going out of his station in life and 
acting foolishly. This is particularly the 
case when a gentleman tries to talk as if 
he knew anything about gardening. I 
was looking round the place to-day, and 
I should be sorry to leave it—in fact, I 
doubt if I should be able to make myself 
comfortable anywhere else. ‘Three weeks 
ago, when there was that row about the 
melons, I did think of going. But that 
was a fit of temper, and with me a fit of 
temper’s soon over. I believe I’d sooner 
work for half the wages than go. And if 
the governor says anything to me about 
cutting down, I don’t know as I shan’t 
hint at something of the kind. He’s cut 
down in the stable and in the house, and 
it won’t surprise me if the garden has the 
next turn. I may be wrong. He’s always 
very keen about his garden, and I fancy 
he’d as soon spend money on that as 
anything. 

Had to give that fool Townes a bit of 
the rough side of my tongue. I found 
one of his children, the one they call 
Hilda, up on Sunley Hill, and they've 
got measles in those cottages there, as 
he well knows. Of course he had to make 
his excuse. He couldn’t always be 
looking after them, and there were such 
a lot of them, and he knew his missus 




















was hard at it all day. That last part’s 
true. I had to promise that child Hilda 
something if she wouldn’t go Sunley Hill 
way any more, but it’s all against my 
better judgment. What I ought to have 
done was to have given her a _ good 
dressing-down and frightened her a bit. 
Seems a queer thing that a man who 
knows how to handle men and keep them 
in their place shouldn’t know how to 
treat a child. All I can say is that it’s 
the last time I shall make that mistake. 
Otherwise I don’t know that I can say 
much against ‘Townes. He’s at his work 
smart and early every morning, which is 
what I like; and he doesn’t loiter about. 
I hate a man who stands like a statue, 
with one foot on his spade, when he 
thinks nobody is 
looking at him. 
What’s more, he 
takes a real 
interest in his 
work. He’s not 
an educated 
man, as I am, 
and he’s never 
had my advant- 
ages, but I will 
say for him that 
he’s as willing to 
learn as anybody 


can want. In 
fact, I sometimes 
wonder if I’m 


not spoiling my 
own game by 
teaching him a 
bit too much. I 
must be on the 
look - out about 
that. 


It’s just exactly 
what I thought. 
One of ‘Townes’ 
kids has got the 
measles. It’s the 
one they call 
Hilda; and that’s 
a very stupid 
name, to my 
mind, to give 
to the daughter 
of a working 
gardener. Of 
course ‘Townes is 
about half off his 
head, and that’s 
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a bad thing, for he never had too 
much sense at any time. I told him 
yesterday, as I’ve told him before, that 
all children have measles, and the sooner 
they have ’em the sooner it’s over, and 
the better it is every way. Then he says 
the child’s rare bad, and the doctor 
wouldn’t come twice a day if he didn’t 
think so. As I told him, the doctor 
comes twice a day to make his bill a 
bit bigger. I suppose doctors are on the 
make, same as gardeners and everybody 
else. Why wasn’t ‘Townes in any club? 
He says he shall be now. He’s always 
shutting the stable door after he’s lost the 
horse. ‘That’s the way things happen. 
I’ve been in a club for years, and never 
had any occasion for a doctor at all. I 


“Talked to me just as openly and frankly as if I'd been 
a gentleman like himself,” 
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looked in at the lodge yesterday to give 
Hilda what I had promised, having first 
of all found out that she had kept her 
word and had not been up to Sunley Hill 
again. Otherwise I shouldn’t have gone 
in. As it was, it was of no use, as she 
was too bad to eat what I’d brought, and 
was a bit light-headed. She didn’t seem 
to recognise me; and, queerly enough, 
that was almost a kind of disappointment. 
I felt quite angry with the child. As. she 
couldn’t take what I’d promised, and I 
found there were one or two other little 
things that were wanted, I got them 
instead. I be- 
lieve in acting 
fairly by every- 
body, even if 
it’s only one of 
Townes’ _ brats. 
I went in again 
to-day, and this 
time she knew 
me. That 
speaks for itself, 
and shows that 
she must be 
getting _ better. 
I’ve had the 
measles myself, 
or I wouldn’t 
have taken the 
risk. 

Had to com- 
plain to Townes 
to-day about his 
half- starving 
himself. He 
said that he’d 
had a good deal 
of expense 
lately, and 
money was a 
bit short, and he had to save where he 
could. I told him, as I’ve told him 
twenty times, not to act like a fool. If 
a man doesn’t eat, he can’t work. If a 
man is paid to work, and doesn’t work, 
he’s swindling his boss. As I’m here to 
see, amongst other things, that ‘Townes 
doesn’t swindle the governor, I had to 
make some sort of an arrangement with 
him. I’ve told him we'll settle about the 
interest later. Strictly speaking, I ought 
to make it pretty stiff, for ‘Townes isn’t 
Consols by a long way. Now I'll go 
off for a stroll and my evening pipe. 
Possibly I may look in at the lodge. 
In that case I think I'll leave the pipe 
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till afterwards, as the child may not 
like it. 
* * * % * 


That brat of Townes’ is better—ever 
so much better. In another week she'll 
be about, all over the place, and worrying 
the life out of me, same as usual. 1 did 
get a little peace and quietness when she 
was ill. ‘Townes, of course, is as pleased 
as Punch, but I very soon knocked that 
out of him. I asked him how he thought 


he was going to support his children when 
they were a bit bigger, on the wages that 
he got. 


I told him he was fit to be a 
head - gardener 
now, and asked 
him if he was 
content to be 
second all his 
life. He said, 
as things were 
at present, he 
didn’t like to 
chuck a sure 
thing for what 
was only a 


chance. He’s 
got no more 
enterprise than 
a dead dog. 


That’s the curse 
of children. 
They hang 
round you like 
a dead weight, 
and you never 
get on at all. 
‘Thank Heaven 
I’ve none of 
my own. 


“Townes has got a grin on him that would reach * * 
from here to London.” 


I will say this 
for myself, that 
I can generally foresee what’s going to 
happen. I’m not one of those that has 
to look at a newspaper to know what 
the weather’s going to be. It was the 
stables first, and then it was the house, 
and I said at the time it would be the 
garden next. The governor came along 
to me this morning with a sort of 
melancholy smile on his face, and talked 
to me just as openly and frankly as if 
I'd been a gentleman like himself. 

“ Adam,” he said, “I’ve lost a lot of 
money lately. Been swindled out of it. 
I daresay you heard?” 

“I'd heard nothing definite, sir. 
sure I’m very sorry to hear it now.” 


I’m 


























“ Well,” he said, ‘‘ what I came to tell 
you is that you’ll have to get along with 
one man less in the garden. I think 
Green will be the one to go.” 

“Well, sir,” I said, ‘1 don’t know if I 
might venture on a suggestion.” 

* What is it? ” 

““T was going to say that Green’s wages 
don’t amount to very much in the year, 
not as compared with mine. If I might 
suggest, I think you might do a lot worse 
than to let me go and make Townes the 
head man here, with, say, a small rise. 
That'd save a lot of money, and I know 
you'd find ‘Townes satisfactory.” 

“ Does he know enough about it ?” 

“To speak plainly, by this time he 
knows as much about it as I do. He’s 
one of the cleverest and smartest men I 
ever had under me, and he’s a beggar to 
work as well. He’s never done one 
single thing wrong since he’s been here.” 
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“What about yourself, Adam? I 
thought you were attached to the place. 
I didn’t think you’d ever want to leave 
my service.” 

“No, sir, I’ve been very well suited 
here. But then, you see, it all fits in. 
I could take a rather bigger place. 
Before I came here I’d ten men under 
me. And I should feel quite comfortable 
if ‘Townes was taking on the work, for he 
knows how things ought to be done.” 

So it’s all settled. Townes has got a 
grin on him that would reach from here 
to London, and would keep on thanking 
me all day if I didn’t tell him to shut 
his head and get on with his work. I may 
be leaving, but so long as I am here I'll 
see proper order kept. 

That kid of his, the one they call 
Hilda, isn’t pleased at all. She says that 
if I go she’ll come with me. 

I wish to God she would. 


THE NEW BABY. 

















VisITOR : ‘‘I suppose he is called Stephen after his father.” 


FOND MOTHER: ‘‘Oh, no! 








After the Saint.” 




















“THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR.” 





















WITH SOME REMARKS AND EXAMPLES FROM THE 
HON. JOHN COLLIER. 





‘The Cheat,” by the Hon. John Collier, 
which has been adjudged the ‘‘ Picture of the Year” in the Prize Competition of the PaLL MALL MaGazine Extra. 
(By permission of the Autotype Company, 74, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.) 





Year raises one or two pointsof more the most arresting pictures in this year’s 


. ‘HE selection of the Picture of the verdict for what was undoubtedly one of 
than passing interest. For several Academy —“TheCheat,” bythe Hon. John 





years past Collier. 
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duties—and the task of a “returning officer” 
isno light one, as all electioneerers are aware 
—to be able to record that the majority was 
not a narrow one byany means. ‘The “total 
poll” was one of several thousands, Nor 
was the vote a “snatch” one, or limited 
in its area, for nearly all the colonies 
were represented, and some months were 
allowed the competitors to exercise a 
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appointed studio a temple dedicated to 
the worship of the gift of vision. 

The first note of the conversation was 
one of characteristic modesty. Mr. Collier 
warmly disclaimed the credit of producing 
anything but a story-picture, and with 
this limitation he accepted the verdict for 
what it was worth. 


“Tam fully alive,” he said, “to the 





suffrage that publicdemand 
is more con- for works that 
genial and less shall present 
contentious, the dramatic 


after all, than 
anything in 
the scope of 
politics, Votes 
and plebiscites 
are not inspir- 
ing things, and 
have very 
little, as a rule, 
to do with 
one’s true 
sense of the 
picturesque, 
This time, 
however, 
pictures were 
of the very 
essence of the 
argument, and 
a word or two 
upon the 
school to 
which ‘ The 
Cheat” be- 
longs must 
be of timely 
and universal 
interest. 

The artist 
has been good 
enough to 
grant us a 








moment of 
some episode 
that every one 
can under- 
stand, and I 
think the term 
‘story-picture ’ 
expresses this 
class of work 
as well as 
any.” 

* But it may 
naturally be 
assumed,” we 
put in, “that 
the public 
have an eye 
to all the 
other works 
exhibited, and 
every canvas 
takes its 
chance.” 

“True,” Mr. 
Collier re- 
plied ; “ but in 
this particular 
case I had 
chosen a sub- 
ject that ap- 
peals to every 








special _inter- 
view and ex- 
plain one or 
two of his theories. He scanned the 
page of announced results, and smiled 
or nodded approval as each entry in the 
list met his eye. The scene was his 
studio on the fringe of Hampstead, and 
the walls were peopled with many a well- 
known face recorded with the chisel or 
the brush. In the centre was a giant 


easel-shaped mirror, reflecting the lofty 
ceiling light, and on every hand were the 
accessories which go to make every well- 





one at the 

“In the Garden of Armida.” present time, 

By permission of the owner, Mr. W. H. North. a n d I am 
inclined to 


credit some of its success to the cry raised 
that it was a problem picture.” 

“That, of course, was a misnomer.” 
“Absolutely,” Mr. Collier agreed. 
There is no problem in it whatever. I 
gave an incident of everyday life, and 
kept it well within the ordinary limits of 
society usage. The players are perfectly 
calm, and there is no ‘row.’ ‘lhe lady 
who has risen simply declines to play any 
more with a person who has such uniform 
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and extra- 
ordinary 
luck as her 
neighbour 
hasshown, 
and there 
is an end 
of it. But 
to raise a 
question 
as to which 
is the ac- 
cuser and 
which the 
accused, is 
to importa 
problem 
where 
n on 
exists.” 
‘*One 
remem- 
bers some- 














thin g 
similar in 
the case of 
a previous picture of yours,” we put in. 

“Yes; it was ‘In the 
Armida,’ exhibited in 1899. 
course, is the siren in ‘Tasso’s poem, and 
the conception is of Rinaldo escaping from 
her wiles. Some one started a query as to 
whether the young lady in my picture 
was urging her hero away to his duty, or 


Garden of 
Armida, of 


bd “The Prodigal Daughter.” 


By permission of the artist, the Hon. John Collier. 


enticing him to stay.” Mr. Collier smiled, 
as if there were much to be allowed for 
the spirit of harebrained ingenuity. 

*“Are you a partisan in the matter 
of modern costume?” we asked. 

“T believe in bringing one’s ideas 
home to the modern mind as far as 
possible, and there are themes, of course, 

which demand a 











modern setting and 
modern costume. 
This I have done in 
the case of ‘The 
Confession,’ exhibited 
in 1902; and here 
again the inventive 
faculty was at work 
among my lay critics, 
for some wanted to 
know which was the 
judge and which was 
the penitent, when I 
think I made it plain 
that the confession 
was the husband’s to 
the wife. The situa- 
tion was one that 
gains in every way by 
a domestic environ- 
ment of to-day. 
“There is an im- 








“A Glass of Wine with Cesar Borgia.” 
By permission of the owner, Mr. George McCulloch. 


mense gain in human 
interest and also in 




















THE 


truth to nature for the painter to draw 
his subjects from his own period. When 
it comes to considering the decorative 
question, the past has all the advantage 
over the present. One gets the same 
play of character and emotion, the same 
psychology at work, a detachment from 
the fami- 
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“There is another factor in the com- 
parison, perhaps, and that is the free- 
dom of manners in these days,” we 
remarked. 

“Yes, one can hardly conceive a 
modern host plying his guest with cups 
of poison,” Mr. Collier replied, with a smile. 
‘*There 





liar things 
of our own 
time, and 
frequently 
a cluster 
of associ- 
ations 
from 
literature 


and _his- 
tory. But 
above and 
beyond 
all these, 
one gets 
the de- 


corative 
element, 
pictur- 
esque COs- 
tumes and 
manners, 
and a 
wealth of 
selective 
detail in 
which to 
exercise 








was, shall 
we say, an 
absence 
of that 
organised, 
healthy 
public 
opinion 
that rules 
so great a 
part of our 
lives to- 
day. But 
there are 
compensa- 
tions, and 
it is very 
pleasant 
to get 
evidences 
of public 
opinion in 
a shape 
like this,” 
and he 
lightly 
pointed to 
the results 








one’s of the 
sense of prize 
harmony. competi- 
When I tion in 
was paint- the Pau 
ing my MALL 
picture, M AGA- 
‘A Glass te Seen ZINE, and 
of . i ine By permission of the artist, the Hon. John Collier, the inter- 
wit t view was 
Cesar Borgia,—I applied to Mr. Arm- at an end. Not, however, before we 
strong at South Kensington, and he had obtained the artist’s consent to 


placed at my disposal the nation’s 
treasures of tapestry and rare old table 
vessels, priceless Italian velvets and all 
sorts of relics of the early Renaissance. 
Yet on the whole I think the modern 


painter does best to stick to modern sub- 
jects, although the decorative possibilities 
of older periods are not to be ignored.” 





our reproducing such of his pictures 
as he still retains, and a word of en- 
couragement to apply to the fortunate 
possessors of others. In either case we 
must beg leave to express our acknow- 
ledgments ; for even clear opinions like 
Mr. Collier’s gain inestimably from these 
charming illustrations. 
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“Jan Woodrow did not bargain for the dead weignt cy a big girl in a faint, 





BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


‘First hang and d 
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NCIENT withcut being venerable, 
historic sans distinction, hideous 
of aspect and mean of story, the 

stump of Lydford Castle still stands and 
Af still scowls four-square to all the winds 
that blow. Here is a beautiful setting to 
an ugly gem; here this blot of rotting 
masonry lies in the lap of scenes as fair as 
shall be found along the northern foothills 
of the Moor. Semicircled in stone-crowned 
tors, guarded to north and west with lesser 
elevations, and protected southward by 
the sudden precipices of a gorge, the old- 
time stronghold of Lydford, sunk to one 
straggling street, lies and wastes in the hand 
of time, all forgetful of its former glories. 

Yet, as a mite exaggerates the signifi- 
cance of its proper cheese and assigns 
thereto a larger cosmic importance than 
may reasonably be granted, so in, Lydford, 
some fifty years ago, there dwelt certain 
simple souls who judged of their home 
from inside rather than from without, and 
arrived at wrong conclusions by this in- 
version of appraisal. Among these loyal 
spirits, stoutest and narrowest of all, was 
the keeper of the castle, Reynold Weekes. 
He held but vague and muddled ideas 
concerning its history ; but the actual ruin 
he knew well enough, and he openly 
admitted that he had used its dungeon 
on more than one occasion to incarcerate 
one or other of his own refractory children, 
to the scandal of Lydford mothers. Mr. 
Weekes was left as a widower with four 
boys and three girls ; and since his cottage 
stood within fifty yards of the castle, he 
often found the place of service 

For admission to the old ruin one penny 
was charged, and a pound or two annually 
accrued to the custodian from this source. 
For his part he kept the fabric in repair to 
the extent of an occasional hod of mortar, 
’ or fresh beam in place of rotting woodwork. 
Folk admitted that Weekes was a fitting 
custodian of the ruin. He seemed a man 
planned by Providence to carry gaoler’s 
keys. Squat and short, iron-grey and 
underhung, gaunt, grim and unlovely, he 
matched his trust. He had no friends, and 
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raw, 


Then hear the cause, is Lydford Law.” 


wanted none. His business was that of a 
huckster in ‘Tavistock market, and thither 
he went weekly with eggs, fowls and butter. 
In the summer he also sold vegetables. 
His wife had been the market-woman 
during her life ; but after she sank to the 
pit under his iron rule and left him with 
seven children, no woman could befound to 
fill her shoes. Now, however, the widower's 
eldest daughter was eighteen, and often 
she went to market when he was other- 
wise engaged; while, did business take 
him from Lydford, she was show-woman 
of the castle when the chance wayfarer 
drifted hither and expressed a wish to see it. 

Hester Weekes knew as little of the long 
history of eleven centuries as did her father, 
but she was a pleasanter guide, and where 
Mr. Weekes had to be content with the 
regulation penny, Hester often returned in 
triumph from the ruin with sixpence or a 
shilling. She held the matter merely as one 
of business, and had none of her parent's 
grim enthusiasm touching the castle. 

‘There were two entrances to the central 
space; and of one Mr. Weekes kept the 
key, while the other needed no protection, 
being merely a hole at turf-level through 
which the keeper’s fowls came and went to 
their roosts within. A third way, indeed, 
was obscurely hinted at, and Reynold 
alleged that a subterranean channel ran 
from the lowermost dungeon to the river 
gorge a quarter of a mile distant; but of 
this secret passage there were no visible 
signs, and the matter had little interest for 
tourists. From association the keeper’s 
children hated Lydford castle as heartily 
as any of the unhappy spirits of vanished 
malefactors said still to roam there by 
night. The sympathy of Lydford was with 
Mr. Weekes’s offspring, and many women 
did them secret kindnesses. Then Hester 
began to grow wife-old, and those inter- 
ested in the matter asked what sort of 
fate must overtake the remaining four 
boys and two girls when she was taken 
from them. ‘Those best versed in know- 
ledge of human nature foretold that 
Reynold Weekes would not let his 
daughter marry, and events ere long 
promised to make good their prophecy. 
Eden Phillpotts. 
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II. 


Hester Weekes possessed the charms 
of a fine figure, a good heart and bright 
complexion, though lacking other beauty 
than that of youth. She exhibited a 
feminine version of her father’s determined 
mouth and dark brow ; but her spirit was 
larger: many brothers and sisters had 
taught her self-denial and patience. She 
was much interested in her kind, and had 
secretly determined to marry and get a 
little farther from her parent at the first 
opportunity any promising young man 
might offer. The outlook, however, was 
not hopeful, for Reynold quite appreciated 
the fact that his comfort depended upon 
his daughter, and had no intention of 
letting her escape. One shadow of a 
romance she had, but the carter who 
coveted her never went beyond the first 
discussion with Hester’s father. From 
that conversation the castle keeper re- 
turned home in such a good humour, 
that Hester ventured to ask what had 
happened to make him so happy. He 
looked up from his plate and told her. 

“TI met Sam Adams to the ‘Castle’ 
Inn, and he axed to be allowed for to 
walk with you. And I told un that 
for ’dashousness he beat the Dowl; an’ 
I also told un that if ever I catched un 
within half a mile of you, I’d_ break 
his neck afore the nation. ‘That’s plain 
speaking, I believe. An’ you mind an’ 
do likewise. Don’t let me see you along 
with the men, or I'll treat you like the 
youngest, an’ let you taste my ash sapling.” 

“Tis your custom to make your mean- 
ing clear, no doubt,” answered Hester 
calmly. ‘An’ what did Sam Adams say, 
please, father ?” 

“ He said if that was my view he’d look 
for another female, being a peace-loving 
character. He also added that ’twould be 
a happy day for my family when I was in 
my coffin. But a chittering magpie like 
him ban’t going to rile a man of sense.” 

Thus the matter of Adams ended, and 
that wise worthy took a wife elsewhere. 
‘Then happened a different sort of romance 
for Hester, and the momentous hours of 
her career dawned suddenly. Between 
waking and sleeping she seemed to have 
lived centuries ; yet the incident belonged 
only to one winter day. It opened in a 
dawn of snow and cold winds wailing out 
of the north; it ended with moonlight 
and flagrant romance. 
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The snow began on New Year’s night, 
and the Moormen, who — understood 
weather, knew well enough that this was 
to be no chance wintry week, to yield 
again before the next moist wind out of 
the west. Nature had made elaborate 
preparations for her blizzard. A month 
of east wind and nightly frosts hardened 
the world’s bosom for the load that it 
was to bear; then dark days followed; 
the sun lowered fiery at dawn and even; 
it froze at noon. ‘To the north went the 
wind: the glass, high until now, fell slowly 
and steadily; wise folk got to market and 
laid in extra stores to stand a siege. 

On New Year’s night, Reynold Weekes, 
according to custom, walked a hundred 
yards from his home to the ‘‘ Castle” Inn, 
that he might smoke his pipe and _ take 
his glass in company, ‘The reason for this 
gregarious and sociable act none knew. 

To-night, however, he had been happier 
and wiser to stop at home. Certain 
wandering spirits from beyond Lydford 
augmented the local company, and among 
them was a man who knew something of 
the peculiarities of Mr. Weekes. Reynold 
had recently again fallen foul of his 
daughter touching matrimony: the name 
of a certain Bridgetstowe man, called 
Yelland, had cropped up between them ; 
and, upon the rumour of certain atrocious 
utterances attributed to the castle keeper, 
a stranger now spoke. 

“Be you the chap as was going to 
fling Nicholas Yelland into Lydford Gorge 
if you catched him anigh your darter?” 
he asked. 

“Ves, I be,” answered the parent 
promptly; ‘an’ you after him, an’ any 
other jackanapes as comes poking his 
ugly nose where he ban’t wanted.” 

“Yet I’ve heard tell your maiden ban’t 
so wonnerful that you need to keep her 
under lock an’ key.” 

The face of Mr. Weekes grew dark ; his 
under jaw stuck out; three dull-coloured 
teeth appeared above his nether lip. 

He turned to the. host. ‘“ Why for 
do you let these drunken, nameless fools 
come in your bar insulting your regular 
customers, ‘Thomas Friend ?” he asked. 

The stranger laughed. “I _ ban't 
nameless, master. My name’s Billy Ash. 
I know Yelland—him as wanted your 
brick-red darter. An’ as to being a fool, 
I’m so good as you, an’ a damned sight 
pleasanter to the eye, so now then!” 
“Billy Ash be you? Then, Billy Ash, 




















you can tell they slack-twisted louts to 
Bridgetstowe same as the chaps here know 
already: that I'll have no man running 
after my darter. And be she brick-red, or 
black, or brown, or brindled, she’m not for 
any of your dirty, swilling kind. An’, to 
put it civil, I may tell you this: that if you 
open your mouth to me again, I'll ram a 
pint pot down your throat.” 

“That’ll do, Master Weekes,” said 
Thomas Friend firmly. “A very good 
customer indeed, and I think the world of 
you, and know your vartues and what 
a proper family you’ve gotten, and 
what a parent you’ve 


been to 
em since the 
Lard took your 
lady ; but, all the 
same, there ban’t no 
call to speak so rash to 
strangers who be putting 
up along with me.” 
“'Truth’s truth, however,” cried Mr. 
Ash ; “an’ the truth is that for all his bluster 
and bunkum, thicky bull-dog there will 
lose his darter afore he’s much older or 
uglier. No sensible maiden would bide 
along wi’ such a faither.” 
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Billy winked at another stranger—a tall, 
fresh-faced, broad-shouldered man who 


sat by the fire and faced the company. 
‘*She’m a lot too good, by all accounts, 
to be her faither’s slave much longer. 











‘They baited the castle 
keeper a little longer ; 
then his rage burst 
out.” 


She’lL soon be gone without ‘by your 
leave,’ Gaffer Weekes, for all you scowl like 
one of them gurgoyles to the church.” 
But Reynold Weekes was apparently 
no longer annoyed. He uttered his rare 
laugh, like a dog barking for battle. 
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“ Let me see the man as ’ll brave me in 
that matter,” he said. 

“You wait till Jan Woodrow comes 
along, then ! ” 

* And who be that ?” 

** Ax your darter.” 

“You needn’t wait to ax her,” said the 
broad-shouldered man, stretching out his 
black leggings and yawning at Weekes. 
“T’m Jan Woodrow, I believe—six foot 
three, an’ weight thirteen stone odd— 
mostly muscle and bone. You might 
have heard tell how I throwed all comers 
to Widecombe Fair a bit back-along.” 

‘Your trumpeter’s dead belike ?” 

“Never had one. ‘The truth don’t 
want no trumpeter. Miss Weekes be a very 
nice sort of maiden—just to my mind, in 
fact; and so like as not, I'll marry her 
myself in the spring. We understand each 
other very well, I warrant ’e !” 

The parent of Hester smiled no more. 
*“ You dare to talk to me like that!” he 
shouted. 

“Rather so, old chap; I’d dare to do a 
deal more than talk : I’d dare to take your 
fine girl in my arms, like a babby, an’ march 
off with her under your nose. So you'll 
do well to sing small afore your betters. 
You Lydford men do give yourselves such 
cruel lofty airs—as if you was the salt of 
the airth, instead of the muck of it.” 

Reynold stared and snorted, like a bull 
before it charges. 

“Don’t you wish you could lock him 
up in the castle an’ let him starve there— 
eh?” asked a local man. 

“Wouldn't he like to! But Id pull 
his old rotten castle down about his ears, 


like Samson,” cried Mr. Woodrow. “ Ess 
fay! “twouldn’t keep me in—'tis no 
better’n an old pigsty, I believe. Tis all 
my eye about it being a castle. A fool 


built it, an’ a fool looks arter it !” 

“Say a knave,” chimed in Billy Ash, 
“ Why, the fellow gets pennies an’ pounds, 
I'll wager, by false pretences. When you 
run away with his darter, tell her to take 
the cash-box same time, Janny !” 

‘They baited the castle keeper a little 
longer ; then his rage burst out : he smote 
his pint pot upon the ground and began 
to curse and to swear. 

A policeman put his head in and shook 
a white helmet. “It’s come, souls!” 
he said. ‘Snow be falling like a wall. 
Best you go back-along to your homes 
afore the ways are lost. “Iwill be poor 


hope of keeping roads in an hour.” 
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*We’m all right anyway,” answered Mr. 
Ash. “Me an’ Jan here bide to-night 
wi’ Mr. Friend. Friend in need, friend 
indeed !” 

The other occupants of the bar, how- 
ever, made haste to depart ; and breathing 
a great revenge, Reynold Weckes also 
disappeared. 

When he was gone Billy Ash asked his 
friend a question. ‘You don’t know his 
maiden, do ’e?” 

“Good Lord, no!” answered the 
great florid man. ‘I never heard tell of 
the wench afore to-night. “Iwas only to 
rub it into her cranky twoad of a faither 
that I pretended I knowed her an’ she 
knowed me.” 

** You’ve done her small kindness, then,” 
declared the innkeeper. “There was 
murder in them dog’s eyes of his when he 
went home.” 


0 


Ill. 


Mr. Weekes returned to find his family 
in bed and asleep. He roared to Hester 
once, but she did not wake, and he 
changed his mind and left explanations 
until the morning. By that time the 
snow had powdered the world an inch 
deep ; then, contrary to expectation, it 
ceased awhile. Some rejoiced that the 
worst was past, but they made merry too 
soon. Before midday the darkness was 
that of evening and the cold had increased. 
The real storm then began, and for ten 
hours it snowed without intermission. 

At breakfast Weekes exploded, and, 
having finished his own meal, turned 
on his daughter. ‘‘ Nought’ll tame you 
seemingly, but I'll tame you—you that 
hunger after wedlock and make your 
faither a scorn and a byword to every sot 
on the country-side. Us’ll see what you'll 
think of it married to Lydford Castle, 
wi’ snow for a bride-bed, you trollop ; us’ll 
see if the north wind’ll freeze the lewd 
blood in your veins.” 

He started to his feet and took the 
castle key from its nail beside the mantel- 
piece. ‘hen he turned up the collar of 
his coat and waited. Some of the 
younger children, scenting trouble, began 
to cry. : 

“What have I done ? and what are you 
going to do?” asked Hester calmly. 

“What you’ve done, you know well 
enough—no need to go over that. What 
I'll do you'll know afore you’re an hour 






































older. By the heels I’ll lay you, and see 
if the north wind will larn you sense and 
freeze you into maidenly ways.” 

“My ways be a maiden’s, and always 
have been, and nobody on God’s airth 
but my own faither would dare to doubt 
it. 1 blush for your beastly mind, I 
do!” she cried passionately. 

** Blush for your- 
self, youman-loving 
minx,” he roared. 

“Tell me what 
I’ve done—that’s 
all I ax.” 

“You know 
what you’ve done. 
You think I’m 
blind and deaf as 
well. I’ve larned 
all about your evil, 
hookem-snivey 
dealings with ’em. 
Nought’s hid from 
me—no, not even 
your dallying with 
that anointed rascal 
Jan Woodrow.” 

“ Never knowed 
of no Jan Woodrow 
in my life!” she 
said. ‘‘God judge 
me if I’ve ever 
heard that name.” 

The answer 
angered him. 


“Come and _ tell 
your lies to the 
stones and_ the 


sky,” he said. “ I'll 
not hear another.” 

“You shall hear 
me, IJ——” 

For answer he 
seized her by the 
neck and dragged 
her out into the 
road. The snow 
fell again and the 
street was deserted. 
One man only saw the scene, heard 
Hester cry for mercy, and noted her father 
drive her through the wicket and up the 
grassy mound on which Lydford Castle 
stands. The labourer followed, but kept 
out of sight. ‘Then he saw Weekes unlock 
the great gate of the ruin, fling the woman 
violently inside and lock the gate again. 
A few moments later Reynold, ignorant that 
any had witnessed this outrage, returned 
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to his cottage, and the spectator who had 
watched him hastened to proclaim it. He 


was soon at the ‘‘ Castle” Inn, full of his 
news; and Mr. Friend, overcome with 
indignation, faced the weather, hastened 
afield, hammered at the castle gate and 
tried to attract the prisoner’s attention. 

“ Hester, my dear,” he shouted, 


oe? 


tis 


“For answer he seized her by the neck and dragged 
her out into the road.” 


I, Tom Friend. What can I do for’e? 
Shall I tell parson an’ constable ? ” 


“Let it alone,” cried the girl. “ He'll 
come to his senses presently. Doan’t 
make no upstore in the parish. He'll 


let me out come bymeby, for I shall 

be steeved to death if he don’t.” 
‘““Where be you now?” 
“Along wi’ the fowls, 


Don’t say 
nothing. "Tis all right.” 
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*T’ll look in on your faither later on,” 
promised Mr. Friend, ‘an’ if he haven't 
freed ’e afore then, Ill do something 
desperate, God’s my judge.” 

When the innkeeper returned to his 
home he was greeted with hearty wishes 
for a happy new year from two guests. 
Billy Ash and Jan Woodrow had just 
descended from their sleeping-place ; and 
now, as sauce to a hearty breakfast, they 
heard the evil fate that had overtaken an 
innocent woman. Both pulled long faces, 
and Mr. Woodrow especially showed 
concern and regret. 

“Dang my old wig, but this be three 
parts my fault,” he said. “’Tis along 
of my silly nonsense last night that this 
have overtook the poor girl. What a 
faither !” 

They waited for an hour. Then the 
snow fell in earnest, and one by one the 
paths were blotted out, and the white 
layer began to pile in drifts against 
northward - facing walls and _ hedges. 
Silently the snow-cloud descended like 
a pall upon Lydford ; the new year began 
with the quietness of the grave. 

Woodrow and his companion had 
designed to ride to Tavistock, but they 
changed their minds for more reasons 
than one. 

At midday Tom Friend got to the 
cottage of the castle keeper, and found 
him in a demoniac temper surrounded 
by troubled children. Hester was. still 
a prisoner; and when the visitor pro- 
tested, Weekes told him to mind his 
own business and go to hell among the 
rogues. 

“Till the church clock tells twelve this 
night she shall bide there, and not a 
moment sooner will I set her free. ‘Then 
Ill hear her,” he said. “I'll read her 
a lesson such as won’t want no reading 
again; and if any man comes between 
me an’ her, ’twill be at his own peril.” 

“Tis my duty to tell constable, and 
I shall do it,” said Mr. Friend warmly. 

“Tell fifty constables if you mind to. 
I’ve got the key of the castle, so all’s said.” 

“ She’m innocent as the babe unborn. 
This day’s work will kill her.” 

“*That’s two lies. She ban’t innocent, 
and us Weekes folk ban’t built of sugar. 
"Twill knock the fear of God and _ her 
faither into her; an’ I wish I had that 
long-boned beast of a Woodrow under 
lock an’ key likewise.” 

“Mark me, you'll come under law 


for it ; an’ snowing heavens hard as ’tis, 
an’ all,” said Tommy Friend, somewhat 
vaguely. ‘Then he departed, and told of 
his fruitless enterprise. 

Upon hearing of it Woodrow spoke. 

“So be it, then, ‘This here’s my job! 
Us’ll get to work without more waiting, 
else the poor soul won’t want to be took 
further than churchyard. First you take 
some of they hot cakes there an’ fling 
‘em in by the window, Tommy. But go 
round to the back an’ keep out of sight 
of her faither’s house, else he’ll manangle 
thee like a tiger. ‘Tell her to eat and 
keep heart, an’ she shall be out by dusk, 
if not afore.” 

Friend did as he was ordered, and 
presently reported that Hester had 
thanked him gratefully for the cakes. 

“T throwed ’em through the west 
winder, an’ she got ’em an’ then went 
back to the fowls. She says they’m 
keeping of her warm, and that she'll be 
perfectly willing to escape if us can bring 
it about. She ban’t in a very daughterly 
mood—and who shall blame her ?” 

‘What winder be you talking of?” 
asked Woodrow. ‘Be it big enough 
for the woman to come out, or for me to 
get in?” 

“She might make shift to get out, 
but I doubt your getting in,” replied 
Friend, 

“Very well, then,” declared Jan: ‘‘us’ll 
do it that way. I’d meant to step across 
to the man an’ take his keys willy nilly, if 
I had to break his brute’s head in with 
’em to get ’em ; but t’other way’s best.” 

“*Snow’s stopping a thought, but ’tis 
terrible deep and not a mouse stirring,” 
answered Mr. Friend. 

“What’ll ’e do with her when you’ve 
got her, Jan?” asked Billy Ash. “Tis a 
kicklish business for a young bachelor to 
take a fine female by force of arms high- 
wayman fashion.” 

“No doubt,” admitted the big man. 
“But she'll have her ideas ’pon_ that 
subject, if she ban’t dead wi’ cold. ‘Trust 
a woman to know what’s best to be done 
in such a coil. ’Tis clear she’m a high- 
hearted maiden, whatever her colour.” 


IV. 
For the next hour Mr. Woodrow was 
too busy to eat or drink. Not till Tommy 


Friend had again crept to the castle 
window, flung in a blanket and some hot 
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food, and heard that Hester was well and 
cheerful, did the guests of the inn find 
any appetite. Then they ate heartily, 
and soon afterwards prepared for the 
rescue, . 

Woodrow had a flat bottle of brandy 
in his pocket, and carried a heavy coil of 
rope upon his arm; Billy Ash led the 
horses and stood beside them in the lane 
immediately behind the castle. A way- 
farer newly come from Bridgetstowe 
reported one road still passable, and the 
fact determined Mr. Friend’s guests to 
return to their homes that night. 

By five o'clock it had become ex- 
ceedingly dark, though the snow again 
slackened somewhat. ‘The sun cast one 
fiery beam out of the desolation of the 
west, then vanished ; the wind blew less 
harshly ; the cold decreased. 

Mr. Woodrow, assisted by Friend, 
approached the western window of the 
ruin and shouted: ‘‘ Be you there, Miss 
Weekes ?” 

“Ess, I be.” 

“Have ’e any nature left in’e, my dear?” 

“T'm pretty near done for,—awful cold 
to the hands and feet. Who be you, 
then?” 

“A chap by the name of Jan Wood- 
row.” 

“Then, Jan Woodrow, you'd best to 
try and get me out of this cruel jakes, I 
reckon, for ’tis all along 0’ you I’m here.” 

“T know it. Look out!” 

Hester heard a sound, followed by a 
fall. A coil of rope fell on the snow at 
her feet ; then it began to unwind, and she 
saw that the end ran up to a window some 
way above her head. 

“Tis a ladder and please God you've 
strength to climb it,” said the man out- 
side. “Only get to the winder and jump 
out, and I’ll do the rest.” 

A rope-ladder hung down from the 
window. It extended to the sill, and was 
twelve feet long; but outside the wall no 
such drop occurred, and to leap safely 
down into a strong man’s arms was little 
matter, if Hester could but reach the 
aperture above her. 

She made the attempt, and failed. 
“Bide a minute,” she cried: “’tis only 
that I be finger-cold.” 

Even as she spoke, ‘Tommy Friend 
hurried up from the point where he had 
mounted guard. ‘The old devil’s coming 
out of his house,” he shouted. “I’ve just 
seed un creep into the snow wi’ a lantern,” 
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The ladder was agitated again, and a 
moment later the opening of the narrow 
window filled. ‘ Brave wench!” cried 
Mr. Woodrow. “ Well done !” 

‘Save me from him—that’s all I ax,” 
she said. ‘* I—I be— She ceased, 
swayed a moment above him, then fell 
forward. At the same moment the castle 
gate behind her swung open. 

Jan Woodrow did not bargain for the 
dead weight of a big girl in a faint. 

“Like a ton of coals she comed,” he 
told his friends afterwards; ‘‘’twas a 
marvellous handful of woman as dropped 
into my arms that blessed night ; but I was 
ready for her, and somehow knowed my 
luck the moment I felt her, though she did 
knock me heels over tail into the snow.” 

This actually happened. ‘The rescuer, 
thrown off his balance, rolled down the 
castle knoll five yards; then he freed 
himself, and with no small presence of 
mind climbed back to his station under 
the window. He seized the rope still 
dangling there, and at the same time 
bawled to ‘Tommy Friend, who was on 
the other side of the building. 

‘Shut the door! Shut home the door 
on un! Us have catched the varmint 
in his own den!” 

Even as Woodrow spoke, the great 
door slammed. ‘The guardian of the 
castle had left the key in the lock out- 
side, and now he found himself a prisoner. 
Roaring with rage, he made for the step- 
ladder, and climbed a few rungs of it; 
but Woodrow was at the other end again, 
and now he loosed his hold suddenly. 
Whereupon Reynold Weekes came to the 
ground with a crash, and before he could 
recover, Jan’s rope-ladder was pulled up 
out of the window. The castle keeper 
bellowed and beat the door—-then he 
yelled curses against his daughter. 

An hour later, while still he shouted, 
rose the sober voice of ‘Tommy Friend. 

“‘ Best you keep your wind to blow on 
your fingers, you murdering man!” he 
said. “If you'll hold your noise, I'll tell 
’e the adventure; if not, you can just 
bellow like a foreign tiger in a cage all 
night, an’ be damned to you.” 

“Tl be even with that minx yet. 
Wait till she comes home !” 

“*So you'll have to, Reynold Weekes ; 
an’ ’twill be a tidy time to wait, my bold 
hero!. She’ve gone; an’ ’tis that mighty 
youth, Jan Woodrow, have took her ; an’ 
she’m riding pillion this minute with Jan’s 
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friend, Billy Ash of Bridgetstowe. Be- 
cause, you see, Jan’s a big chap, an’ his 
horse couldn’t carry him an’ the maid 
both through this here snow. But Billy— 
you mind him yesterday no doubt, and all 
the things you was going to do against 
him—Billy’s a little, peart man, an’ your 
big girl’s riding in front of him on his 
gert bay hoss wi’ his arm around her.” 

“Tet me out! Let me out, Tom 
Friend, or I'll never come in your bar no 
more.” 

“That you never will anyhow, for I’m 
a faither myself, and I’d sooner let infidel 
Jews and cut-throat Russians drink my 
liquor than you. Never again, you blue- 
faced child-murderer! I’ve just come 
from a talk wi’ his reverence, and told 
him the whole tale, and this is his word : 
‘He that judged without justice—even 
he with justice shall be judged. What 
sentence he meted to an innocent girl 
shall be meted to him again. Tell 
women to look to his children, and let 
him lie in Lydford Castle till morning !’ 
So that’s your case, an’ to-morrow his 
reverence an’ me an’ other just persons 
will let ’e out; an’ I’m sure I hope us 
shall find by that time the Lord have 
touched your wicked heart!” 

“Then mark me: I'll be revenged on 
every man jack in the borough, from 
parson down ; I'll do things that shall— 
TPii——!” 

He threatened to empty night, for Mr, 
Friend, having told his story, hastened 
home, and turned his attention to the 
unhappy family that Mr. Weekes had left 
behind him. 

In the morning the castle keeper was 
released, and the Vicar of Lydford 
improved the occasion to preach a brief 
homily before the spectacle of this 
shivering and prostrate sinner. Every- 
body appreciated the wisdom and justice 
of his words save Reynold himself. 

“Twas a question whether he hanged 
hisself or comed out in the way to be a 
reformed character,” said Tommy Friend ; 
“but the Lord had His Everlasting Eye 
on the man, and meek as a drowned 
worm he was when we released him, till 
he’d took down a noggin of my brandy. 
The sting was what Billy Ash gave him 
straight from the shoulder a se’nnight after 
in the open street afore this very house. 
‘**Where’s my darter, you red-nosed 
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imp of the Dowl?’ axes Weekes in his 
usual hatch-mouthed way. 

“¢She’m along with Tabitha Wood- 
row, mother of Jan Woodrow; an’ the 
banns was axed out -for the first time 
last Sunday,’ answers Billy, so cheerful 
as a minnow. 

***Never iet her darken my door no 
more !’ thunders Reynold, showing them 
spikes what he calls his teeth. 

“¢« There idden no immediate fear of it, 
I believe,’ answered Billy. ‘She ban’t 
home-sick yet, master. She only wanted 
for to know if the childern was all right. 
Her an’ Jan Woodrow be life an’ soul 
each to tother already, I assure ’e. “T'was 
their pious hope to Bridgetstowe that by 
God’s will the frost that night had taken 
you; but I see you’m still left for a 
warning ; and well I knowed you would 
be, for your latter end’s fire, not frost, if 
I’m a prophet.’ 

“Twas a pretty case of giving judgment 
afore you'd heard the evidence,” concluded 
Mr. Friend, when he told the story ; “and 
it shows what a thin chance happiness do 
hang upon; for if Reynold Weekes had 
believed his darter an’ took her word for 
it that she’d never in her life heard .of 
Jan Woodrow, ’tis odds but she never 
would have heard of him again ; but, just 
because he played Lydford law on her 
and punished her afore he heard her 
speak her speech, then up comes Jan, as 
big as bull’s beef, and takes her, though 
he’d never have gived the female a 
thought but for her wrongs. 

** An’ a very happy and fine couple they 
was; though her faither never forgived 
‘em. ‘They took their first cheel to see 
the old carmudgeon in Jan’s market-cart 
a week after Hester was churched. But 
it didn’t soften him. He comed to his 
door in his shirt-sleeves—for ’twas after 
dinner Sunday they called—an’ he said in 
his barking way that he’d wring the neck 
of any of her childern as ever fouled his 
threshold ; an’ he also hoped a just God 
would let him see her heart broken yet 
afore he died. So, feeling they’d took 
their drive for nought except the air, Jan 
an’ Hester just went home again. ‘Them 
Woodrows have only had one gert sorrow 
in their lives so far ; an’ that is that her 
second boy be the living daps of his 
gran’faither Weekes! ‘hough all agreed 
’Lwas a pity Nature kept the pattern.” 
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The Foundling, Guilford Street. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROLS AT THE FOUNDLING. 


BY CHARLES MORLEY. 


N E 
misty 
Sunday 
morning I 
found my- 
self before 
the gates 


of the 
Found- 
ling, that 


famous 
institution 
whose very 
name fills 
the heart 
with com- 
passion; 
for in that 
sombre, old-world building yonder, dark- 
ened by long years of London smoke, 
set far back from the streets in lawns and 
trees, live some hundreds of children, the 
offspring of poor betrayed women who in 
their despair have yielded them up for ever 
to a mysterious body known as Governors. 
In its common interpretation that is a 
formidable word, suggesting to every 
mind a Khadamanthine person, who, rod 
in hand, sits on a hard high-backed chair 
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of state, from which he rules his com- 
munity. But what’s ina name? I have 
never seen a governor of the Foundling, 
but I always like to picture him as a 
grave and kindly gentleman, with benevo- 
lence stamped upon his features, who 
wears a flowing wig, a cocked hat, a long 
flapping coat, an embroidered waistcoat, 
knee-breeches and buckled shoes—indeed, 
some one very like Captain Coram, whose 
effigy in stone you may see any day 
keeping ward and watch in Guilford Street 
over the Hospital he founded. ‘There he 
stands, buffeted by the winds, shone on 
by the sun, pelted by the rain, stained 
by the mud, smiling serenely on all who 
pass that way, as though to invoke their 
sympathy and good will. 

For a few minutes I stood there, 
gazing up at him, full of wonder that 
a rough seaman should be so tender to 
human sufferings. How unaccountable 
are the humours of men, and how im- 
possible it is to read their hearts! When 
the Captain came home from his voyages, 
his ship lay down the Thames, moored 
at Rotherhithe or Deptford ; and it was 
during his journeys between these places 
and London City that he used to see 
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798 THE 
many neglected little waifs and strays in 
the streets, and he was filled with pity for 
them. For many a long year he sailed 
the seas, tumbled about on the troubled 
deep, enduring shipwreck, fighting pirates, 
bartering in strange lands, but always 
haunted by those poor beseeching eyes, 
full of unutterable misery. Are not 
our streets full of them even to this 
very day in the teeming backwaters ot 
London ? 

So the free winds of heaven did not 
blow all his holy thoughts out of him, 
but salted him in brine, and kept him 
fresh and glowing with a passionate love 
of humanity ; and when he was an old 
man of sixty or thereabouts, having gained 
some modest competence, he settled down 
in London, and henceforth devoted him- 
self to the cause he had at heart. He 
found that the seas were less indifferent 
than mankind, that the clouds which 
sweep the heavens were less fickle ; but 
in the end he won his battle, and the 
Foundling Hospital came into being. 
The Captain was eighty, and his little 
fortune had been expended in his efforts ; 
a small grant was made to him, and two 
years later he died in peace, and was 
buried with great honours beneath the 
communion table of the chapel yonder, 
whither I now wend my steps with many 
others—for visitors come to the morning 
service at the Foundling from all parts 
of the world. 

I followed in the wake of a little band 
of American pilgrims, and was not a 
little amused, and perhaps affected, to 
hear their exclamations of pleasure at 
finding that so quaint a retreat. still 
remained in the heart of London, from 
which all that is old is being so fast swept 
away. For when we had once _ pagsed 
the portals, we were suddenly transported 
into the days, already dim, of Hogarth, 
Reynolds, Johnson and Handel, and the 
restless world of petrol and _ freakish 
electricity was left outside the gates. 
The eye fell upon claustral passages, 
upon panelled chambers whose solemn 
air reproved all levity, upon dark stair- 
cases, upon monumental urns and slabs 
recording the virtues of old friends of 
the poor foundlings, upon lawns and 
trees and creeper-covered grey buildings 
revealed through open doors. 

At the door stood a grave figure in 
black, wearing a silk hat, who held in his 
hand a shallow wooden platter lined with 
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green baize whereon lay many pieces of 
silver, to whose number each of us added 
another as a contribution to the hospital, 
and having done so entered the chapel 
and were ushered into our places by a 
white-haired verger. I had only just 
taken my seat, when a rhythmical clatter 
like the rattle of musketry arose; and 
looking up I saw a great host of foundlings 
perched aloft in the gallery over the 
door. They had just risen to their feet, 
and made the prettiest picture imaginable— 
the girls in their snowy muslin mob-caps 
and linen tippets, on one side of the 
great organ, the boys on the other in 
chocolate suits, red waistcoats, and the 
whitest of collars set off by black bows ; 
they were‘divided discreetly by the golden 
pipes, and rose row upon row at an acute 
angle, until they almost touched the ceil- 
ing, and created the illusion that up at the 
remotest heights there were all little heads 
and no bodies. In a moment the sweetest 
sounds issued from between their lips, 
and the chapel was filled with the 
‘melting notes of childhood, which thrill 
and tear the heart as no other music can. 
Who can wonder that the voices of these 
children, the peculiar sadness of the 
circumstances which have brought them 
under this roof, and the quaint simplicity 
of the service, whose like is not to be 
heard elsewhere in London, make a 
strong appeal to many a tender soul whom 
Gothic splendours and gorgeous ritual 
altogether fail to move? Moreover, we 
all know that the history of each child, 
if it could be told, would serve as a text 
onwhichthe least eloquent and imaginative 
of divines might preach for ail the Sundays 
of a long life, and yet never wear out 
his theme. So we are steeped in an 
atmosphere of pity, and are almost un- 
consciously affected by it. Generation 
after generation of betrayed women have 
carried their babes along the spacious 
court we all traversed this morning — 
so truly a wa dolorosa, blistered with 
many a scalding tear—disappeared behind 
the gloomy archway, and presently gone 
back alone and passed for ever into 
the world without the gates, released of 
their burden, it is true, and restored to 
society, but surely ever to be haunted 
by the ghosts of the little ones they have 
been compelled to abandon. Every note 
that falls upon the ear seems to tell 
the story, and however intent you may 
be on prayer or psalm, on confession or 
































magnificat, on the old, old stories, your 
thoughts wander away to the gallery. 
Some such musings as these must fill 
the hearts of all who come to the Sunday 
service at the Foundling, and I am sure 
they send all back to the warring world 
in softened mood, in kindlier humour, 
and inclined to be more tender to those 
who have fallen by the way. And is not 
that the true spirit of the Christian faith ? 
“ Foundling—diminutive, formed from 
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of their identity are locked up in cold 
ledgers, and hidden away from mortal 
knowledge in the strong-rooms of the 
hospital. 

I wonder whether Johnson ever did 
come to say his prayers with the 
foundlings! Addison did, and Sterne 
preached a sermon for them, which I am 
sure made the ladies wring their handker- 
chiefs. I suppose he occupied that very 
tall pulpit of black oak which now con- 





The choir and the organ-gallery. 


found, as darling from dear. <A child 
found without a parent or any one to take 
care of it.” So says Dr. Johnson, who 
may, indeed, have sat in this very high 
pew of black oak, with the red cushions 
and the soft hassocks, a corner of which I 
occupy this morning. So, properly speak- 
ing, they are not foundlings at all; but 
this is the only home they have ever 
known, for they are but babes at the 
breast when they are taken from their 
mothers by kindly nurses, and all traces 





fronts me. ‘The chapel itself is a quaint 
and homely structure, yet endued with a 
certain air of warmth and richness, coming 
from oak pews and galleries, from paint- 
ings and stained glass, all mellowed into a 
soothing harmony by time and sustained 
habit. ‘The heraldic devices in the windows 
are the arms of worthy citizens who have 
bestowed bounties on the foundlings ; the 
paintings depict the passions of mother- 
hood; in the font they re-christen the 
babes; Handel used to play the ‘‘ Messiah” 
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up in the gallery. So you see how it 
comes about that this chapel is like no 
other in London, or in any other city. 
Again I heard the rhythmical clatter 
up aloft, and the foundlings, gathering up 
their song-books, filed out like so many 
soldiers. ‘The service was done, and we 
down below slowly left the chapel too, 
but only to gather together again in the 
vestibule, to watch the children pouring 
down the staircases on either side of us. I 
myself quietly edged my way through them 
up the steps, finding that though in the 
gallery the foundlings seemed to me non 
Angli sed angeli, they were beings of flesh 
and blood, endued with remarkable physical 
powers. Surely a tribute to the cooks 
at the hospital and to the governors 
thereof! Organ-lofts have ever a fascina- 
tion for me, and having by good chance 
a slight acquaintance, formed in West- 
minster Abbey, with the musician who 
plays at the Foundling, I made bold 
to renew it on this occasion. I was 
curious to see the instrument upon which 
Handel used to play so divinely that this 
quaint chapel was the haunt of fashion- 
able London in Georgian days. Who 
would believe that every Sunday the 
outer courts of this quaint old building 
were once a favourite promenade, in which 
sauntered wigged and ruffled exquisites, 
and hosts of hooped and powdered ladies ? 
I have little doubt that they affected 
the deepest interest in Captain Coram’s 
foundlings and Handel’s harmonious 
chords, and sighed and even summoned 
up a reluctant tear to show their beaux 
what tender hearts beat in their bosoms, 
but I suspect they went to exhibit their 
finery, to flirt, and to interchange the 


latest scandal. ‘They were like other 
fashionable congregations one knows 


more of, and the shady groves of 
Bloomsbury, which was in the fields in 
Hanoverian times, combined the attrac- 
tions of a park and a church. However, 
that astute old Handel bled them well, 
and the hospital benefited largely by their 
offerings, 

But how unwise it is to lose oneself 
in such reflections when exploring aged 
buildings! I have crushed my best silk 
hat against the ancient beams, and it is 
smothered with dust and spiders’ webs. 

“Ha!” I heard a familiar voice exclaim, 
the sound being followed by the notes 
of flute, oboe, bassoon, vox humana and 
trumpet, alone, and then suddenly blended 
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together in one 


resounding harmonious 
crash, which rumbled through my poor 
frame, and set every nerve singing wailing 


minors. ‘I saw you through my mirror,” 
laughed the organist, as he pointed with 
his hand to the tell-tale glass which 
enables him to watch the motions of the 
clergy ; and shaking me by one hand went 
on softly fingering the manuals with the 
other, and moving his head to and fro 
with thorough enjoyment. Low and melo- 
dious were the notes, and seemed to my ear 
to have something odd and old-fashioned 
in them, “That is Handel’s stop,” said 
the musician, busy with all his ten fingers 
again, which were now on the keys, now 
upraised, pulling as though he was weaving 
at some strange loom one after another 
of a hundred ivory-headed buttons, some 
quite new and others stained brown by 
long usage. Then for a minute or two 
the familiar strains of the “ Messiah ” 
rolled through the chapel, and died away 
as peacefully as the winds fold their wings 
and fall asleep. I am not sure that it 
is wise to see the inner workings of a 
wonderful machine which is capable of 
stirring the holiest emotions in the human 
hearts ; it is better, perhaps, to gaze upon 
the sheen of golden pipes, the rest a 
mystery hidden behind high curtains. But 
man is a creature of insatiable curiosity, 
so here I was at the very source of the 
heavenly strains, peering into the ma- 
chinery, comparing the old with the new, 
puzzled by the whole, trying to picture 
the harmonious Handel, and suddenly 
brought right up to our own times by the 
blue flames of the electric motor which 
now breathes wind into the musical 
monster. ‘I call it Mephistopheles,” 
laughed the organist, as he watched the 
magic thing at work, emitting its sparks 
with low hisses. ‘ Mephistopheles has 
taken the place of four human blowers, 
and is more dependable, for one or other 
of them was always dozing off and leaving 
me short of wind.” 

I laughed too, and was thinking how 
whimsical a thing an organ is, when I 
noticed some Christmas Carols lying in a 
hymnbook. 

“Ah!” said the musician, ‘you 
should come to our Carol services: you 
would be delighted.” 

** A Carol service !” I exclaimed : ‘* what 
a pretty idea !” 

“What, have you never been to one ?— 
the chapel is crowded.” 














“T thought such old fashions had gone 
out with wigs and swords and ruffles!” 

“Not at the Foundling. Come, I'll 
run over one for you;” and he played and 
sang a carol. 

It was a delightful little entertainment, 
and on my expressing my pleasure and 
thanks, the musician invited me to come 
and hear his children sing a few one 
day. I thanked him ; and packing up his 
music-books, he led the way downstairs. 
“(uick,” he said : ‘“‘youshall see how music 
permeates the Foundling ” ; and on reach- 
ing the ground floor, he hurried me into a 
long narrow hall, in which, at an immensely 
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are religiously preserved at the hospital, 
and one of them is that on Sunday 
the children take their dinner in public— 
a ceremony, no doubt, established by 
governors of old, to prove to a censorious 
world that their little charges were not 
stinted of good things. So the narrow 
passages between the walls and the tables 
were lined with gentlefolk, gazing with 
a kindly and unobtrusive curiosity at the 
hundreds of faces, moving quietly along 
to the girls in another chamber, reading 
the wise and tender sayings inscribed 
upon the walls, which might be inscribed 
in other dining-rooms with advantage. 





‘Grace.’ 


long table, the Foundling boys were just 
taking their seats for dinner. ‘“ Stand 
up!” I heard a stentorian voice proclaim ; 
and hundreds of little feet clattered on 
the wooden floor. ‘‘ Silence !” came the 
word again. ‘Three sharp taps were 
sounded on the table, and four small 
boys played the opening notes of a 
“grace ” upon as many trumpets variously 
fashioned, whose names I know not, but 
whose sounds were fitting accompaniment 
to the words. 


Then the host fell-to with goodly 


appetite, and the arms of the carvers 
must have ached again. 


Old customs 





As I passed through the throng, I heard 
more than one sigh from female breasts, 
and in the eyes of one poor lacy, still 
youthful, dressed in deep black, I noticed 
that the tears were glistening. I averted 
my glance, for I thought perhaps she had 
just lost a child of her own, and that 
her heart was yearning for one of these, 
Who can say? 

‘What a city is London!” I exclaimed 
to the musician, as I took my leave of 
him. “ How strange and curious are the 
sights that are hidden behind its sombre 
walls! To think thaf I am a Cockney, 
who have passed the Foundling a thousand 
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times, and yet never entered its gates 
before to-day !” 

It is a week-day, and I find myself 
in an immense schoolroom with many 
windows, against which rustle the boughs 
of trees, whose fading leaves flutter about 
in the wind like winged things. The 
bright sun is pouring in, and shines upon 
the upturned faces of many foundlings ; 
upon the mistress seated on her throne 
of office, and busily engaged twirling 
bobbins round a maze of pins stuck in 
a pillow; upon my friend the musician 
seated at a piano in the corner, round 
whom are gathered a group of the pro- 
fessional ladies and gentlemen of the 
choir; upon plants and pictures, upon 
maps of sea and land; and lastly upon 
two great blackboards whereon are scored 
in chalk the words and mifsic of a 
Christmas Carol. It is a tender little 
cradle song, which all, rising to their feet, 
sing with such feeling as would affect 
the stoniest ; and lullabies in the mouths 
of foundlings who are motherless have a 
peculiar pathos. Who could hear them 
without a moistened eye? 


Lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully, lullay : 

Lullay, thou little tiny child, 
By, by, lully, lullay. 


Ah! you should hear the foundling 
choir sing carols as I do this sunny 
November morning. Even the hardy 
sparrows seem to linger on tlre sills and 
listen, and wonder whether it is not time 
for bed, so soft and low are the strains. 
So carol after carol is trolled out, and 
here I sit in a low cane chair, the stool 
of punishment for dunces and sluggards 
for aught I know, having a service of 
Christmas carols all to myself, like another 
King of Bavaria, who, we all know, 
brooked no other presence when he 
feasted on music. ‘True, Christmas was 
still in the dim perspective, and the sun 
was shining brightly on those serried 
rows of faces; but my mind was filled 
with visions of snow and cold, cold winds — 
of the child Christ lying in His manger, 
amid oxen and sheep and asses—of the 
virgin mother, of wise men and glittering 
stars—and of the time when Christmas 
logs are burning. Alas! the thought 
rises to one’s mind that foundlings can 
look forward to no holidays at home, 
and that “governors” are father and 





mother both; but still, as Wither’s carol 
goes : 
Within a manger lodged thy Lord, 
Where oxen lay and asses fed ; 
Warm rooms we do to thee afford, 
An easy cradle and a bed. 
Sweet baby, then, forbear to weep ; 
Be still, my babe ; sweet baby, sleep. 


But pray do not think that there are 
no Christmas merry-makings at the 
Foundling. If so, you make a great 
mistake. A veritable monarch amongst 
Christmas trees is already marked, whose 
spiky branches will glisten with lovely 
toys. The Foundling board, too, will 
groan beneath the weight of good things, 
and its old halls echo with song and 
laughter. How does the learned Wynkyn 
de Worde’s carol run ?— 

The boare’s head in hande bring I, 
With garlands gay and rosemary ; 
I pray you all synge merily. 

Qui estis in convivio, 

Caput apri defero, 

Reddens laudes Domino. 


Well, if not literally a boar’s head, of 
which the ancient harpers and minstrels 
loved to sing, and which has gone out 
of fashion, its modern equivalents, ‘The 
very ‘l'reasurer himself, who you would 
think had no time to spare from figures, 
has composed a Christmas ‘l'ree Carol : 
Christ’s Time, Christ’s Time, 
Joyous Christmas Time, 
Gifts of love bestowing, 
Happy children we. 


So, humming lullay, lully, lullay, I leave 
with the musician, who places in my 
hands the Carol which is given here, 
He wrote it for these pages, and you may 
sing it at your own fireside at Christmas 
time, or, better still, go to hear it sung 
by the Foundlings at their Carol services. 
He led me through dim corridors, in 
which little foundling girls, armed with 
brooms twice as long as themselves, were 
taking a lesson in the exacting science 
of housewifery, which they will adopt 
professionally when they are sixteen, to 
a long sunny chamber, whose walls were 
lined with paintings and antique furni- 
ture, and brought me to a standstill before 
an aged keyboard. It was Handel’s—an 
interesting relic of a famous man; but I 
confess that I was more attracted to the 
contents of a number of glass-covered 
cases, for they held a collection or display 
of faded bits of ribbon, broken necklaces, 




















rusty coins, old buttons, and even a 
baby’s cap. For a moment I wondered 
why such trivial things were kept carefully 
fended from the dust as though they 
were precious gems. ‘Then I saw that 
each of these had once been hung 
round some baby’s neck or attached 
to its clothing, long, long ago, when 
babes were deposited in the Foundling 
Baskets and no questions asked, in place 
of name and as a token of identifi- 
cation. Alas! I fear that it was seldom 
that the little outcasts were reclaimed ; 
but an old picture of such a restoration 
hangs close by. You see a_ pretty, 
shy little girl in brown frock, white 
apron, and high 
mob-cap, her 
hand in that 
of another and 
older foundling 
girl, who is 
pointing to a 
mother _ sitting 
in a corner, and 
gazing with tear- 


laden eyes at 
the hesitating 
child. “Can a 
woman forget 
her sucking 
child,” says 


Isaiah, “that she 
should not have 
compassion on 
the son of her 
womb? Yea, 
they may forget, 
yet will I not 
forget thee.” I 
suppose they had 
been brought 
together by a secret token ; but nowadays 
there is no need for such emblems, and I 
believe it sometimes happens that mother 
and child meet again in happier times. 
If not, and it seldom happens, then have 
not foundlings foster-mothers and foster- 
fathers, and foster-brothers and sisters ? 
Ah! you should see the tender little 
epistles they indite to those in whose care 
they have lived in infancy, away in the 
fragrant country-side! But those are 
confidential. I am also informed on 
excellent authority that a good deal of 
hard-earned pocket-money—yes! they 
have pocket-money, too, like the children 
of the great world—is invested in presents 
to these adopted relatives, and also to 
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teachers, and chaplains, and musicians, 
and perhaps even to the gentlemen called 
by the awe-inspiring name of Governors. 
The other day, it being sunny and 
warm, between the hours of one and two 
o’clock I strolled to the old gates to see 
the children play on the Foundling lawns, 
the boys on one side and the girls on the 
other ; and was amused to see the beadle 
in his long blue coat, ard his tall hat 
with gold edgings, disporting himself with 
a football, benevolent humour stamped 
upon his face. A number of other way- 
farers were peering through the rails like 
myself, including a squad of street arabs, 
whose garments were crying out loud 
for needle and 
thread, whose 
faces were sadly 
in need of soap 
and water, and 
the sight of 
whose shoes 
would have 
made the good 
St. Crispin weep. 
A barrel-organ 


was playing a 
lively air, and 
one of the 


smallest, dirtiest 
and sharpest of 
the boys began 
to whistle the 
air. Where such 
a volume of wind 
could come from 
I am sure I 
cannot tell, but 
you could have 
heard the 
melody at the 
end of Guilford Street. When the organ 
moved on, I asked the whistler what the 
tune was, 

*«The Yellow Bird,’” he said, astonished. 

*“* And where did you hear it?” 

* At the ’Alls,” with a look of surprise 
at my ignorance, I suppose. 

“What!” I exclaimed, “‘so you go to 
the Halls?” 

He did not even deign an answer, but, 
with two of his friends, flew off after a 
passing four-wheeler and rode away in 
glory, attached to the hinder parts of the 
vehicle. So, though the Foundlings are 
rather like caged birds, yet they have 
better chances than my melodious little 
arab, who will end— where, I wonder ? 
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I turned on my heel, and went my 
way, with one farewell glance at Captain 
Coram, the Barnardo of a day when 
philanthropy was not in fashion. Even 
the sparrows seem to love him, for they 
chirp gaily as they hop about his person 
in their flight ; they rest upon such bits 
of him as project or give the slightest 
foothold ; if they are frightened by cats 
or boys, they settle upon him in coveys. 
So, on windy days, does the dust which 
sweeps down the streets settle in the 
folds of his garments, and gather about 
his eyes and his nose. When the rain 
comes, the mud is thrown up on him 
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in showers, and during the winter snows 
he is often cloaked in white. But 
Captain Coram defies the weather now, 
as he did nearly two hundred years ago, 
when he sailed the stormy main ; and so 
may he continue to do for many a long 
year to come, a symbol of pity for the 
weak and helpless. A lover of mankind, 
he saved thousands of lives, and died poor 
in worldly goods, rich in good works. 

“ Reader, thy actions will show whether 
thou art sincere in the praise thou mayest 
bestow on him, and if thou hast virtue 
enough to commend his virtues, add also 
the imitation of them.” 


*,* The writer has to acknowledge various courtesies extended to him by Mr. Wintle, the Secretary, 
the Ch: aplain, the Rev. H. S. Stork, the head-mistress, and the professional members of the Choir. 


“SLEEP, HOLY BABE.” 
A Christmas Lullaby. 
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Sleep, holy Babe; Thine angels 


watch around, 
All bending low with folded wings, 
Before the Incarnate King of kings, 
In reverent awe profound, 








3. 
Sleep, holy Babe ; while I with 
Mary gaze 
In joy upon that Face awhile, 
Upon the lovely infant smile 
Which there divinely plays. 
The words by the late Rev. E. Caswall, given by permission of the executors. 
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4. 
Sleep, holy Babe; ah! take Thy 
brief repose ; 
Too quickly will Thy slumbers break, 
And ‘Thou to lengthened pains awake 


That Death alone shall close. 








“Into Thy hands, O Lord—into Thy hands!” 
The last words of Becket 


A study of Sir Henry Irving, by AuBreyY BEARDSLEY, 
reproduced from the Pad/ Mali Budget. 
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“Kipps was always present at this ceremony unless customers prevented.” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY L. RAVEN-HILL. 


BOOK III.—CHAPTER II. 
THE CALLERS. 


HE Kippses sat at their midday 
dinner-table, amidst the vestiges 
of rhubarb pie, and discussed two 
postcards the one o’clock post had 

brought. It was a rare bright moment 
of sunshine in a wet and windy day in the 
March that followed their marriage., Kipps 
was attired in a suit of brown, with a 
tie of fashionable green, while Ann wore 
one of those picturesque loose robes that 
are usually associated with sanda's and 
advanced ideas. But there weren’t any 
sandals on Ann, or any advanced ideas, 
and the robe had come quite recently 
through the counsels of Mrs, Sid Pornick, 

“It’s Art-like,” said Kipps, but giving way. 

“It’s more comfortable,” said Ann. 

The room looked out by French windows 
upon a little patch of green and the Hythe 
parade. The parade was all shiny wet 
with rain, and the green-grey sea tumbled 
and tumbled between parade and sky. 

The Kippses’ furniture, except for certain 
chromolithographs of Kipps’s incidental 
choice that struck a quiet note amidst the 
wall-paper, had been tactfully forced by an 
expert salesman, and it was in a style of 
mediocre elegance. There was a side- 
board of carved oak that had only one fault 
—it reminded Kipps at times of wood- 
carving—and its panel of bevelled glass 
now reflected the back of his head. On its 
shelf were two books from Parsons’ Library, 
each with a “place” marked by a slip of 
paper: neither of the Kippses could have 
told you the title of either book they read, 
much less the author’s name. There was 
an ebonised overmantel set with phials and 
pots of brilliant colour, each duplicated by 
a looking-glass, and bearing also a_ pair 
of Chinese jars made in Birmingham, a 
wedding-present from Mr. and Mrs, Sidney 
Pornick, and several sumptuous Japanese 
fans. And there was a Turkey carpet of 
great richness. In addition to these modern 
; exploits of Messrs. Bunt and Bubble, there 
were two inactive tall clocks, whose extreme 
dilapidation appealed to the connoisseur ; a 

Copyright 1905 by 
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THE STORY OF A SIMPLE SOUL. 






















“‘They’ve ‘ad a bit of a tiff,’ said Gwendolen.” 


terrestrial and a celestial globes, the -Jatter 
deeply indented ; a number of good old 
ironmoulded and dusty books, and a stuffed 
owl wanting one (easily replaceable) glass 
eye, obtained by the exertions of Uncle 
Kipps. The table equipage was as much 
as possible like Mrs, Bindon Botting’s, only 
more costly; and in addition there were 
green and crimson wine-glasses, though the 
Kippses never drank wine. 

Kipps turned to the more legible of his 
two postcards again. 

“Unavoidably prevented from seeing me 
to-day, ’e says. I like ’is cheek. After I 
give ’im ‘is start and everything.” 

He blew. ; 

“°K certainly treats you a bit orf’and,” 
said Ann. 

Kipps gave vent to his dislike of young 
Walshingham. ‘“ He’s getting too big for ’is 
britches,” he said. ‘“ I’m beginning to wish 
she ’ad brought an action for breach. Ever 
since ’e said she wouldn't, ’e’s seemed to 
think I’ve got no right to spend my own 
money.” 

“Fs never liked your building the ’ouse,” 
said Ann. 

Kipps displayed wrath. “ What the good- 
ness ’as it got to do wiv’ im? 

“ Overman indeed!” he added. “ Over- 
mantel! . ..’E tries that on with me, I'll 
tell ’im something ’e won’t like.” 

He took up the second card. “Deshed 
if I can read a word of it. I can jest make 
out Chit’low at the end, and that’s all.” He 
H. G. Wells. 
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scrutinised it. “It’s like some one in a fit 
writing. This here might be W. H. A. T. 
—what. P. R. I.C. E.—I got it! What 
price Harry now? It was a sort of saying of 
is. 1 expect ’e’s either done something or 
not done something towards starting that 
play, Ann.” 

“T expect that’s about it,” said Ann. 

Kipps grunted with effort. “I can’t read 
the rest,” he said at last, “ nohow.” 

A thoroughly annoying post. He pitched 
the card on the table, stood up and went to 
the window, where Ann, after a momentary 
reconnaissance at Chitterlow’s hieroglyphics, 
came to join him. 

“ Wonder what I shall do this afternoon,” 
said Kipps, with his hands deep in his 
pockets, 

He produced and lit a cigarette. 

“Go for a walk, I s’pose,” said Ann. 

“T dcen for a walk this morning. 

‘S’pose I must go for another,” he added, 
after an interval. 

They regarded the windy waste of sea for 
a space. 

“ Wonder why it is ’e won’t see me ?” said 
Kipps, returning to the problem of young 
Walshingham. “It’s all lies about ’is being 
too busy.” 

Ann offered no solution. 

“ Rain again !” said Kipps—as the lash of 
the little drops stung the window. ‘Oo, 
bother !” said Kipps : “ you got to do some- 
thing. Look ’ere, Ann! J’ll go orf for a 
reg’lar tramp through the rain, up by Salt- 
wood, round by Newington, over the camp, 
and so round and back, and see ’ow they're 
getting on about the ’ouse. See? And look 
‘ere !—you get Gwendolen to go out a bit 
before I come back. If it’s still rainy she 
can easy go round and see ’er sister. Then 
we'll ’ave a bit of tea, with tea cake—all 
buttery, see? Toce it ourselves, p’raps. 
Eh?” 

“TI dessay I can find something to do in 
the ’ouse,” said Ann, considering. ‘“ You'll 
take your mackintosh and leggin’s, I s’pose. 
You'll get wet without your mackintosh over 
those roads.” 

“ Right-O,” said Kipps, and went to ask 
Gwendolen for his brown leggings and his 
other pair of boots. 


§ 2. 

Things conspired to demoralise Kipps 
that afternoon. 

When he got outside the house everything 
looked so wet under the drive of the south- 
wester that he abandoned the prospect of 
the clay lanes towards Newington altogether, 
and turned east to Folkestone along the 
Seabrook digue. His mackintosh flapped 
about him, the rain stung his cheek ; for a 
time he felt a hardy man, And then as 
abruptly the rain ceased and the wind fell, 
and before he was through Sandgate High 
Street it was a bright spring day. And 
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there was Kipps in his mackintosh and 
squeaky leggings, looking like a fool ! 

Inertia carried him another mile to the 
Leas, and there the whole world was pre- 
tending there had never been such a thing 
as rain—ever. ‘There wasn’t a cloud in the 
sky ; except for an occasional puddle the 
asphalte paths looked as dry as a bone. A 
smartly dressed man in one of those over- 
coats that look like ordinary cloth and are 
really most deceitfully and unfairly water- 
proof, passed him and glanced at the stiff 
folds of his mackintosh. “Demn!” said 
Kipps. His mackintosh swished against his 
leggings, his leggings piped and whistled 
over his boot tops. 

“Why do I never get anything right?” 
Kipps asked of a bright implacable uni- 
verse. 

Nice old ladies passed him, refined people 
with tidy umbrellas, bright beautiful, super- 
cilious-looking children. Of course! the 
right thing for such a day as this was a light 
overcoat and an umbrella. A child might 
have known that. He had them at home, 
but how could one explain that? He 
decided to turn down by the Harvey monu- 
ment and escape through Clifton Gardens 
towards the hills. And thereby he came 
upon Coote. 

He already felt the most abject and pro- 
pitiatory of social outcasts when he came 
upon Coote, and Coote finished him, He 
passed within a yard of Coote. Coote was 
coming along towards the Leas, and when 
Kipps saw him his legs hesitated about their 
office and he seemed to himself to stagger 
about all over the footpath. At the sight of 
him Coote started visibly. Then a sort of’ 
rigor vite passed through his frame, his jaw 
protruded, and errant bubbles of air seemed 
to escape and run about beneath his loose 
skin. (Seemed, I say—I am perfectly well 
aware that there is really connective tissue 
in Coote, as in all of us, to prevent anything 
of the sort.) His eyes fixed themselves on 
the horizon and glazed. As he went by 
Kipps could hear his even, resolute breathing. 
He went by, and Kipps staggered on into a 
universe of dead cats and dust-heaps, rind 
and ashes—cu¢! Cut! 

It was part of the inexorable decrees of 
Providence that almost immediately after- 
wards the residuum of Kipps had to pass a 
very very long and observant-looking girls’ 
school. 

Kipps recovered consciousness again on 
the road between Shorncliffe station and 
Cheriton, though he cannot remember 
(indeed, to this day he has never attempted 
to remember) how he got there. And he 
was back at certain thoughts suggested by 
his last night’s novel reading, that linked 
up directly with the pariah-like emotions of 
these last encounters. The novel lay at 
home upon the chiffonier ; it was one about 
society and politics—there is no need what- 
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ever to give the title or name the author— 
written with a heavy-handed thoroughness 
that overrode any possibility of resistance 
on the part of the Kipps mind. It had 
crushed all his poor little edifice of ideals, 
his dreams of a sensible unassuming exist- 
ence; of snugness, of not caring what 
people said, and all the rest of it, to dust ; it 
had reinstated, squarely and strongly, again, 
the only proper conception of English social 
life. There was a character in the book 
who trifled with Art, who was addicted to 
reading French novels, who dressed in a 
loose careless way, who was a sorrow to his 
dignified, silvery-haired,  politico-religious 
mother, and met the admonitions of bishops 
with a front of brass. He treated a “nice 
girl,” to whom they had got him engaged, 
badly ; he married beneath him—some low 
thing or other. And sank. ... 

Kipps could not escape the application of 
the case. He was enabled to see how this 
sort of thing looked to decent people ; he 
was enabled to gauge the measure of the 
penalties due. His mind went from that to 
the frozen marble of Coote’s visage. 

He deservedit!.... 

That day of remorse! Later it found him 
upon the site of his building operations and sur- 
veying the disorder of preparation in a mood 
near to despair, his mackintosh over his arm. 

Hardly any one was at work that day—no 
doubt the builders were having him in some 
obscure manner—and the whole place seemed 
a dismal and depressing litter. ‘The builder’s 
shed, black-lettered, WILKINS, BUILDER, 
HYTHE, looked like a stranded thing amidst 
a cast-up disorder of wheelbarrows and 
wheeling-planks and earth and sand and 
bricks. ‘The foundations of the walls were 
trenches full of damp concrete, drying in 
patches ; the rooms—it was incredible they 
could ever be rooms—were shaped out as 
squares and oblongs of coarse wet grass and 
sorrel, They looked absurdly small—dis- 
honestly small. What could you expect ? 
Of course the builders were having him, 
building too small, building all wrong, using 
bad materials ! Old Kipps had told him a 
wrinkle or two. The builders were having 
him, young Walshingham was having him, 
everybody was having him! They were 
having him and laughing at him, because 
they didn’t respect him. They didn’t 
respect him because he couldn't do things 
right. Who could respect him? .... 

He was an outcast, he had no place in the 
world. He had had his chance in the world 
and turned his back on it. He had “ be- 
haved badly ”—that was the phrase. 

Here a great house was presently to arise, 
a house to be paid for, a house neither he 
nor Ann could manage—with eleven bed- 
rooms, and four disrespectful servants having 
‘them all the time ! 

How had it all happened exactly ? 

This was the end of his great fortune ! 
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What a chance he had had! If he had 
really carried out his first intentions and 
stuck to things, how much better everything 
might have been! If he had got a tutor— 
that had been in his mind originally—a 
special sort of tutor to show him everything 


right. A tutor for gentlemen of neglected 
education. If he had only read more 
and attended better to what Coote had 
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Coote who had just cut him! . 

Eleven bedrooms ! What had possessed 
him? No one would ever come to see 
them, no one would ever have anything to 
do with them. Even his aunt cut him! 
His uncle treated him with a half con- 
temptuous sufferance. He had not a friend 


worth counting in the world! Buggins, 
Carshot, Pearce—shop assistants! ‘The 
Pornicks—a low socialist lot! He stood 


among his foundations like a lonely figure 
among ruins ; he stood among the ruins of 
his future, and owned himself a foolish and 
mistaken man. He saw himself and Ann 
living out their shameful lives in this great 
crazy place—as it would be-- with everybody 
laughing secretly at them, and the eleven 
rooms and nobody approaching them— 
nobody nice and right, that is, for ever. 
And Ann! 

What was the matter with Ann? She’d 
given up going for walks lately, got touchy 
and tearful, been fitful with her food. Just 
when she didn’t ought to. It was all a part 
of the judgment upon wrong-doing, it was all 
part of the social penalties that Juggernaut 
of a novel had brought home to his mind, 


§ 3. 

He let himself in with his latchkey. He 
went moodily into the dining-room and got 
out the plans to look at them. He had a 
vague hope that there would prove to be 
only ten bedrooms. But he found there 
were still eleven. He became aware of Ann 
standing over him. 

“ Look ’ere, Artie !” said Ann. 

He looked up and found her holding a 
number of white oblongs. His eyebrows 
rose. 

“Tt’s Callers,” said Ann, 

He put his plans aside slowly, and took 
and read the cards in silence, with a sort of 
solemnity. Callers afterall! Then perhaps 
he wasn’t to be left out of the world after 
ali. Mrs. G. Porrett-Smith, Miss Porrett- 
Smith, Miss Mabel Porrett-Smith; and 
two smaller cards of the Rev. G. Porrett- 
Smith. “Lor!” he said. ‘ Clergy /” 

“There was a lady,” said Ann, “ and two 
growed-up gels—all dressed up ! ” 

** And ’im?” 

“There wasn’t no ’im.” 

“Not?” He held out the little card. 

“No. There was a lady and two young 
ladies.” 


“ But—these cards! Whad they-go and 
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leave these two little cards with the Rev. 
G,. Smith on for? Not if ’e wasn’t with ’em ?” 

“°F wasn’t with ’em.” 

“ Not a little chap—dodgin’ about be'ind 
the others? And didn’t come in?” 

“T didn’t see no gentleman with ’em at 
all,” said Ann. 

“Rum!” said Kipps. A_half-forgotten 
experience came back to him, “JZ know,” 
he said, waving the reverend gentleman’s 
card: “’E give ’ein the slip—that’s what 
he’d done. Gone off while they was rapping 
before you let ’em in. It’s a fair call any- 


ow.” He felt a momentary base satisfaction 
at his absence. “ What did they talk about, 
Ann?” 


There was a pause. 
said Ann. 

He looked up suddenly, and perceived 
that something unusual was the matter with 
Ann. Her face was flushed, her cyes were 
red and hard. 

“ Didn't let ’em in ?” 

“No! They didn’t come in at all.” 

He was too astonished for words. 

“T answered the door,” said Ann. “I'd 
been upstairs ’namelling the floor. Ow was I 
to think about Callers, Artie ? We ain’t never 
’ad Callers, all the time we been ’ere. I'd 
sent Gwendolen out for a bref of fresh air, 
and there I was upstairs ’namelling that 
floor she done so bad, so’s to get it done 
before she came back. I thought I’d ’namel 
that floor and then get tea and ’ave it quiet 
with you, toce and all, before she come back. 
’Ow was I to think about Callers ?” 

She paused, 

“ Well,” said Kipps, “ what then ?” 

“They came and rapped. ’Ow was I to 
know? I thought it was a tradesman or 
something. Never took my apron off, never 
wiped the ’namel off my ’ands—nothing. 
There they was.” 

She paused again. 
the disagreeable part. 

“Wad they say?” said Kipps. 

“She says, ‘Is Mrs. Kipps at home?’ 
See? To me.” 

“ Yes ? » 

“And me all painty and no cap on and 
nothing, neither missis nor servant like. 
There, Artie, I could ’a sunk through the 
floor with shame, I really could. I could 
’ardly get my voice. I couldn’t think of 
nothing to say but just ‘ Not at Ome,’ and 
out of ’abit like I ’eld the tray. And they 
give me the cards and went; and ’ow I 
shall ever look that lady in the face again 
I don’t know. . . . And that’s all about it, 
Artie ! They looked me up and down, they 
did, and then I shut the door on ’em.” 

“Goo !” said Kipps. 

Ann went and poked the fire needlessly 
with a passion-quivering hand. 

“T wouldn't have ’ad that ‘appen for 
five pounds,” said Kipps. “ Clergyman and 
ali”: 


“T didn’t let ’em in,” 


She was getting to 
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Ann dropped the poker into the fender 
with some ¢/a/, stood up, and looked at her 
hot face in the glass. 

Kipps’ disappointment grew. “You did 
ought to ’ave known better than that, Ann! 
You reely did.” 


He sat forward cards in hand, with a 
deepening sense of social disaster. The 
plates were laid upon the table, toast 


sheltered under a cover at mid fender, the 
teapot warmed beside it, and the kettle, just 
lifted from the hob, sang amidst coals. Ann 
glanced at him for a moment, then stooped 
with the kettle-holder to wet the tea. 

“Tcha!” said Kipps, with his mental state 
developing. 

“T don’t see it’s any use getting in a state 
about it now,” said Ann. 

“Don’t you! I do. See? ’Ere’s these 
people, good people, want to ’sociate with 
us, and ’ere you go and slap ’em in the 
face !” 

“T didn’t slap ’em in the face.” 

“You do—practically. You slams _ the 
door in their face, and that’s all we see 
about ’em ever! I -wouldn’t ’ave ’ad this 
’appen not for a ten-pound note.” 

He rounded his regrets with a grunt. For 
a while there was silence, save for the little 
stir of Ann’s few movements preparing the 
tea, 

“Tea, Artie,” said Ann, handing him a 
cup. 

Kipps took it. 

“T put sugar omce,” said Ann. 

“Oo, dash it! Oo cares?” said Kipps, 
taking an extraordinarily large additional 
lump with fury-quivering figers, and putting 
his cup with a slight excess of force on the 
recess cupboard. “Oo cares? 

“T wouldn’t ’ave ’ad that ’appen,” he said, 
bidding steadily against accomplished things, 
“for twenty pounds.” 

He gloomed in silence through a long 
minute or so. 

Then Ann 
exploded him. 

“What?” 

“There’s Buttud Toce down there! By 
your foot ?” 

There was a pause; husband and wife 
regarded one another. 

““Buttud Toce indced!” he said. ‘“ You 
go and mess up them callers and then you 
try and stuff me up with Buttud Toce! 
Buttud Toce indeed ! ’Ere’s our first chance 
of knowing any one that’s at all fit to ’sociate 
with. “Look ’ere, Ann! Tell you what it 
is—you got to return that call.” 

“ Return that call!” 

“Yes—you got to return that call. That’s 
what you got to do! I know.” He waved 
his arm vaguely towards the miscellany of 
books in the recess. “It’s in ‘Manners and 
Rools of Good S’ity.’ You got to find jest 
’ow many cards to leave, and you got to go 
and Ieave’em See?” 


said the fatal thing that 


“ Artie!” she said. 




















Ann’s face expressed terror. “ But Artie! 
Ow can 1?” 

“Ow can you? ’Ow could you? You 
got to do it any’ow. They won’t know you— 
not in your Bond Street ’at! If they do, 
they won’t say nothing.” 

His voice assumed a note of entreaty. 
“You mus’, Ann.” 

*T cant.” 

“You mus’.” 

“T can’t and I won’t. Anything in reason 
I'll do, but face those people again I can’t— 
after what ’as ’appened.” 

“You won't?” 

pal, 1) Lae 

“So there they go—orf! And we never 
see them again! And so it goes on! So it 
goeson! We don’t know nobody, and we 
shan't know anybody! And you won’t put 
yourself out not a little bit, or take the 
trouble to find out anything ’ow it ought to 
be done.” 

Terrible pause. 

**T never ought to’ave merried you, Artie, 
that’s the troof.” 

“Oh ! dow’ go into that,” 

“T never ought to’ave merried you, Artie. 
I’m not equal to the position. If you ’adn’t 
said you’d drown yourself——” She choked. 

“T don’ see why you shouldn’t “ry, Ann. 
Ive improved, Why don’t you? ’Stead of 
which you go sending out the servant and 
*namelling floors, and then when visitors 
come a 

*’Ow was J to know about y’r old visitors ? ” 
cried Ann in a wail, and suddenly got up 
and fled from amidst their ruined tea, the 
tea of which “‘toce, all buttery,” was to be 
the crown and glory. 

Kipps watched her with a momentary con- 
sternation. Then he hardened his heart. 
“Ought to ’ave known better,” he said, 
“goin’ on like that!” He remained for a 
space rubbing his knees and muttering. He 
emitted scornfully, “I carn’t an’ 1 won’t.” 
He saw her as the source of all his shames. 

Presently quite mechanically he stooped 
down, and lifted the flowery china cover. 
“Ter dash ’er Buttud Toce !” he shouted at 
the sight of it, and clapped the cover down 
again hard. ... 

When Gwendolen came back she perceived 
things were in a slightly unusual poise. 
Kipps sat bythe fire in a rigid attitude 
reading a casually selected volume of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, and Ann was up- 
Stairs and inaccessible—to reappear at a 
later stage with reddened eyes. Before the 
fire, and still in a perfectly assimilable con- 
dition, was what was evidently an untouched 
supply of richly buttered toast under a 
cracked cover. 

“ They’ve ’ad a bit of a tiff,” said Gwen- 
dolen, attending to her duties in the kitchen 
with her outdoor hat still on and her mouth 
full. “They're rummuns—if ever! My 
eye!” 
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And she took another piece of Ann’s 
generously buttered toast. 


§ 4. 

fhe Kippses spoke no more that day to 
one another. 

The squabble about cards and buttered 
toast was as serious to them as the most 
rational of differences, It was all rational 
to them. Their sense of wrong burnt within 
them, their sense of what was owing to 
themselves, the duty of implacability, the 
obstinacy of pride. In the small hours 
Kipps lay awake at the nadir of unhappiness 
and came near groaning. He saw life as an 
extraordinary desolating muddle: his futile 
house, his social discredit, his bad behaviour 
to Helen, his low marriage to Ann... . 

He became aware of something irregular 
in Ann’s breathing. : 

He listened. She was awake, and quietly 
and privately sobbing ! 
He hardened his 

hardened his heart. 


lay still. 
§ 5. 


heart—resolutely he 
And presently Ann 


The stupid little tragedies of these clipped 
and limited lives? 

As I think of them lying unhappily there 
in the darkness, my vision pierces the night. 
See what I can see! Above them, brooding 
over them, I tell you there is a monster, a 
lumpish monster, like some great clumsy 
griffin thing, like the Crystal Palace laby- 
rinthodon, like Coote, like the leaden goddess 
of the Dunciad, like some fat, proud flunkey, 
like pride, like indolence, like all that is 
darkening and heavy and obstructive in life. 
It is matter and darkness ; it is the anti-soul, 
Stupidity. My Kippses live in its shadow. 
Shalford and his apprenticeship system, the 
Hastings Academy, the ideas of Coote, the 
ideas of the old Kippses, all the ideas that 
have made Kipps what he is,—all these are 
a part of its shadow. But for that monster 
they might not be groping among false ideas 
to hurt one another so sorely. But for that 
the glowing promise of childhood and youth 
might have had a happier fruition'; thought 
might have awakened in them to meet the 
thought of the world, and the quickening sun- 
shine of literature pierced to the substance 
of their souls ; their lives might not have been 
divorced, as now they are divorced, from the 
apprehension of beauty that we favoured 
ones are given—the vision of the Grail that 
makes life fine for ever. I have laughed, 
and I laugh at these two people; I have 
sought to make you laugh... . 

But I see, through the darkness, the souls 
of my Kippses as they are, as little pink 
strips of quivering, living stuff, as things 
like the bodies of little, ill-nourished, ailing, 
ignorant children, children who feel pain, 
who are naughty and muddled and suffer, 
and do not understand why. And the claw 
of this Beast rests upon them ! 











THE 


CHAPTER If, 


TERMINATIONS, 


§ 1. 


NEXT morning came a remarkable telegram 
from Folkestone. “ Please come at once, 
urgent, Walshingham,” said the telegram, 
and Kipps, after an agitated but still ample 
breakfast, departed. . . . 

When he returned his face was very white 
and his countenance disordered. He let 
himself in with his latchkey and came into 
the dining-room, where Ann sat, affecting to 
work at a little thing she called a bib. She 
heard his hat fall in the hall before he 
entered, as though he had missed the peg. 
“T got something to tell you, Ann,” he said, 
disregarding their overnight quarrel; and 
went to the hearthrug and took hold of the 
mantel, and stared at Ann as though the 
sight of her was novel. 

“Well?” said Ann, not looking up, and 
working a little faster. 

“Fs gone !” 

Ann looked up sharply, and her hands 
stopped. “Who's gone?” For the first 
time she perceived Kipps’s pallor. 

“Young Walshingham. I saw ’er, and 
she tole me.” 

“Gone? What d’you mean?” 

“Cleared out ! Gone off for good !” 

“What for?” 

“For ’is ’ealth,” said Kipps, with sudden 
bitterness. “’E’s been speckylating. He’s 
speckylated our money and ’e’s speckylated 
their money, and now ’e’s took ’is ’ook. 
That’s all about it, Ann.” 

“ You mean ?” 

“T mean ’e’s orf, and our twenty-four 
fousand’s orf too! And ’ere we are! 
Smashed up! That’s all about it, Ann.” 
He panted. 

Ann had no vocabulary for such an occa- 
sion. “Oh lor!” she said, and sat still. 

Kipps came about, and stuck his hands 
deeply in his trouser pockets. ‘“ Speckylated 
every penny—lorst it all—and gorn. . . .” 

Even his lips were white. 


“You mean we ain't got nothin’ left, 
Artie?” 

“Not a penny! Not a bloomin’ penny, 
Ann. No!” 


A gust of passion whirled across the soul 
of Kipps. He flung out a knuckly fist. “If 
I ’ad ’im ’ere,” he said, “ I’d—— ’d—— __ I'd 


wring ‘is neck for ’im, T’d—— I’d——” 
His voice rose to a shout. He thought of 
Gwendolen in the kitchen, and fell to 


“Ugh !” 

“But, Artie,” said Ann, trying to grasp it, 
“you mean to say he’s took our money ?” 

“Speckylated it!” said Kipps, with an 
illustrative flourish of the arm, that failed to 
illustrate. “ Bort things dear and sold ’em 
cheap, and played the ’ankey-pankey jackass 
with everything we got. That’s what I mean 
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’e’s done, Ann.” He 


repeated this 
sentence with the addition of violent adverbs. 
“D’you mean to say our money’s gone, 
Artie?” 
“Ter-dash it, yes, Ann!” swore Kipps, 


last 


exploding in a shout. “Ain’t I tellin’ 
you?” 
He was immediately sorry. “I didn’t 


mean to ’oller at you, Ann,” he said, “ but 
I’m all shook up. I don’t ’ardly know what 
I’m sayin’, Ev’ry penny... .” 

“ But, Artie 4 

Kipps grunted. He went to the window 
and stared for a moment at a sunlit sea. 
“Gord !” he swore. 

“T mean,” he said, coming back to Ann 
with an air of exasperation, “ that he’s 
’bezzled and ’ooked it. That’s what I mean, 
Ann.” 

Ann put down the bib. 
going to do, Artie?” 

Kipps indicated ignorance, wrath and 
despair with one comprehensive gesture of 
his hands. He caught an ornament from the 
mantel and replaced it. “I’m going to bang 
about,” he said, “if I ain’t precious careful ” 

“You saw ’e7, you say ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What did she say ’xactly ?” said Ann. 

“ Tole me to see a s'liciter—tole me to get 
some one to ’elp me at once, She was there 
in black—like she used to be—and speaking 
cool and careful like. “Elen! ... She’s 
precious ’ard, is "Elen. She looked at me 
straight. ‘It’s my fault, she said. ‘I ought 
to ’ave warned you. ... Only under the 
circumstances it was a little difficult” Straight 
as anything. I didn’t ’ardly say anything to 
‘er. I didn’t seem to beyin to take it in until 
she was showing me out. I ’adn’t anything 
to say. Jest as well, perhaps. She talked— 
like a Call a’most. She said—what was it 
she said about her mother? ‘ My mother’s 
overcome with grief, she said, ‘so naturally 
everything comes on me,’ ” 

“And she told you to get some one to’elp 
you ?” 





“ But what are we 


“Yes. I been to old Bean.” 

“© Bean ?” 

“Yes. What I took my business away 
from !” 


“What did he say: 

“ He was a bit off-’and at first, but then ’e 
come round. He couldn't teii me anything 
till’e knew the facts. What I know of young 
Walshingham, there won’t be much ’elp in 
the facts. No!” 

He reflected for a space. “It’s a smash 
up, Ann. More likely than not, Ann—’e’s 
left us over’ead in debt. We got to get out 
of it just ow we can. . . . We got to begin 
again,” he went on—’ow, I don’t know. 
All the way ’ome my ’ead’s bin going. We 
got to get a living some’ow or other. ’Aving 
time to ourselves, and a bit of money to 
spend, and no hurry and worry—it’s all over 
for ever, Ann. We was fools, Ann, We 














didn’t know our benefits. We been caught. 


Gord ! Gord !” 
He was on the verge of “ banging about” 
again. 


They heard a jingle in the passage, the 
large soft impact of a servant’s indoor boots. 
As if she were a part, a mitigatory part of 


Fate, came Gwendolen to lay the midday 
meal. Kipps displayed self-control forth- 
with. Ann picked up the bib again and 


bent over it, and the Kippses bore themselves 
gloomily perhaps, but not despairfully, while 
their dependant was in the room. She 
spread the cloth and put out the cutlery with 
a slow inaccuracy, and Kipps, after a whisper 
to himself, went again to the window. Ann 
got up, and put away her work methodically 
in the chiffonier. 

“When I think,” said Kipps, as soon as 
the door closed again behind Gwendolen— 
“when I think of the ’ole people and ’aving 
to tell ’em of it all—I want to smesh my ’ead 
against the nearest wall. Szzesh my silly 
brains out! And Buggins—Buggins what 
I'd ’arf promised to start in a Iill’ outfitting 
shop in Rendezvous Street . . .” 

Gwendolen returned, and restored dignity. 

The midday meal spread itself before 
them. Gwendolen, after her custom, left 
the door open, and Kipps closed it carefully 
before sitting down. 

He stood for a moment, regarding the 
meal doubtfully. 

“T don’t feel as 
moufful,” he said. 

“You got to eat,” said Ann. 

For a time they said little, and, once 
swallowing was achieved, ate on with a sort 
of melancholy appetite. Each was now 
busy thinking. 

“ After all,” said Kipps presently, “ what- 
ever ’appens—they can’t turn us out or sell 
us up before next quarter day. I’m pretty 
sure about that.” 

“Sell us up !” said Ann. 

“T dessay we’re bankrup’,” said Kipps, 
trying to say it easily, and helping himself 
with a trembling hand to unnecessary 
potatoes, 

Then a long silence. Ann ceased to eat, 
and there were silent tears. 

“ More potatoes, Artie ?” choked Ann. 

“T couldn't,” said Kipps. “ No.” 

He pushed back his plate, which was 
indeed replete with potatoes, got up and 
walked about the room. Even the dinner 
table looked distraught and unusual, 

“ What to do, I don’t know,” he said. 

“Oh Lord!” he ejaculated, and picked 
up and slapped down a book. 

Then his eye fell on another postcard, 
that had come from Chitterlow by the 
morning’s post, and which now lay by him 
on the mantelshelf. He took it up, glanced 
at its imperfectly legible message, and put 
it down again. 

“Delayed!” he said scornfully. 


if I could swaller a 


“ Not 
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prodooced in the smalls, Or is it smells 
’e says? ’Ow can one understand that? 
Any’ow ’e’s ’umbugging again. Somefing* 
about the Strand. No!... Well, ’e’s’ad 
all the money ’e’ll ever get out of me! . 

I’m done.” 

He seemed to find a momentary relief in 
the dramatic effect of his announcement. 
He came near to a swagger of despair upon 
the hearthrug, and then suddenly came and 
sat down next to Ann and rested his chin 
on the knuckles of his two clenched hands. 

“T been a fool, Ann,” he said, in a 
gloomy monotone. “I been a brasted fool. 


But it’s ’ard on us, all the same. It’s ’ard.” 
“Ow was you to know?” said Ann. 
“TI ought to ’ave known. I did in a 


sort of way know. And ’ere we are! I 
wouldn’t care so much if it was myself, 
but it’s you, Ann! ’Ere we are! Reg’lar 
smeshed up! And you ” He checked 
at an unspeakable aggravation of their 
disaster. “I knew he wasn’t to be de- 
pended upon, and there I left it! And you 
got to pay. What’s to ’appen to us 
all, I don’t know.” 

He thrust out his chin and glared at fate. 

“’Ow do you know ’e’s speckylated every- 
thing?” said Ann, after a silent survey of 
him. 

aa” 
to disaster. 

“She say so?” 

“She don’t know, of course, but you 
depend upon it that’s it. She told me 
she knew something was on, and when she 
found him gone and a note lef’ for her, she 
knew it was up with ’?im. ’E went by the 
night boat. She wrote that telegrarf off to 
me straight away.” 

Ann surveyed his features with tender 
perplexed eyes ; she had never seen him so 
white and drawn before, and her hand rested 
an inch or so away from his arm. 

The actual loss was still as it were afar 
from her. The immediate thing was his 
enormous distress, 

“’Ow do you know....?” she said, and 
stopped. It would irritate him too much. 

Kipps’ imagination was going headlong. 

“Sold up!” he emitted presently, and 
Ann flinched, 

“Going back to work, day 
can’t stand it, Ann—--I can’t. And you——” 

“ Tt don’t do to think of it,” said Ann. 

Presently he came upon a resolve. “I 
keep on thinking of it, and thinking of it, 
and what’s to be done, and what’s to be 
done. I shan’t be any good ’ome s/arfer- 
noon, It keeps on going round and round 
in my ’ead, and round and round. I better 





said Kipps irritably, holding firm 


after day! I 


go for a walk or somefing. I’d be no 
comfort to you, Ann. I should want to ’owl 
and ’ammer things if [ ’ung about ’ome. 


My fingers ’r all atwitch. I shall keep on 
thinking ’ow I might ‘ave stopped it, and 
callin’ myself a fool. . . . 
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He looked at her between pleading and 
shame. It seemed like deserting her. 

Ann regarded him with tear-dimmed eyes. 
“You'd better do what’s good for you, 
Artie,” she said. . . . “/’/ be best cleaning. 
It’s no use sending off Gwendolen before her 
month, and the top room wants turning out.” 
She added, with a sort of grim humour, 
“ May as well turn it out now while I got it.” 

“I better go for a walk,” said Kipps. . . . 

And presently our poor exploded Kipps 
was marching out to bear his sudden misery. 
Habit turned him up the road towards his 
growing house, and then suddenly he per- 
ceived his direction—*“ Oh lor !”—and turned 
aside and went up the steep way to the hill- 
crest and the Sandling Road, and over the 
line by that tree-embowered Junction, and 
athwart the wide fields towards Postling— 
a little black, marching figure—and so up 
the Downs and over the hills, whither he 
had never gone before. .. . 


§ 2 


He came back long after dark, and Ann 
met him in the passage. ‘‘ Where you been, 
Artie?” she asked, with a strained note in 
her voice. 

“T been walking and walking—trying to 
tire myself out. All the time I been 
thinking, what shall I do? Trying to fix 
something up all out of nothing.” 

“1 didn’t know you meant to be out all 
this time.” 

Kipps was gripped by compunction. 

‘TI can’t think what we ought to do,” he 
said presently. 

“You can’t do anything much, Artie, not 
till you hear from Mr. Bean.” 

“No. I can’t do anything much. That’s 
jest it. And all this time I keep feelin’ if I 
don’t do something the top of my ’ead ’Il 
bust. . Been trying to make up advertise- 
ments ’arf the time I been out- — bout finding 
a place: good salesman and stockkeeper, 
good Manchester dresses, window dressing. 
—Lor! Fancy that all beginning again!... 
If you went to stay with Sida bit... If I 
sent every penny I got to you... I dunno! 
I dunno !” 

When they had gone to bed there was an 
elaborate attempt to get to sleep. ... In 
one of their great waking pauses Kipps 
remarked in a muffled tone : “I didn’t mean 
to frighten you, Ann, being out so late. I 
kep’ on walking and walking, and some’ow 
it seemed to do me good. I went out to the 
’ill-top, ever so far beyond Stanford, and sat 
there ever so long, and it seemed to make 
me better. Jest looking over the Marsh 


like, and seeing the sun set... .” 
“Very likely,” said Ann, after a long inter- 
val, “ it isn’t so bad as you think it is, Artie.” 
“It’s bad,” said Kipps 
“ Very likely, after all, it isn’t quite so bad. 


” 


If there’s only a little —— 
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There came another long silence. 

“Ann,” said Kipps, in the quiet darkness, 

“Yes,” said Ann. 

“ Ann,” said Kipps ; and stopped as though 
he had hastily shut a door upon speech, “| 
kep’ thinking,” he said, trying again: ‘I 
kep’ thinking—after all—I been cross to you 
and a fool about things—about them cards, 
Ann—but ”—his voice shook to pieces—“ we 
‘ave been ’appy, Ann. some’ow . .. 
togever.” 

And with that he and then she fell into a 
passion of weeping. 

They clung very tightly together—closer 
than they had been since ever the first 
brightness of their married days turned to 
the grey of common life again. 

All the disaster in the world could not 
prevent their going to sleep at last with their 
poor little troubled heads close together on 
one pillow. There was nothing more to be 
done, there was nothing more to be thought : 
Time might go on with his mischiefs, but, 
for a little while at least, they still had one 
another. 


§ 3. 


Kipps returned from his second interview 
with Mr. Bean in a state of strange excite- 
ment. He let himself in with his latchkey, 
and slammed the door. “Ann!” he shouted, 
in an unusual note. “Ann!” 

Ann replied distantly. 

“Something to tell you,” 
“ Something noo!” 

Ann appeared apprehensive from the 
kitchen. 

“Ann,” he said, going before her into the 
little dining-room, for his news was too 
dignified for the passage, “ very likely, Ann, 
o’ Bean says, we shall ’ave ” He decided 
to prolong the suspense. “Guess !” 

“T can’t, Artie.” 

“Think of a lot of money !” 

“A ’undred pounds, p’raps ?” 

He spoke with immense deliberation. 
“Over a fousand pounds!” 

Ann stared and said nothing, only went a 
shade whiter. 

“Over,” he said. ‘“ A’most certainly over.” 

He shut the dining-room door, and came 
forward hastily, for Ann, it was clear, meant 
to take this mitigation of their disaster with 
a complete abandonment of her self-control. 
She came near flopping ; she fellinto his arms. 

“ Artie,” she got to at last, and began to 
weep, clinging tightly to him. 

“ Pretty near certain,” said Kipps, holding 
her. “A fousand pounds.” 

“T said, Artie,” she wailed on his shoulder, 
with the note of accumulated wrongs, “ very 
likely it wasn’t so bad. . . .” 

“ There’s things,” he said, when presently 
he came to particulars, “’e couldn’t touch. 
The noo place. It’s freehold and paid for, 
and with the bit of building on it there’s five 


said Kipps. 




















or six ’undred pound p’raps—say worf free 
’undred for safety. We can’t be sold up to 
finish it, like we thought. O’ Bean says we 
can very likely sell it and get money. ’E 
says you often get a chance to sell a ’ouse 
lessen ’arf done. Specially free’old. Very 
likely, ’e says. Then there’s Hughenden. 
Hughenden ’asn’t been mortgaged not for 
more than ’arf its value. There’s a ’undred 
or so to be got on that, and the furniture, 
and the rent for the summer still coming in. 
’E says there’s very likely other things. A 
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“Oh, 1 am glad we can stop ’ere and be 
comfortable a bit,” said Ann. “I am glad 
for that.” 

“| pretty near told the driver on the 
motor—only ’e was the sort won’t talk. . . 
You see, Ann, we'll be able to start a shop, 
we'll be able to get 77/0 something like. All 
about our ’aving to go back to places, and 
that—all that doesn’t matter any more.” 

For a while they abandoned themselves 
to ejaculating transports. Then they fell 
talking to shape an idea to themselves of 





‘**1 didn’t know you meant to be out all this time.’” 


fousand pounds: that’s what ’e said. ’E 
said it might even be more. . . .” 

They were sitting now at the table. 

“Tt alters everything,” said Ann. 

“I been thinking that, Ann—all the way 
‘ome. I came in the motor-car. First ride 
I’ve ’ad since the Smash. We needn’t send 
off Gwendolen ; leastways not till after. 
You know. We needn’t turn out of ’ere— 
not for a long time. What we been doing 
for the o’ people we can go on doing a’most 
asmuch, And your mother! . .. I wanted 
to ’oller—coming along. I pretty near run 
coming down the road by the Hotel.” 


the new prospect that opened before them. 

“We must start a sort of shop,” said 
Kipps, whose imagination had been working. 
“ It'll "ave to be a shop.” 

“ Drapery ?” said Ann 

“You want such a lot of capital for the 
drapery —mor’n a fousand pounds you want 
by a long way—to start it anything like 
proper.” 

“Well, outfitting. 
going to do.” 

Kipps glanced at that for a moment, 
because the idea had not occurred to him, 
Then he came back to his prepossession, 


Like Buggins was 
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“Well, I thought of something else, Ann,” 
he said. “You see, I’ve always thought a 
little book shop . . . It isn’t like the drapery 
—aving to be learnt. I thought, even before 
this Smash Up, ’ow I'd like to ’ave some- 
thing to do, instead of always ’ aving olidays 
like we ’ave been ’aving.” 

She reflected 

“You don’t know much about books, do 
you, Artie?” 

“You don’t want to.” He illustrated. 
“T noticed when we used to go to that 
lib’ry at Folkestone, ladies weren’t anything 
like what they was in a draper’s if you 
’aven’t got just what they want il’s ‘Oh no!’ 
and out they go. But in a book shop it’s 


different. One book’s very like another. 
After all, what is it? Something to read, 
and done with. It’s not a thing that 


matters, like print dresses or serviettes— 
where you either like ’em or don’t, and 
people judge you by. They take what you 
give ’em in books and lib’ries, and glad to 


be told what to. See ’ow we was—up at 
that li’bry. pia 

He paused. ‘“‘ You see, Ann-— Well, I 
read ’n ’dvertisement the other day. I been 
asking Mr. Bean. It said—five ’undred 


ounds.” 

“What did ?” 

“ Branches,” said Kipps. 

Ann failed to understand. 

“It’s a sort of thing that gets up book 
shops all over the country,” said Kipps. “I 
didn’t tell you, but I arst about it a bit. 
On’y I dropped it again. Before this Smash, 
I mean. I'd thought I’d like to keep a 
shop for a lark, on’y then I thought it silly. 
Besides, it ud ’ave been beneath me.” He 
blushed vividly. It was a sort of projek of 
mine, Ann. On’y it wouldn’t ’ave done,” he 
added. 

It was a tortuous journey when the Kippses 
set out to explain anything to each other. 
But through a maze of fragmentary elucida- 
tions and questions, their minds did presently 
begin to approximate to a picture of a 
compact bright little shop, as a framework 
for themselves. 

“T thought of it one day when I was in 
Folkestone. I thought of it one day when 
I was looking in at a window. I see a chap 
dressin’ a window, and he was whistlin’ 
reg’lar light-arted. .. . I thought I’d like 
to keep a book shop any’ow, jest for some- 
thing to do.” And when people weren’t 
about then you could sit and read the books, 
See? It wouldn’t be ’arf bad... .” 

They mused, each with elbows on table 
and knuckles to lips, looking with speculative 
eyes at each other. 

“Very likely we'll be ’appier than we 


should ’ave been with more money,” said 
Kipps presently. 
“We wasn’t ’ardly suited . . .” reflected 


Ann, and left her sentence incomplete. 
“Fish out of water like,” 


said Kipps. 
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“ You won’t ’ave to return that call now,” 
said Kipps, opening a new branch of the 
question. “That’s one good thing.” 

“Lor!” said Ann, “no more I shan’t !” 

“T don’t s’pose they’d want you to, even 
if you did-—with things as they are.” 

A certain added brightness came _ into 
Ann’s face. ‘“ Nobody won’t be able to 
come leaving cards on us, Artie, now, any 
more. We are out of that!” 

“There isn’t no necessity for us to be 
Stuck Up,” said Kipps, “ any more for ever 
’Ere we are, Ann, common ‘people, with jest 
no position at all, as you may say, to keep 
up. No sernts, not if you don’t like. No 
dressin’ better than other people. If it 
wasn’t we been robbed—dashed if I’d care a 
rap about losing that money. I b’lieve-—” 
His face shone with the rare pleasure of 
paradox: “I reely b’lieve, Ann, it'll prove a 
savin’ in the end.” 

§ 4. 
The remarkable advertisement which had 


fired Kipps’ imagination with this dream of 
a book shop opened out in the most alluring 


way. It was one little facet in a compre- 
hensive scheme of transatlantic origin, 


which was to make our old-world methods 
of bookselling ‘sit up,’ and it displayed an 
imaginative briskness, a lucidity and promise 
that aroused the profoundest scepticism in 
the mind of Mr. Bean. To Kipps’ renewed 
investigations it presented itself in an 
expository illustrated pamphlet (far too well 
printed, Mr Bean thought, for a reputable 
undertaking) of the most convincing sort: 
Mr. Bean would not let him sink his capital 
in shares in its projected company, that was 
to make all things new in the world of 
books, but he could not prevent Kipps be- 
coming one of their associated booksellers. 
And so, when presently it became apparent 
that an Epoch was not to be made, and the 
“Associated Booksellers’ Trading Union 
(Limited)” receded and dissolved and 
liquidated (a few drops), and vanished and 
went away to talk about something else, 
Kipps remained floating undamaged in this 
interestingly uncertain universe as an in- 
dependent bookseller. 

Except that it failed, the Associated Book- 
sellers’ Trading Union had all the stigmata 
of success. Its fault perhaps was that it 
had them all instead of only one or two. It 
was to buy wholesale for all its members 
and associates and exchange stocks, having 
a common books-in-stock list and a common 
lending library, and it was to provide a 
uniform registered shop-front to signify all 
these things to the intelligent passer-by. 
Except that it was controlled by buoyant 
young Over-men with a touch of the genius 
in their arithmetic, it was, I say, a most 
plausible and hopeful project. Kipps went 
several times to London, and an agent came 
to Hythe, Mr. Bean made some timely 























interventions, and then behind a veil of 
planks and an announcement in the High 
Street the uniform registered shop-front 
came rapidly into being. ‘Associated 
Booksellers’ Trading Union,” said this shop- 
front, in a refined artistic lettering that book- 
buyers were going to value, as wise men 
over forty value the proper label for Bern- 
casteler Doctor, and then—“ Arthur Kipps.” 

Next to starting a haberdasher’s shop I 
doubt if Kipps could have been more truly 
happy than during those weeks of prepara- 
tion. 

There is, of course, nothing on earth, and 
I doubt at times if there is a joy in heaven, 
like starting a small haberdasher’s shop. 
Imagine, for example, having a drawerful of 
tapes (one whole piece most exquisitely 
blocked of every possible width of tape), or, 
again, an army of neat large packages, each 
displaying one sample of hooks and eyes. 
Think of your cottons, your drawer of 
coloured silks, the little, less, least of the 
compartments and thin packets of your 
needle drawer! Poor princes and wretched 
gentlefolk, mysteriously above retail trade, 
may taste only the faint unsatisfactory 
shadow of these delights with trays of 
stamps or butterflies. I write, of course, for 
those to whom these things appeal; there 
are clods alive who see nothing or next to 
nothing in spools of mercerised cotton and 
endless bands of paper-set pins. I write for 
the wise, and as I write I wonder that Kipps 
resisted haberdashery. He did. Yet even 
starting a book-shop is at least twenty times 
as interesting as building your own house to 
your own design in unlimited space and 
time, or any possible thing people with 
indisputable social position and sound 
securities can possibly find to do. Upon 
that I rest. 

You figure Kipps “ going to have a look to 
see how the little shop is getting on,” the 
shop that is not to be a loss and a spending 
of money, but a gain. He does not walk too 
fast towards it ;as he comes into view of it 
his paces slacken and his head goes on one 
side. He crosses to the pavement opposite 
it in order to inspect the fascia better : 
already his name is adumbrated in faint 
white lines ; stops in the middle of the road 
and scrutinises imaginary details for the 
benefit of his future next-door neighbour, the 
curiosity-shop man, and so, at last, in. 

A smell of paint and of the shavings of im- 
perfectly seasoned pine-wood. The shop is 
already glazed, and a carpenter is busy over 
the fittings for adjustable shelves in the side 
windows. A painter is busy on the fixtures 
round about (shelving above and drawers 
below), which are to accommodate most of 
the stock, and the counter—the counter and 
desk are done. Kipps goes inside the desk, 


the desk which is to be the strategic centre 
of the shop, brushes away some sawdust, 
and draws out the marvellous till : here gold 
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is to be, here silver, here copper—notes 
locked up in a cash-box in the well below. 
Then he leans his elbows on the desk, rests 
his chin on his fist, and fills the shelves with 
imaginary stock—books beyond reading. 
Every day a man who cares to wash his 
hands and read uncut pages artfully may 
have his cake and eat it, among that stock. 
Under the counter to the right paper and 
string are to lurk, ready to leap up and 
embrace goods sold; on the table to the 
left, art publications, whatever they may 
prove to be! He maps it out, serves an 
imaginary customer, receives a dream seven- 
and-sixpence, packs, bows out. He wonders 
how it was he ever came to fancy a shop a 
disagreeable place. 

“it’s different,” he says at last, after 
musing on that difficulty, “ being your own.” 

It zs different. ... 

Or again you figure Kipps, with something 
of the air of a young sacristan, handling his 
brightly virginal account-books, and looking 
and looking again, and then still looking at 
an unparalleled specimen of copper-plate 
engraving, ruled money below, and above 


bearing the words, “In account with 
ARTHUR KIPPS (loud flourishes), The 
Booksellers’ Trading Union” (temperate 
decoration). You figure Ann sitting and 


stitching at one point of the circumference 
of the light of the lamp, stitching queer little 
garments for some unknown stranger, and 
over against her sits Kipps. Before him is 
one of those engraved memorandum forms, 
a moist pad, wet with some thick and greasy 
greenish purple ink, that is also spreading 
quietly but steadily over his fingers, a cross- 
nibbed pen for first-aid surgical assistance 
to the patient in his hand, a dating rubber 
stamp. At intervals he brings down this 
latter with great care and emphasis upon the 
paper, and when he lifts it there appears a 
beautiful oval design of which “ Paid Arthur 
Kipps, The Associated Booksellers’ Trading 
Union,” and a date, are the essential ingre- 
dients, stamped in purple ink. 

Anon he turns his attention to a box of 
small round yellow labels declaring “ This 
book was bought from the Associated Book- 
sellers’ Trading Union.” He licks one with 
deliberate care, sticks it on the paper before 
him, and defaces it with great solemnity, 
“T can do it, Ann,” he says looking up 
brightly. For the Associated Booksellers’ 
Trading Union, among other brilliant notions 
and inspirations, devised an ingenious 
system of taking back its books again in part 
payment for new ones within a specified 
period. When it failed all sorts of people 
were left with these unredeemed pledges in 
hand. 


§ 5. 
Amidst all this bustle and interest, all this 
going to and fro before they “ moved in” to 
the High Street, came the great crisis that 
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hung over the Kippses, and one morning in 
the small hours Ann’s child was born. 

Kipps was coming to manhood swiftly 
now. The once rabbit-like soul that had 
been so amazed by the discovery of “ chubes ” 
in the human interior and so shocked by the 
sight of a woman’s shoulder-blades, that had 
found shame and anguish in a mislaid gibus 
and terror in an Anagram Tea, was at last 
facing the greater realities. He came sud- 
denly upon the master thing in life—birth. 
He passed through hours of listening, hours 
of impotent fear in the night and in the 
dawn, and then there was put into his arms 
something most wonderful—a weak and 
wailing creature, incredibly, heart-stirringly 
soft and pitiful, with minute appealing hands 
that it wrung his heart to sée. He held it 
in his arms and touched its tender cheek as 
if he feared his lips might injure it. And 
this marvel was his son ! 

And there was Ann, with a greater 
strangeness and a greater familiarity in 
her quality than he had ever found before. 
There were little beads of perspiration on 
her temples and her lips, and her face was 
flushed, not pale as he had feared to see it. 
She had the look of one who emerges from 
some strenuous and invigorating act. 

He bent down and kissed her, and he had 
no words to say. She wasn’t to speak much 
yet, but she stroked his arm with her hand 
and had to tell him one thing, 

“He’s over nine pounds, Artie,” she 
whispered. “ Bassie’s —Bessie’s wasn’t no 
more than eight.” 

To have given Kipps a pound of triumph 
over Sid seemed to her almost to justify 
Nunc Dimittis. She watched his face for a 
moment, then closed her eyes in a kind of 
blissful exhaustion as the nurse, with some- 
thing motherly in her manner, pushed Kipps 
out of the room. 





§ 6. 


Kipps was far too much preoccupied with 
his own life to worry about the further 
exploits of Chitterlow. The man had got 
his two thousand : on the whole, Kipps was 
glad he had had it rather than young Walsh- 
ingham, and there was an end to the matter. 
As for the complicated transactions he 
achieved and proclaimed by mainly illegible 
and always incomprehensible postcards, they 
were like passing voices heard in the street 
as one goes about one’s urgent concerns. 
Kipps put them aside, and they got in 
between the pages of the stock and were 
lost for ever, and sold in with the goods to 
customers who puzzled over them mightily. 

Then one morning, as he was dusting 
round before breakfast, Chitterlow returned 
—appeared suddenly in the shop doorway. 

It was the most unexpected thing in the 
world. The man was in evening dress— 


evening dress in that singularly crumpled 
state it assumes after the hour of dawn—and 
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above his dishevelled red hair a smallish 
gibus hat tilted remarkably forward. He 
opened the door and stood tall and spread, 
with one vast white glove flung out, as if to 
display how burst a glove might be, his eyes 
bright, such wrinkling of brow and mouth as 
only an experienced actor can produce, and 
a singular radiance of emotion upon his 
whole being —an altogether astonishing 
spectacle. 

The bell jangled for a bit, and then gave 
it up and was silent. For a long great 
second everything was quietly attentive. 
Kipps was amazed to his uttermost ; had he 
had ten times the capacity he would still 
have been fully amazed. 

“Tt’s Chit’low!” he said at last, standing 
duster in hand. But he doubted whether it 
was not a dream. 

“Tzit!” gasped that most extraordinary 
person, still in an incredibly expanded 
attitude, and then with a slight forward jerk 
of the starry split glove,—“ Bif!” 

He could say nomore. The tremendous 
speech he:had had ready vanished from his 
mind. Kipps stared at his facial changes, 
vaguely conscious of the truth of the 
teachings of Nisbet and Lombroso concern- 
ing men of genius. 

Then suddenly Chitterlow’s features were 
convulsed, the histrionic fell from him like 
a garment, and he was weeping. He said 
something indistinct about “Old Kipps! 
Good old Kipps! Oh! old Kipps!” and 
somehow he managed to mix a chuckle and 
a sob in the most remarkable way. He 
emerged from somewhere near the middle 
of his original attitude, a merely life-size 
creature, ‘‘ My play! boohoo!” he sobbed, 
clutching at his friend’s arm. “ My! play, 
Kipps ! (sob). You know ?” 

“Well?” cried Kipps, with his heart sink- 
ing in sympathy. “ It ain’t-—?” 

“No,” howled Chitterlow. “No. Its a 
Success! My dear chap! my dear boy! 
Oh! it’s a--Bu—boohoo—a Big Success !” 
He turned away and wiped streaming tears 
with the back of his hand. He walked a 
pace or so, and turned. He sat down on 
one of the specially designed artistic chairs 
of the Associated Booksellers’ Trading 
Union, and produced .an exiguous lady’s 
handkerchief, extraordinarily belaced. He 
choked. “ Jy play,” and covered his face 
here and there. 

He made an unsuccessful effort to control 
himself, and shrank for a space to the 
dimensions of a small and pathetic creature. 
His great nose suddenly came through a 
careless place in the handkerchief. “I’m 
knocked,” he said in a muffled voice, and so 
remained for a space—wonderful—veiled. 
He made a gallant effort to wipe his tears 
away. “I had to tell you,” he said, gulping. 
“Be all right in a minute,” he added,— 
“Calm |” and sat still,..... 

Kipps stared in commiseration of such 




















success. Then he heard footsteps, and went 
quickly to the house doorway. “Jest a 
minute,” he said. ‘Don’t go in the shop, 
Ann, for a minute. It’s Chitlow. He’s a 
bit essited. But he'll be better in a minute. 
It’s knocked him over a bit. ‘“ You see,”— 
his voice sank to a hushed note, as one who 
announces death,—“‘’e’s made a success with 
his play.” He pushed her back, lest she 
should see the scandal of another male’s 
(OATS... 

Soon Chitterlow felt better, but for a little 
while his manner was even alarmingly 
subdued. “I Aad to come and tell you,” 
he said. “I had to astonish some one. 
Muriel—she’ll be first-rate, of course. But 
she’s over at Dymchurch.” He blew his 
nose with enormous noise, and emerged 
instantly a merely garrulous optimist. 

“T expect she'll be precious glad.” 

“She doesn’t know yet, my dear boy. 
She’s at Dymchurch—with a friend. She’s 
seen some of my first nights before. 
Better out of it. I’m going to her now. 
I’ve been up all night—talking to the boys 
and all that. I’m a bit off it just for a bit. 
But—it Knocked ’em. It Knocked every- 
body.” He stared at the floor and went on 
inamonotone. “ They laughed a bit at the 
beginning, but nothing like a settled laugh— 


not until the second act: you know—the 
chap with the beetle down his neck. Little 
Chisholme did that bit to rights. Then 


they began—/o rights.” His voice warmed 
and increased. “Laughing! It made me 
laugh! We jumped ’em into the third act 
before they had time to cool. Everybody 
was on it. I never saw a first night go so 
fast. Laugh, laugh, laugh, LAUGH, LAUGH, 
LAUGH,” (he howled the last repetition with 
stupendous violence). “Everything they 
laughed at. They laughed at things that 
we hadn’t meant to be funny—not for one 
moment. Bif! Bizz! Curtain. A Fair 
Knock Out! I went on—but I didn’t 
say a word. Chisholme did the patter. 
Shouting! I was like walking under 
Niagara—going across that stage. It was 
like neverhaving seen an audience before. . . . 

“Then afterwards—the boys !” 

His emotion held him for a space. “ Dear 
old Boys !” he murmured. 

His words multiplied, his importance in- 
creased. In a little while he was restored 
to something of his old self. He was 
enormously excited. He seemed unable to 
sit down anywhere. He came into the 
breakfast-room so soon as Kipps was sure of 
him, shook hands with Mrs. Kipps paren- 
thetically, sat down and immediately got up 
again. He went to the bassinette in the 
corner and looked absentmindedly at Kipps 
junior, and said he was glad if only for the 
youngster’s sake. He immediately resumed 
the thread of his discourse. He drank 
a cup of coffee noisily and walked up and 
down the room talking, while they attempted 
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breakfast amidst the gale of his excitement. 
The infant slept marvellously through it all. 

“You won’t mind my not sitting down, 
Mrs. Kipps? I couldn’t sit down for any 
one, or I’d do it for you. It’s you I’m 
thinking of more than any one, you and 
Muriel, and all Old Pals and Good Friends. 
It means wealth, it means money—hundreds 
and thousands. If you'd heard ’em, 


you'd know.” 


He was silent through a portentous moment 
while topics battled for him, and finally he 
burst and talked of them altogether. It 
was like the rush of water when a dam 
bursts and washes out a fair-sized provincial 
town ; all sorts of things floated along on 
the swirl. For example, he was discussing 
his future behaviour. “I’m glad it’s come 
now. Not before. I’ve had my lesson. 
I shall be very discreet now, trust me. 
We’ve learnt. the value of money.” He 
discussed the possibility of a country house, 
of taking a Martello tower as a swimming 
box (as one. might say a shooting box), of 
living in Venice because of its artistic 
associations and scenic possibilities, of a 
flat in Westminster or a house in the West 
End. He also raised the question of giving 
up smoking and drinking, and what classes 
of drink were especially noxious to a man 
of his constitution. But discourses on all 
this did not prevent a parenthetical com- 
putation of the probable profits on the sup- 
position of a thousand nights here and in 
America : nor did it ignore the share Kipps 
was to have, nor the gladness with which 
Chitterlow would pay that share, nor the 
surprise and regret with which he had 
learnt, through an indirect source which 
awakened many associations, of the turpi- 
tude of young Walshingham, nor the dis- 
taste Chitterlow had always felt for young 
Walshingham and men of his type. An 
excursus upon Napoleon had got into the 
torrent somehow, and kept bobbing up and 
down. The whole thing was thrown into 
the form of a single complex sentence, with 
parenthetical and subordinate clauses fitting 
one into the other like Chinese boxes; and 
from first to last it never even had an air of 
approaching anything in the remotest degree 
partaking of the nature of a full stop. 

Into this deluge came the Daz/y News, 
like the gleam of light in Watts’ picture ; 
the waters were assuaged while its sheet 
was opened, and it had a column, a whole 
column, of praise. Chitterlow held the 
paper, and Kipps read over his left hand 
and Ann under his right. It made the affair 
more real to Kipps, it seemed even to 
confirm Chitterlow against lurking doubts 
he had been concealing. But it took him 
away. He departed ina whirl, to secure a 
copy of every morning paper, every blessed 
rag there was, and take them all to Dym- 
church and Muriel forthwith. It had been 


the send-off the Boys had given him that 
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had prevented his doing as much at 
Charing Cross—let alone that he only 
caught the train by the skin of histeeth.... 
Besides which, the bookstall wasn’t open. 
His white face, lit by a vast excitement, 
bid them a tremendous farewell, and he 
departed through the sunlight, with his 
buoyant walk buoyant almost to the tottering 
pitch. His hair, as one got it sunlit in the 
street, seemed to have grown in the night. 

They saw him stop a newsboy. 

“Every blessed rag,” floated to them on 
the notes of that gorgeous voice. 

The newsboy too had happened on luck. 
Something like a faint cheer from the 
newsboy came down the air to terminate 
that transaction. 

Chitterlow went on his way swinging a 
great budget of papers, a figure of merited 
success. The newsboy recovered from his 
emotion with a jerk, ‘examined something 
in his hand again, transferred it to his 
pocket, watched Chitterlow for a space, and 
then in a sort of hushed silence resumed 
his daily routine. . . . 

Ann and Kipps regarded that receding 
happiness in silence, until it vanished round 
the bend of the road. 

‘I am glad,” said Ann at last, speaking 
with a little sigh. 

“Som I,” said 
“For if ever a feller 


Kipps with emphasis. 
‘as worked and waited 


-it’s “im.” 
They went back through the shop rather 
thoughtfully, and, after a peep at the 


resumed their interrupted 
ever a feller ’as worked 
repeated Kipps, cutting 


sleeping baby, 
breakfast. “If 
and waited, it’s ’im,” 


bread. 

“Very likely it’s true,” said Ann, a little 
wistfully. 

“ What’s true ?” 

“ About all that money coming.” 

Kipps meditated. “I don’t see why it 


shouldn’t be,” he decided, and handed Ann 
a piece of bread on the tip of the knife. 

“But we'll keep on the shop,” he said, 
after an interval for further reflection, “all 
the same I ’aven’t much trust in money 
after the things we’ve seen.” 

§ 7. 

That was two years ago, and, as the 
whole world knows, the Pestered Butterfly 
is still running. It was true. It has made 
the fortune of a once declining little theatre 
in the Strand ; night after night the gieat 
beetle scene draws happy tears from a 
house packed to repletion, and Kipps—for 
all that Chitterlow is not what one might 
call a business man—is almost as rich as 
he was in the beginning. People in Aus- 
tralia, people in Lancashire, Scotland, 
Ireland, in New Orleans, in Jamaica, in 
New York and Montreal, have crowded 
through doorways to Kipps’s enrichment, 
lured by the hitherto unsuspected humours 
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Wealth rises 
like an exhalation all over our little planet, 
and condenses, or at least some of it does, 
in the pockets of Kipps. 


of the entomological drama. 


“It’s rum,” said Kipps. 

He sat in the little kitchen out behind 
the book shop, and philosophised and 
smiled, while Ann gave Arthur Waddy Kipps 
his evening tub before the fire. Kipps was 
always present at this ceremony unless 
customers prevented: there was something 
in the mixture of the odours of tobacco, 
soap and domesticity that charmed him 
unspeakably. 

“Chuckerdee, o’ man,” he said affably, 
wagging his pipe at his son; and thought 
incidentally, after the manner of all 
parents, that very few children could have 
so straight and clean a body. 


“Dadda’s got a cheque,” said Arthur 
Waddy Kipps, emerging for a moment 
from the towel. 

“E gets ’o’d of everything,” said Ann, 


“You can’t say a word 

“Dadda’s got a cheque,” 
child repeated. 

“Yes, o? man, I got a cheque. And 
its got to go into a bank for you, against 
when you’ve got to go to school, See? So’s 
you'll grow up knowing your way about a 
bit.” 

“Dadda’s got a cheque,” said the 
wonder-son, and then gave his mind to 
making mighty splashes with his foot. 
Every time he splashed, laughter over- 
came him, and he had to be held up, for 
fear he should tumble out of the tub in 
his merriment. Finally he was towelled to 
his toe tips, wrapped up in warm flannel, 
and kissed, and carried off to bed by 
Ann’s cousin and lady help, Emma. And 
then, after Ann had carried away the bath 
into the scullery, she returned to find her 
husband with his pipe extinct and the 
cheque still in his hand. 

“Two fousand pounds,” he said. “It’s 
dashed rum. Wot ’ave JZ done to get 
two fousand pounds, Ann?” 

“What ’aven’t you—not to?” said Ann. 

He reflected upon this view of the case. 

“T shan’t never give up this shop,” he 
said at last. 

““ We're very ’appy ’ere,’ said Ann. 

“Not if I had ffty fousand pounds.” 

“ No fear,” said Ann, 





this marvellous 


“You got ashop,” said Kipps, “and you 
come along in a ‘yours time, and_ there 
it is. But money—look ’ow it comes and 
goes! There’s no sense in money. You 


may kill yourself trying to get it, then it 
comes when you aren’t looking. There’s my 
‘riginal money! Where is it now? Gone! 
And it’s took young Walshingham with it, 
and ’e’s gone too. It’s like playing skittles. 

’Long comes the ball, right and left you 
fly, and there it is rolling away and not 
changed a bit. Nosense in it. ’E’s gone, 














and she’s gone—gone off with that chap 
Revel, that sat with me at dinner. Merried 
man! And Chit’low rich! Lor !—what a 
fine place that Gerrick Club is, to be sure, 
where I ’ad lunch wiv’ ’im!  Bettern any 
‘otel. Footmen in powder they got—not 
waiters, Ann,—footmen! ’E’s rich and me 
rich—in a sort of way... Don’t seem 
much sense in it, Ann—’owever you look at 
it.” He shook his head. 

“T know one thing,” said Kipps. 

“What ?” 

“Tm going to put it in jest as many 
banks as I can. See? Fifty ere, fifty there. 
’Posit. I’m not going to ’nvest it—no fear.” 

“ It’s only frowing money away,” said Ann. 

“Vm ’arf a mind to bury some of it under 
the shop. Only I expect one ’ud always be 
coming down at nights to make sure it was 
there. I don’t seem to trust any one 
not with money.” 

He put the cheque on the table corner 
and smiled, and tapped his pipe on the 
grate, with his eyes on that wonderful 
document. ‘S’pose o’ Bean started orf?” he 
reflected... . “One thing,—’e 7s a bit lame.” 

“OR wouldn't,” said Ann,—“ not ’im.” 

“T was only joking like.” He stood up, 
put his pipe among the candlesticks on the 
mantel, took up the cheque, and began 
folding it carefully, to put it back in his 
pocket-book. 

A little bell jangled. 

“Shop!” said Kipps. “That’s right. 
Keep a shop and the shop ‘ll keep you. 
That’s ’ow I look at it, Ann.” 

He drove his pocket-book securely into 
his breast pocket before he opened the 
living-room door... . 

But whether indeed it is the book shop 
that keeps Kipps, or whether it is Kipps 
that keeps the book shop, is just one of 
those commercial mysteries people of my 
unarithmetical temperament are never able 
to solve. They do very well, the dears, 
anyhow, thank Heaven ! 


The book shop of Kipps is on the left hand 
side of the Hythe High Street, coming from 
Folkestone, between the yard of the livery 
stable and the shop window full of old silver 
and such-like things—it is quite easy to find 

and there you may see him for yourself, 
and speak to him, and buy this book of 
him if you like. He has it in stock, I know. 
Very delicately I’ve seen to that. His name 
is not Kipps, of course—you must under- 
stand that—but everything else is exactly 
as I have told you. You can talk to him 
about books, about politics, about going to 
Boulogne, about life, and the ups and downs 
of life. Perhaps he will quote you Buggins 


—from whom, by-the-bye, one can buy 
everything a gentleman’s wardrobe should 
contain at the little shop in Rendezvous 
Street, Folkestone, 


If you are fortunate to 


KIPPS. 


THE END, 
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find Kipps in a good mood, he may even 
let you know how he inherited a fortune 
“once.” “Run froo it,” he’ll say, with a 
not unhappy smile. “Got another after- 
wards — speckylating in plays. Needn’t 
keep this shop if I didn’t like. But it’s 
something to do. . . .” 

Or he may be even more intimate. “I 
seen some things,” he said to me once. 
“Rahver! Life! Why! once I~—I ‘lofed! 
I did—reely !” 

(Of course you will not tell Kipps that he 
is “ Kipps,” or that I have put him in this 
book. He hasn’t the remotest suspicion of 
that. And, you know, you never can tell 
how people are going to take that sort of 
thing. I am an old and trusted customer 
now, and for many amiable reasons I should 
prefer that things remained exactly on their 
present footing. ) 

§ 8. 

One early-closing evening in July, they 
left the baby to the servant cousin, and 
Kipps took Ann for a row on the Hythe 


canal, The sun set in a mighty blaze, and 
left a world warm and very still. The 
twilight came. And there was the water, 


shining bright, and the sky a deepening 
blue, and the great trees that dipped their 
boughs towards the water, exactly as it had 
been when he paddled home with Helen, 
when her eyes had seemed to him like dusky 
stars. He had ceased from rowing, and 
rested on his oars; and suddenly he was 
touched by the wonder of life : the strange- 
ness that is a presence stood again by his 
side. 

Out of the darknesses beneath the shallow 
weedy stream of his being rose a question, a 
question that looked up dimly and never 
reached the surface. It was the question of 
the wonder of the beauty, the purposeless, 
inconsecutive beauty, that falls so strangely 
among the happenings and memories of 
life. It never reached the surface of his 
mind, it never took to itself substance or 
form ; it looked up merely as the phantom 
of a face might look, out of deep waters, and 
sank again to nothingness. 

“ Artie !” said Ann. 

He woke up and pulled a stroke. “What?” 
he said. 

“Penny for your thoughts, Artie.” 

He considered. “I reely don’t think I 
was thinking of anything,” he said at last, 
witha smile. “No.” He still rested on his 
oars. “I expect,” he said, “I was thinking 
jest what a Rum Go everything is. I expect 
it was something like that.” 

“Queer old Artie !” 

“Ain’t 1? I don’t suppose there ever was 
a chap quite like me before.” He reflected 
for just another minute. 

“Oo! I dunno,” he said at last, and 
roused himself to pull, 
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HRISTMAS EVE, and after 

a full day spent in pursuit of 

snipe amongst halffrosen marshes, 

Mr. Hetheredge was dozsing—so 

comfortably—over his study fire. 

There came a rush of flying skirts, 

and into the room burst with 

customary tmpetuosity his pet 

daughter Beatrice. Father, 
father, you're wanted /” 

Mr. [etheredge rubbed his eyes, 
and Beatrice went on: “‘ George 
wont believe that I, and you too, 
owe our existences to a certain 
touch of my great-great-grand- 
mother’s hand.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I myself 
am a little doubtful.” 

“ Sceptic! But at least George 
must be convinced.” 

“4 young husband should cer- 
tainly be more amenable than an 
old father.” 

“Then get out my great-great- 
grandmother's story, and come and 
read tt to us.” 

“ My dear, [ would so very much rather 
go to sleep.” 

But it was of no use: Mr. Hetheredge 
found that all protests were scouted, and 
soon his son-in-law and his Christmas 
guests were listening to the old family 
legend. 


Ae 


I lost my mother in my fourth year, 
but it was my father’s care that I should 
never feel the loss. Dear father! how 
he strove for that end! Companions of 
my own age I must have, and he found 
them for me ; but there was small choice 
of playmates, and it fell out that two 
boys, Laurence Nympton and Raymond 
Hetheredge, became the chief of my 
friends. 

What the boys thought of me I never 
considered, but since Beatrice was my 
name, of course they called me their Lady 
Disdain. For my part I was fond of 
them both without ever comparing or 
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“The entrance to a vault was revealed. 


weighing their characters, and if either of 
them possessed any weaknesses I did not 
perceive it. We were just three happy 
children, each rejoicing in the companion- 
ship of the others. As I grew older, my 
father kept me more at home, and in 
consequence I saw much less of my two 
friends, but I felt always that between 
them and me the kindly ties of old 
affection remained unbroken. 

And now I must describe the place 
where we had best loved to play—a 
ruined cottage bearing the name of No 
Man’s Chapel, and set in a small circle 
of ground which high trees enclose upon 
every side. ‘To the north and the east 
spread wide beeches and dark pines, 
under which nothing will grow; but to 
the south and the west rise mighty oaks, 
and here in summer spring up fern and 
bramble so thick as to be well-nigh im- 
passable, forming a fine covert for anything 
that wishes to hide. 

No Man’s Chapel had in ancient days 
been a chapel in actual use for religious 
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services, though never perhaps for those 
of the Reformed Church. And then it 
had become a cottage; but in a belief 
that was commonly held in the neighbour- 
hood my father would have no share— 
namely, that the cottage furnished a refuge 
for a Cavalier officer in the time of the 
Great Rebellion, 


II. 


It was on an afternoon in late summer 
that I made my great discovery. I was 
alone as I paced through the silent wood, 
where the birds had mostly ceased to 
sing, though now and again one would 
hear the soft note of the ring-dove, and 
walking I heeded not whither I found 
myself at the opening in which the ruined 
chapel stood. Many weeks had elapsed 
since I had been on the spot, and between 
the cottage and the edge of the wood 
there had sprung up a very wilderness of 
weeds. I had seldom in recent years 
entered the building ; but the fancy to do 
so seized me now, and I pushed my 
way through the thicket of burdocks and 
thistles in the midst of which the pink 
mallow and the yellow agrimony were 
struggling to raise their heads with but 
little success. 

The original No Man’s Chapel must 
have undergone manifold alterations, and 
in its present form the structure consisted 
of two storeys each divided into three 
rooms, or rather such had been its state 
when I had last seen it. But now one of 
the dividing walls in the lower storey had 
fallen and its fragments were strewn over 
the stone floor. ‘The collapse had seem- 
ingly done no injury to the rest of the 
building, and the event went to show that 
my father had been right when he declared 
that in his opinon this particular wall was 
an addition which had not been put up 
till long after the date at which the other 
changes had been made when the chapel 
was first converted into a cottage. 

I was sure that the fallen wall had as 
yet been seen by no ‘eyes but my own. 
As my father was wont to say, No Man’s 
Chapel stood on the road from nowhere 
to not anywhere else, so passers-by were 
few, and the weeds through which I had 
penetrated had never been trodden down 
before that day. I entered the cottage, 
and began idly stirring with my foot the 
broken bits of plaster and other stuff that 
lay around, All at once I struck against 
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some object that would not move, and 
looking downwards I saw a ring fixed 
in the stone. I could not account for 
its presence—I could only perceive that 
it must have been actually under the 
wall which had now crumbled into pieces, 
and with joy I assured myself that I alone 
knew of its existence. 


Ill. 


But my knowledge was not to remain 
to myself. I was bending down to feel 
the ring with my hand when from behind 
me there came a voice calling in triumph, 
“Tracked, Miss Beatrice! tracked with 
the skill of a sleuth-hound.” Now was it 
not strange that on this day of all others 
Laurence Nympton should have pursued 
me? Not for several years had we in 
company visited the old cottage: what 
was the ordained purpose of our present 
meeting ? 

“Fore Gad, Miss Beatrice, but I’m in 
luck: return home yesterday, up at the 
Manor to-day, talk with the Squire, next 
inquire after the Squire’s daughter,— ‘Gone 
to the wood, is she ? thank you, sir, permit 
me the honour of wishing you farewell’ ; 
then away to the wood, and pray fortune 
to direct my footsteps. My prayer is 
granted and here I am. Oh, Beatrice 
(may I not say Beatrice ?), oh, sweet 
Lady Disdain, after my long absence, 
how I love to see you again!” 

I had done well to have shown anger, 
to have drawn myself up in all the dignity 
of a Miss Woodworthy who had reached 
her eighteenth summer, but sooth to 
speak I did otherwise entirely; I was 
overcome with the finding of the ring, 
and just as if I had been still a child I 
cried out, “Laurence, see what I have 
here.” 

Whether I could have raised the stone 
to which the ring was attached without 
the aid of my companion I am not certain. 
Laurence said “No,” but although I was 
a girl I was no weakling. It matters 
little ; between us the stone was uplifted, 
and the entrance to a vault was revealed. 
We waited for the foul air to disperse, 
and then we descended. 

The vault was bare, and I thought that 
it was empty till a cry from my com- 
panion told me that I was mistaken. It 
was the cry of one upon whom some 
quick terror had fallen, and I looked 
towards Laurence in alarm. He had 
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withdrawn to the entrance, where the 
light shone in, and his face was very 
pale. ‘How horrible!” he whispered. 
“ Beatrice, come away.” 

I think that my mind works slowly in 
forming its conclusions, and certainly I 
was by no means ready when Laurence 
spoke to yield any prompt obedience to 
his suggestion. 

But I did not—I could not move. 
Thus a few moments flew by, and then 
Laurence uttered an awkward laugh. 
“Gad, Miss Beatrice, that must be the 
Cavalier officer; the gentleman startled 
me, as I fairly own.” 

‘“* Ves,” I said stupidly, for my senses 
were not yet my own. 

“Twas unhandsome conduct on his 
part to flash upon us so suddenly. Gad, 
twas fortunate I saw him first, and was 
thus able to spare you the shock.” 

“Oh! Laurence, it was fortunate in- 
deed,” I answered with pure sincerity ; 
and yet I have since doubted whether 
my advantage was truly great. 

But Laurence had by this time regained 
his full confidence. He approached the 
skeleton, he stooped, and returned to 
me bearing in his hand a leather bag 
filled with gold coins of the reign of 
Charles the Martyr. What would my 
father say to such treasure trove? was 
the instant thought that shot through 
my brain. 

But soon it appeared that my father 
would get no chance of saying anything, 
since Laurence was determined that none 
should share our secret. He replaced 
the stone which we had moved, with 
clay mixed with plaster and other rubbish 
he contrived to hide the ring in very 
artful and perfect fashion, and then he 
set to work to persuade me to act ac- 
cording to his will, We sat down in 
the shadow of the cottage, and we argued 
the matter to a conclusion. I was for 
telling my father, from whom I had no 
concealments, but Laurence overcame 
me. It was my love of romance to which 
he made his appeal, and I yielded—yes, 
I fell away from a manifest duty. As 
if I had been still a child the fascination 
of a secret chamber known to two persons 
only in the wide world held me fast, and 
when Laurence argued that our discovery, 
if my father became acquainted with it, 
would immediately be made public, I 
could not but own that he was right. 
Yet I was uneasy, and I feared that I 
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was selfish. Stirred by this latter con- 
sideration, I suggested that Raymond 
Hetheredge as the most constant of our 
former playmates and companions should 
be taken into our confidence. He would 
be silent enough, and in my mind he was 
so closely associated with No Man’s 
Chapel that it was only natural for us 
to impart to him our great news. 

“Raymond!” said Laurence with dis- 
dain, ‘and why should we say anything 
to Raymond ?” 

“Tt would delight him so much to be 
told, and he has been here with us so 
very often.” 

“And a poor wearisome fellow he was. 
It was truly kind of us to put up with 
him.” 

And then he rose and took the home- 
ward path on that August afternoon in 
the year 1744. 

iV. 

For the space of a twelvemonth my 
secret dwelt with me almost unheeded. 
I did from time to time visit No Man’s 
Chapel, and when there I always noted 
that the ring remained hidden just as 
Laurence Had left it, only that the dust 
went on accumulating over it and render- 
ing any new discovery ever less likely. 

Laurence was absent. I supposed that 
by this time he had entered the army, 
as was always his wish, but I knew little 
of his doings. 

The coins, he declared, were the spoil 
of adventure, if not of war, to which 
we were equally entitled, only if I re- 
fused my share the whole should go to 
himself, and very useful it would be. 
Thus in the end it fell out, but I cannot 
pretend that I was satisfied, though 
Laurence vowed that there was no soldier 
in the land who would not act as he was 
doing. I could not actually contradict 
him, though even then I doubted his 
words, and now I have learned that he 
spoke utterly without warrant. 

It was on a morning in August 1745 
that Raymond Hetheredge, who was 
spending the vacation at his old home, 
came over to us with sad news, which he 
made known to my father in his private 
room. Then I was sent for, and I 
remember that I immediately noticed the 
absence from Raymond’s features of the 
brisk, keen expression which they had 
acquired since he had begun study for 








NO MAN’S 
the Bar. He looked at me with as much 
of kindness as did my father himself, and 
appeared very unwilling to speak. But 
my father urged him on, and at last the 
miserable tale was told. The Highland 
clans in Scotland had just risen in arms 
in their vain effort to place Prince Charles 
Edward on the English throne, and troops 
had been sent against him. With these 
troops Laurence Nympton had marched, 
and in the very first skirmish of the war 
had incurred disgrace that could never 
be washed away. He had fled from the 
onset of the fierce foemen, and of his 
proceedings since his flight nothing was 
known. In short, ‘he was not only a 
coward, but a deserter too. Scarcely 
could I restrain my tears, but there was 
yet a hope that the story might be founded 
on error, and that hope I would not 
lightly abandon. Necessity alone should 
make me believe that the friend of my 
childhood could truly be so shamed. 

“And what will happen if he is cap- 
tured?” I asked. 

My father looked at me tenderly, but 
Raymond bent his gaze upon the ground, 
and something told me that he could not 
bear to observe my face. 

“He is liable to be tried by court- 
martial,” my father said ; and I dared not 
to inquire further, only I felt my heart 
sink low at the grave demeanour of the 
two men. And yet in all my grief I was 
conscious of the strange feeling that it 
was I and not Laurence for whom they 
entertained the greatest pity. 


Wis 


It was close upon midnight, and the 
household, all save myself, were asleep. 
I stood at my window, which was open to 
admit the sweet summer air, and gazed 
in delight at the still woods and fields 
now shining in the bright glory of the 
harvest moon. Of a sudden, from out 
the bushes that grew on this side right 
up to the house, there sounded a voice 
so low as scarce to exceed a whisper : 
“ Beatrice, have pity; sweet Beatrice, 
hear me.” And upon the instant I re- 
cognised the speaker. 

_ “Laurence,” I answered quietly, and 
in a tone not louder than his own, “ you 
here, and wanting my help ?” 

“As surely as the greatest of sinners 
ever needed the mercy of heaven,” was 
the fervid reply; “but in this place I 
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must not stay. Disturbance may arise at 
any moment, and my life is in the utmost 
peril. Come to me to-morrow at No 
Man’s Chapel, where I have been hiding 
all this day, and waiting my chance of 
finding you alone.” 

For an instant I paused to consider, 
but the bark of a dog was heard in the 
distance, and before I could even give 
him my promise Laurence was gone. 

On the following morning I set out for 
No Man’s Chapel. I approached it from 
the northern side, where the red trunks 
of the pine trees shot up with no under- 
growth to hide their beauty. In this 
way I could assure myself that none had 
followed me, and that I was unseen when 
I entered the cottage. I tapped with a 
stick at the stone in which the ring was 
embedded, and I called Laurence by his 
name. ‘The vault was soon opened, and 
he ascended, but in such guise as made 
it hard to recognise him. He was a fine 
gentleman no longer; he was _ shabby 
—shabby all over. On his face there 
was a beard half-grown, and his clothes 
were clumsy, tumbled, and stained with 
mud. Nor was his address more pleasing 
than his appearance. That he had good 
reason for alarm is most true, but I thought 
that he permitted his terrors to become 
excessive. He wished me to sit with him 
in the vault, but this I would not do. 
To stay in perfect darkness would be 
odious, nor could it be necessary to his 
safety. In the end I kept watch outside 
the cottage and we held our conversation 
through the doorway. 

He recounted to me his adventures. 
He really had fled from the field in his 
first battle, nor did he seek to defend his 
want of courage, except by vowing that 
the Highlanders rushing down in their 
wild dress, with their savage bagpipes 
and more savage cries, were worse to en- 
counter than devils from hell. Against a 
civilised foe he would have fought gladly, 
but he would never have joined the army 
if he had foreseen that he might be 
exposed to the onset not of men but of 
monsters of ferocity. Surely no one had 
ever met with a fate so cruel, since he 
had been assured by a companion of his 
flight that if captured he would be shot 
for cowardice, and that his one chance of 
life was to make his escape from England. 
With some difficulty he had procured a 
disguise, and he was now here to obtain 
from me the one thing that he must have 
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—money. He knew of none but myself 
who would supply him, and he could not 
send for any funds of his own without 
running the risk of setting his pursuers 
on his track. Well, I said, he should have 
the money—I would bring it the next 
day. But he grew very urgent against 
delay, and pleaded with me to come 
again that very evening. As we talked 
it chanced that I made mention of 
kaymond Hetheredge’s visit to his home, 
and to my amazement Laurence now fell 
on his knees, praying me in most crazy 
fashion to grant his request, since his 
worst enemy was in his near neighbour- 
hood. I tried to give him confidence, 
and begged him to explain his meaning; 
but he would only repeat that he and 
Raymond had for years hated one 
another, and that the latter would rejoice 
in nothing so much as the chance of 
sending his rival to destruction. 

“Rival! wherein were you his rival?” 
I asked. 

“Oh, Beatrice,” he answered im- 
patiently, “there is no time for that now, 
but surely you know that he was furious 
with my intention to make you my wife.” 

Never in all my life have I been so 
angry as I was then. 

“Intention! Wife!” I exclaimed : 
‘* such insolence surpasses ! ” and I started 
with hasty steps to walk away from the 
cottage. 

*‘ Beatrice !” he wildly cried after me, 
“Beatrice, for the love of Heaven do not 
desert me.” 

A sudden resolution seized me: I 
would make an end with him as quickly 
as ever I could. 

“*T will bring you the money to-night,” 
I called back, “and I pray that I may 
see you then for the very last time.” 





VI. 


I had left No Man’s Chapel but for a 
very few minutes when Raymond Hether- 
edge stood before me alert and resolute. 
He had watched for my coming, and 
hidden in the ferns under the oaks, as 
our early games had taught him to hide, 
he had seen me enter the cottage. He 
had thought it wise not to disturb me 
with his presence till my interview with 
Laurence was over, but now he came 
forward to place himself at my service. 

“What made you expect me at all?” 
I asked when my first surprise passed. 


“T heard your conversation with 
Laurence last night,” and I noticed a 
faint blush of crimson on his cheek. 

“Raymond!” I exclaimed in sheer 
astonishment: “whatever brought you 
to our house at such an hour?” 

The blush on his cheek grew deeper, 
but he answered hastily: “ No matter 
for that; but when I found that you were 
to visit No Man’s Chapel I determined 
to act as a guard, for Laurence’s pursuers 
may be near at hand, and I could not 
endure that you should risk meeting rude 
soldiers by yourself.” 

This mention of pursuers startled me 
from my wondering meditation over 
Raymond’s conduct. 

“Soldiers!” I cried ; ‘and suppose they 
come to-night ?” 

“ To-night ?” 

“Yes, it is to-night that I have promised 
to bring Laurence the money that he 
needs for his escape.” 

“That, Miss Woodworthy, you shall 
never do.” 

** But I must—Laurence must have the 
money,” I contended ; but I felt that I 
should yield. 

“T will see to it,” he said shortly: “let 
us return to the cottage and explain to 
Laurence, then I will escort you home.” 

‘Together we walked back to No Man’s 
Chapel and in silence. I was near to 
referring to his presence at my interview 
with Laurence on the preceding night, 
but I could not—there was something 
that prevented me. 


VEE. 


I must pass rapidly over the horrid 
scene of violence that almost instantly 
followed, for I could not describe it even 
if I would. Soldiers rushed into No 
Man’s Chapel, guided as I afterwards 
learned by a peasant to whose family 
Laurence had done a nameless wrong, 
and who had discovered the retreat of 
the fugitive. 

Raymond, though armed only with a 
stick, fought desperately, and called upon 
Laurence to fly ; but the latter seemed at 
once hopeless and helpless. I think he 
was paralysed with terror, even as I was 
myself. At length Raymond fell pierced 
with many a wound, and of a sudden 
my fear left me. I threw myself over 
his body, forming a sort of a shield, and 
I caught his whisper. 




















































“ Beatrice, dear 
Beatrice, has your 
Laurence es- 
caped ?” 

‘‘They have 
captured and 
bound him,” I 
answered, as | 
began to attend 
to Raymond’s 
wounds } unmo- 
lested by any. 

Over the face 
of the fallen man 
there swept a look 
of sorrow and dis- 
appointment. 
“Now, heaven be 
my witness that I 
would have given 
my life to have 
saved him that 
you love.” 

Thenhe fainted, 
and I thought 
that his life had 
in truth been 
sacrificed. But 
the soldiers came 
to my aid; they 
had secured their 
proper prisoner, with 
Raymond they had 
no quarrel, and they 
treated him with 
rough skill. 

They devised a litter, and carried him 
to my father’s house, whither Laurence 
was also led ; but my mind was so taken 
up with Raymond, by whose side I walked, 
that I paid littie heed to the unhappy 
captive. It was Raymond who, defying 
the strict orders of the physician, set his 
keen wits to work, and insisted upon 
sending for the commission under which 
Laurence had entered the army, and 
which had been put away with his other 
papers in his country house, It was 
Raymond, with death as my father be- 
lieved written large upon his drawn livid 
face, who discovered that the commission 
was informal, and who sent the message, 
which events were to justify, bidding 
Laurence to have no fear, to be assured 
that he was no member of the army, 
but simply a volunteer, and that he could 
not be tried by court-martial. Then 
when his work was done the strength 
of Raymond Hetheredge departed from 
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“1 threw myself over his body, forming a sort of a shield.” 


him, and for many a day the physician 
told us that the end was close at hand. 

But Heaven was merciful. It was 
evening, and the rays of the setting sun 
stole softly into the sick man’s room. 
For the moment we two were alone. 
Raymond lay still, and as I thought un- 
conscious, until I caught a whispered 
word, ‘‘ Beatrice, farewell.” ‘Then through 
my lips my heart spoke out: ‘‘ My love, 
I cannot lose you. Stay!” Another 
whisper, “Your love?” and then came 
silence. Minute after minute passed 
away, and each of those minutes might 
be the last. My hand was on his arm, 
and something told me that my touch 
must not be removed, that thus only 
could he be retained within the doors 
of life. How long I stood there I know 
not; but even now I see the doctor 
come in and advance to the bedside, 
even now I hear his cry of astonishment, 
“Why, the man will live!” 























OU know how comfortable I 


was 

with the Fergussons? Well, I’m 

not comfortable any more; and 
it’s all through old Horatio Rawlings, 
Mrs. Fergusson’s brother. You’ve never 
seen him, and I hope you never will. 
One way and the other I’ve scarcely had 
a week’s peace since he came to live with 
the Fergussons. Came! ...came!!... 
I ought to say burst in down upon them 
to live with them ! 

I never shall forget the night he arrived. 
There was a terrible storm. The wind 
was howling, the rain was splashing, the 
young Fergussons and I were crouching 
over a roaring fire, when, suddenly, there 
was a knock at the street-door enough 
to bring the roof and chimney-pots on our 
heads, And while we were wondering 
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who it could be, in flew a little elderly 
gentleman swathed in coats and rugs, and 
after one swift glance he pounced on 
Mrs. Fergusson and shrieked ‘ Cecilia !” 
and kissed her; and_ she shrieked 
* Horatio!” and kissed Am, and then 
she began to cry. Whenever Mrs, Fer- 
gusson is very happy she cries—so she 
does when she’s very miserable ; so it’s 
rather difficult to gauge her feelings. 
And when they’d finished embracing, he 
said, ‘‘ Now for my nephews and nieces !” 
and kissed the young Fergussons ; and 
when he got to me he said, ‘‘ I had no idea, 
Cecilia, I had such a very grown-up niece.” 

“T’m not your niece,” I said, backing 
quickly. “I’m Mildred Murdoch, and I 
live with Mrs. Fergusson.” 

“Beg pardon and sorry; very sorry 
anyway you didn’t wait a minute before 
you told me you weren't my_ niece.” 
And he winked such a clinking, twinkling 
wink that we couldn’t help laughing. 

Then he took the most comfortable 
armchair, which is my armchair—Mrs. 
Fergusson never sits in an armchair— 
and planted himself right in front of the 
fire, which is my favourite place. 

All Mrs. Fergusson had ever told us 
about him was that he left England a 
young man, and went to the West Indies, 
then to the East Indies, then to all the 
other Indies, and then nobody heard 
anything more about him. And _ she 
always ended up with a sigh, and 
“Horatio was a hot-tempered youth.” 
He didn’t look hot-tempered now; he 
looked nothing but geniality, amiability, 
and everything smooth and gentle. 

“ Cecilia,” he said, “ I’ve come home, 
h-o-m-e, home !—lovely word! I wasn’t 
going to any hotels: h-o-m-e doesn’t 
spell hotels. I knew you’d manage to 
put me up, me and my man and my 
portmanteau. I shall be no bother to 
you ; my man does everything for me— 
puts me to bed, gets me up, cooks for 
me, everything. Here! take my coat,” 
he shouted. And in came not one man, 
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but three men—a yellow man, a brown 
man, and a black man, like specimens 
from the Indies, and they unswathed 
him. “And bring me a cup of tea !”— 
and they vanished. “And don’t you 
worry, Cecilia, about the tea; that'll be 
all right—I’ve brought my own; I knew 
yours wouldn’t be worth drinking now 
that I didn’t send it you any more.” 
And in less than a minute—so it seemed 
to me—the yellow man, brown man and 
black man returned with his tea. And 
I’d never known the kettle boil so quickly 
in that house before! He might have 
offered us all a cup of his wonderful tea, 
but he didn’t. And I began to think 
he wasn’t so smooth and amiable and 
gentle as he looked ; and, certainly, the 
way he shouted at his man—as he chose 
to call his shaded retinue—-showed marked 
signs of hot-tempered possibilities. 

He came, and he stayed, to everybody’s 
inconvenience. Not mine--I wouldn't 
have had it. But Mrs. Fergusson had to 
take two of the Fergusson girls into her 
room, and the Fergusson boys had to 
huddle all together in one room, just to 
accommodate him and his shaded retinue 
and his portmanteau, which, of course, 
turned out to be a thousand-and-one 
trunks and packages, 

And at once he became master of the 
house and everybody in it, except myself. 
He altered the hours of meals—no fixed 
time, but from day to day to suit his fancy 
or digestion. He’d say, “Good-night, 
Cecilia : to-morrow breakfast eight, lunch 
half-past one, dinner seven ; and don’t let 
anybody be late.” ‘The next day perhaps 
he’d say, “‘ Good-night, Cecilia ; my liver’s 
wrong: to-morrow breakfast ten, lunch 
two, light supper half-past eight.” And 
he’d go on like that from day to day, so 
that Mrs. Fergusson never knew what she 
was about ; and as he did nothing but 
grumble and growl at the food, except 
what was cooked by his shaded retinue, 
she mildly suggested at last that he should 
live on their concoctions and have his 
meals by himself when he thought he 
would, so that the household could get 
back to their regular habits. But he said 
Oh, no! that wouldn’t do; he didn’t call 
it coming home h-o-m-e to have his meals 
by himself—so she gave in, Naturally, 
I couldn’t skip-jump my meals in that 
fashion; so I had to have mine by 
myself at the hours I always had had 
them. And he coolly informed me that 
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I upset his sister very much by not eating 
when everybody else was eating. I told 
him I didn’t consider I upset her so much 
as somebody who made them all eat 
when they didn’t want to. And he said, 
“Tchut ! tchut! tchut! tchut ! don’t you 
be so quick to answer, miss !” (aughing). 

Oh! he was very funny, and very 
amusing sometimes ; and his reminiscences 
of the Indies were delightful—only we 
didn’t like when he told us how he used 
to thrash the natives. He didn’t say 
thrash, he said correct the natives. But 
it sounded thrash, considering he used 
to flick his fingers in our faces, and tell us 
how he gave them one, and gave them 
two, till he made us feel positively ill. 
He knew we didn’t like it ; so, if we were 
playing or dancing or singing when he’d 
rather we didn’t, he’d come out with his 
correcting reminiscences, till we marched 
out of the room, one after the other, and 
left him alone with Mrs. Fergusson, whom 
he set to bullying about the disgraceful 
manner she’d brought up her children. 

Oh! he was a terror! ...aterror!!... 
and yet very kind if anybody was ill; and 
though so selfish over little things, he 
gave lovely presents all round-—I must 
say, he gave me two Indian scarves that 
made life a dream of joy! And he con- 
tinually sent Mrs. Fergusson big cheques 
through the post, which she had to ac- 
knowledge through the post. And he 
got up jaunts to the theatres, and the 
‘Tower of London, and Hampton Court, 
and I don’t know where. I joined in 
them at first because he begged me so, 
and the others begged me; but after a 
dinner at a restaurant, when he made 
such a scene and got into such a temper 
and swore so shamefully at the waiters 
because the plates were cold, I said, No 
more jaunts for me! 

But there! he was like a great many 
other people—very nice to know, but 
unbearable to live with. And it was all 
through his temper. ‘Temper, temper, 
temper! about anything, everything, or 
nothing . . . all day long, and all night 
too sometimes! temper, temper, 
temper! swear, swear, swear! Oh! his 
language ! his language was past 
description, except by repetition. And I 
mustn’t, [ couldn’t—in fact, you wouldn’t 
stay in the place if I did. And that was 
what we heard! What he smothered must 
have been beyond us! I tell you, the 
Fergusson boys used to open their eyes. 
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Of course, things couldn’t go on like 
that for ever. Mrs. Fergusson—-who had 
always been very thin and shadowy— 
began to look as if a butterfly could 
knock her down with his left wing. 

Poor thing! I did pity her, worrying 
and flurrying from morning till night to 
prevent outbursts that nothing could 
prevent. “ Lily, dear, pick up that piece 
of cotton before your uncle comes down! 

Oh! Tom! leave off whistling ; 
you know your uncle doesn’t like it! . 
Here, Netta! take my _ handkerchief! 
take that dust off the piano, so that your 
uncle doesn’t see it!... A fly’s gone 
in the milk! Oh! Mildred, love! please 
take it out, or else he'll say it’s given 
him the cholera !” 3ut with all her 
worrying and flurrying there were the out- 
bursts just the same, all the time he was in 
the house ; and if he went out of it, as soon 
as he got back there was another outburst. 

Swear, swear, swear! why hadn’t his 
letters been posted? Swear, swear, 
swear! why were all the windows open? 
—then everybody rushed to close the 
windows. Swear, swear, swear! who’d 
taken his glasses ? who'd touched his news- 
paper ? something was being cooked in fat, 
he could smell it . . . Swear, swear, swear ! 
why didn’t they keep that kitchen-door 
shut ? why didn’t they keep all the doors 
shut ? he'd shut ’em! /e’d shut ’em !—then 
he shut all the doors, and you would 
have thought there was an earthquake ! 

At last I told Mrs. Fergusson that I 
hoped she’d forgive me, but I thought 
she was a muffy muff. That he had 
deserted and ignored her for years, and 
now she let him land on her and make 
her and everybody belonging to her 
miserable. ‘You're ruining your happi- 
ness,” I said ; “ you don’t see as much of 
what’s going on as I do! Your servants 
Il go after being with you so long, and I 
don’t blame them, and you'll never get as 
good in these times. Your girls ‘ll make 
runaway matches, and I don’t blame 
them. And, as you know, your boys 
have started staying out late; they say 
it’s through him. I don’t say it is, but I 
don’t blame them. Why don’t you tell 
him he must control his temper-—or, at 
any rate, try to control it? If you don’t, 
I know J shall one of these days.” 

And she said I had her permission, 
so long as I didn’t do it when she was 
there. But I told her it was no business 
of mine, and I wasn’t going to interfere. 


But one evening I did interfere, because 
I couldn’t stop myself. 

There was too much salt in the salad! 
. . . Now, wasn’t that a dreadful thing ? 
Wasn’t it horrible ? . J declare to you, 
he took allthe dishes and all the break- 
able things off the table, and pitched 
them helter-skelter, smash-crash into the 
fireplace, and broke everything ! 

Mrs. Fergusson sank into a chair all 
of a heap, and I could hear the others 
trembling. 

I didn’t tremble. I felt as if I had 
been simmering all my life, and now | 
was boiling over ; and if a ton weight had 
been handy, I’m sure I should have flung 
it at him. I jumped up, and I told him 
straight out what I thought of him, and 
his temper, and his language ; and before 
I had got half through he really seemed 
ashamed of himself. 

I said he made use of people, nothing 
else! He had neglected his sister and 
her children for years, and now he came 
and made their lives a misery! And that 
I couldn’t stand by and see it, and “I 
won't,” I said—‘‘I won’t!” And I stamped 
my foot on Ais foot. “ I won’t—I won't!” 
and I stamped my other foot on his other 
foot. ‘Can you call this home home 
any more, I should like to know?” I 
said. ‘‘ Look at them! What do they 
all look like? And it’s all through your 
temper. Why don't you control it? We 
all have tempers, but we control them. 
Look how I control mine! . at least, 
I never had one till now. Perhaps I’ve 
caught yours; I hope I sha’n’t catch your 
swear too. Oh! don’t laugh: it’s no laugh- 
ing matter. ‘Temper, temper, temper !” 

Then he whined out, “I was always 
hot-tempered, wasn’t I, Ceci ———” 

‘“Hot-tempered!” I said,—‘ red-hot- 
tempered you mean. I don’t believe 
you're flesh and blood at all; you're 
nothing but capsicums and chillies ; and 
please don’t laugh. You come here 
flicking your fingers in our faces, almost 
poking our eyes out, telling us how you 


gave them one and gave them two, as if 


we couldn’t give one and we couldn't 
give two! ”—and I flicked my fingers in 
his face as if I was going to poke Ais eyes 
out. ‘I suppose,” I said, “you think 
you're the only person who can shut 
a door! J’// show you how to shut a 
door!” And I went to the door and 
opened it, and then....I shut it! 
And poor Mrs. Fergusson nearly dropped 
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off her chair. Then I said slowly, 
‘Look here! your temper is a disease 
with you, and what you want is a counter- 
irritant, and I wish you had it.” 

“By gad!” he said, “you're right. 
My temper’s a disease with me, and what 
I want is a counter-irritant, and you'd 
just do, Will you marry me?” 

Well! I wish you could have seen 
the Fergussons’ faces! and there was 
that solid silence that comes when every- 
body’s holding their breath. I thought 
a second, and I said, “ Yes, I will, if you 
ask me again at the end of a fortnight.” 

“Oh! I'll ask you again, but you won’t 
say yes again.” 

“T will ; but you won’t ask me again.” 

“Miss Murdoch, when I say Ill do 
a thing, I’ll do it.” 

“Same with me, Mr. Rawlings.” 

“Very well, madam ; at the end of the 
fortnight.” 

“Good!” I said; “at the end of the 
fortnight.” 

And I never wasted one minute of 
that fortnight ; I showed him the sort 
of counter-irritant-I could be. At first 
I gave him outburst for outburst, but 
when I saw that amused him, he got no 
more outbursts and no more amusement. 
I perfected myself in the art of aggravating, 
till one afternoon I exasperated him to 
such an extent that he threw a new pair 
of boots, that had just come for him, out 
of the study window, and they alighted 
on the bonfire in the next-door garden, 
and then he went upstairs and corrected 
his shaded retinue. For the rest of the 
time he was sullen and meditative, and 
he had a nasty, wicked glitter in his eyes 
whenever he looked at me,—and we were 
all very glad when the fortnight was over. 

And when it was over, to our surprise 
he said, “ Miss Murdoch, when J say I'll 
doa thing I do it. Will you marry me ?” 

And I said, “ Yes, I will”; meaning 
to say I was only in fun the moment 
after. But he didn’t give me time. 

He fell on his knees and said, ‘Oh! 
spare me, spare me! Don’t keep me to 
it; let me off: I implore you, spare me !” 

I said, “‘ Really, Mr. Rawlings, you can 
get up. You know I was only in fun, 
only you didn’t give me time to say so. 
I think I should spare myself! Please 
get up.” 

And he said, “Thank you, thank 
you!” and he sprang up looking so sly 
and self-satisfied. 


And the next day he thanked Mrs. 
Fergusson for his very pleasant visit, said 
it had lasted just as long as he had 
intended, as he had bought a fine big 
house, and he had been very busy 
furnishing it, and now it was ready ; and 
he hoped we’d all come very very often 
and see him in his own home. 

And I said, “ H-o-m-e, Mr. Rawlings?” 

And he said, ‘ Yes, Miss Murdoch,” 
and he imitated me—‘‘ home, h-o-m-e.” 

And he left with his shaded retinue 
and his portmanteau. And Mrs. Fer- 
gusson cried, and I couldn’t say if she 
was pleased or sorry. 


“Mr. Horatio Rawlings, the Indian 
multi-millionaire, has returned to England, 
and has settled in London.” 

That was what we read in the papers. 
Multi-millionaire, if you please! You 
see! he had been keeping quiet with us 
all those months, till he was ready to 
receive London. 

Oh ! his house is one of those lovely 
little palaces in Piccadilly, and has every- 
thing a little palace ought to have ; and, 
as an extra, there’s a radiance of Oriental 
splendour that’s simply dazzling! And 
all the best people in London, and the 
richest, and the nicest, flock to his dinners 
and entertainments. They know nothing 
about swear, swear, swear—they only see 
the multi-millionaire, so polite and hos- 
pitable and witty, so smooth and amiable 
and gentle. 

He’s the-most popular man in society. 
I wish you could see the women cuddling 
the Indian scarves he gives them, and 
skipping out of the little palace as if this 
earth was too beautiful to tread on... 
Oh ! don’t I know by myself the effect of 
Indian scarves on women! And I wish 
you could see Aim at the head of his 
dinner-table! . . . his little chest studded 
with orders and things; a man-servant 
behind every guest’s chair, and behind 
his chair the shaded retinue in native 
costume. Oh, the little palace swarms 
with native costumes! But if you could 
only see him at the end of one of his 
special dinners, when, for the guests’ 
inspection, the shaded retinue hand 
round gold trays-—-real gold !—heaped 
with necklaces and ropes of pearls, every 
pearl as big as your thumb-nail, and 
chains of diamonds and emeralds and 
rubies as big as your other nails, and 
belts and aigrettes and every kind of 
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ornament in all the precious stones ! 

Ah! if you could see him then, looking 
on, as if he had set up as a nizam on his 
own account over here in London. 

He really is a very grand personage. 
And he didn’t forget us—oh no! The 
young Fergussons have the run of the 
little palace, and Mrs. Fergusson plays 
hostess ; and as for me! ... he makes 
more fuss of me than of anyiody: asks 
me to all the dinners and entertainments, 
drives me about, and we have our jokes 
together, and we’re the best of friends. . . 

That is, we were till the other day, 
when, by the merest chance, I found out 
that that horrid little creature was telling 
everybody — everybody !—that he had 
been engaged to me, but my temper was 
so violent that he asked me to release 
him, and I did; but he hadn’t told me 
then how rich he was, because he always 
wanted to be loved for himself alone, 
and now that I knew how rich he was he 
could see I was longing for him to pro- 
pose again, but though he admired me as 
much as ever, he couldn’t marry me—he 
couldn’t risk it. 

He couldn’t marry me! ... I longing 
for him to pro—— Did you ever hear 
of such a thing ? 

I saw it in the papers—that’s how I 
knew: romance of a millionaire, charming 
lady, violent temper, engagement broken, 
everything, everything! except my name. 
But everybody knows who it is, after the 
fuss he’s made over me, and telling all 
those people. I’ve thought there was 
something for a long while, because he’d 
stand and stare at me and sigh, and 
then he’d go and talk to somebody, and 
though he didn’t point at me I felt as if 
he did; and then they’d talk to some- 
body else, and though they didn’t point 
at me I felt as if they did ; and now, now! 
I feel as if everybody’s pointing at me— 
all London ! 

Oh! I don’t know what I shall do!... 
I tell my tale, but it falls so flat, and 
nobody believes it, especially as when I 
appeal to the Fergussons all they do is to 
look down. 

And Mrs. Fergusson—yes ! 


Mrs. Fer- 


gusson—actually said yesterday before a 
whole roomful of people that she must 
speak the truth, and I did accept him, 
and he did ask me to spare him, and I 
did get into tempers, dreadful tempers. 
And for whom did I get into tempers, 
For the 
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Fergussons, the Fergussons! Serves me 
right for taking their part. And _ the 
letters I get from dear, kind friends ! 
What a pity I gave way to my temper! 
. . » He’s so nice, and not really old. . . 
and think of his riches, and the pearls 
and the diamonds ! and perhaps if 
I promised never to get in a temper again 

. and should they put a good word in 
for me? 

Put a good word in for me, with him! 
—with him! ! Oh, it’s too much! 
But what I couldn’t get over was _ his 
conceit, thinking I’d marry him! 

So this morning, when he called on 
Mrs. Fergusson, I was in the drawing- 
room alone, and I sent down word I 
should like to speak to him. And when 
he came I told him enough to take the 
conceit out of him for ever. 

I said it was laughable !—and I tried to 
laugh—laughable! As if I’d ever marry 
him! I never heard of such conceit. 

And he said it wasn’t conceit. 

“Indeed!” I said, “not conceit? In- 
deed! Why, I never would have married 
you.” 

‘*T know,” he said. 

“No, and I wouldn’t marry you now, 
not for anything! not for all your riches 
and your pearls and your diamonds—as 
if they'd make any difference! 1 wouldn’t 
marry you,” I said,—‘ not if you were all 
diamonds; not if you were made of 
diamonds; not if you gave me dresses 
of diamonds, and carriages of diamonds, 
and umbrellas of diamonds, I never would 
marry you!” 

“T know, I know,” he said, 

“Then if you know so much ”—and he 
put me in such a rage with his “I know, 
I know”—‘“ how dare you spread such 
reports? My nerves are all anyhow. I 
hate opening letters and the papers and 
seeing people. . . . I can’t sleep, I can’t 
stand still, I can’t sit still . . . How dare 
you? Not conceit, indeed! not 
conceit !! Then what is it?” 

Then his eyes glittered, and he laughed 
and laughed, and he said: ‘* Look here! 
your aggravating propensities are a disease 
with you, and what you want is a counter- 
irritant, and I think you’ve got it, and I 
hope you like it. Good morning, Miss 
Murdoch!” And I heard him chuckle all 
the way downstairs, Oh, the wretch!... 
the wretch ! ! the wretch! ! ! 

[ Throws up clenched fists, stamps 
foot, and exit. 
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Eccentricities of Juries. 


which was tried before me as Deputy 

Judge in one of the Midland counties. 
Two men and a woman were charged with 
stabbing ina street brawl. No less than five 
witnesses testified to seeing knives in the 
men’s hands, but not one of them saw any 
weapon in the woman’s. The two male 
prisoners were seen struggling with the 
injured man, but the woman stood two 
yards away during most of the time, and 
never went closer than that distance to the 
melée. In summing up I pointed out that 
all the evidence went to show that the 
woman was not the guilty party, but that 
—as far as I could see—the sole question 
for the jury to decide was as to the guilt of 
the men. And in the face of all this—not 
one in a crowded court, I should say, having 
the slightest doubt about the guilt of the 
male prisoners—the jury electrified me and 
nearly made the excellent Clerk of the 
Peace fall off his seat with astonishment, 
,by returning a verdict of “ Not Guilty” in 
the case of the men, and “Guilty” in that 
of the female prisoner ! 

I afterwards heard, by a side wind, that 
these excellent citizens had returned this 
perverse verdict in order to—in the words 
of the foreman —“ show their independence 
of the Judge!” 


| N this connection, I may mention a case 


The Quiet Answer. 


As a young and quite unknown man, | 
went down to a certain Sessions Court on 
the Oxford Circuit to prosecute for the 
Crown in a case of extensive robbery from 
a goods shed of the London and North- 
Western Railway. Some ten or twelve of 
us, all members of the circuit, had accepted 
the invitation of a very good fellow—also 
an Oxford Circuit man—to drive out that 
evening and dine with him at —— Manor. 





My case had duly come on, and I had 
secured a verdict of “guilty” during the 
afternoon. Having changed into evening 
dress, I took my place in a private ’bus, 
together with my fellow-guests, for the five- 
miles drive out. About half-way there—I, 
as a new comer, not having, apparently, 
been noticed by the rest—the inside of the 
vehicle was as dark as Erebus—a certain 
Mr. T , a great talker, asked in loud 
tones: “Who was the young idiot who 
prosecuted to-day in that Railway case?” 

““T was,” I promptly rejoined from my 
obscure corner ; and I never knew a man 
relapse so quickly into silence before or 
since. 





A Carpet in Dispute. 

In a case at one of the Metropolitan 
County Courts, in which the dispute was 
over the sale or return of a carpet which 
the plaintiff alleged had been bought by the 
defendant, Counsel for the latter, in cross- 
examination, said : 

“There was no written agreement for 
the sale of this carpet ?” 

PLAINTIFF: “Well, you don’t have a 
written agreement when you buy a loaf.” 

COUNSEL: “You don’t cover a floor with 
a loaf.” 

PLAINTIFF: “Neither do you eat a 
carpet !” 

Collapse of the learned Counsel. 


‘*Time.”” 

At the conclusion of a long trial, a man 
charged with burglary was very properly 
found guilty, and the usual question as to 
whether he had anything to say was asked 
him by the Clerk of Arraigns. 

“ve not had a fair trial—I’ve been too 
hurried to call the witnesses I wished. I 
want time,” exclaimed the prisoner. 

“And you'll get it. Twelve months,” 
promptly responded the judge. 
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A somewhat similar story is told of 
Scarlett, whilst he was still a member of the 
Junior Bar. He had unsuccessfully de- 
fended a man for murder at the Old Bailey, 
and after his client had been sentenced to 
be hanged at the beginning of the ensuing 
week, the malefactor was conducted out of 
court in custody of his warders. As he 
passed his Counsel, he said: “I’ve not had 
justice, Mr. Scarlett, to-day.” 

“No,” was the quick reply ; “but you'll 
get it on Monday !” 

A Sporting Judge. 

Baron Martin—“ Old Sam,” as he was 
affectionately called—was one of the 
shrewdest of judges, besides being a thorough 
sportsman, and man of the world to boot. 
Many are the stories told of his racing 
proclivities and quaint expressions of opinion. 
Whenever a big race was decided, he would 
have the telegrams with the names of the 
winner and “placed” horses handed up to 
him on the Bench. And—although I be- 
lieve this to be apocryphal—a good story 
was told of his conduct in a certain criminal 
case tried on Derby Day, wherein was en- 
gaged a very young counsel, Mr. A 
In the middle of cross-examining a witness 
this gentleman received a “wire” from the 
course, and reading it, exclaimed excitedly, 
“Why, So-and-So has won the Derby !” 
Whereupon Baron Martin at once reproved 
him for his conduct, saying : 

“It is very unseemly, Mr. A——, that in 
the course of solemn judicial proceedings, 
where a man’s liberty and reputation are 
at stake, you should be talking of the winner 
of the Derby. Er—by the way, did the 
telegram say what was second and third ?” 

A Stroke of Luck. 

On one occasion, Baron Martin was trying 
a certain man for murder. The accused 
was undoubtedly guilty, and: the judge 
summed up strongly for a verdict of “ Wilful 
Murder.” But the jury, as juries generally 
do, preferred to take refuge in the middle 
course, and found the prisoner guilty only 
of manslaughter. Baron Martin looked 
astonished, and then disgusted, at what he 
considered a clear miscarriage of justice. 
Addressing the accused in stern, uncom- 
promising tones, he delivered the following 
very terse oration : 

“Prisoner at the Bar: you're the very 
luckiest man I ever came near: take penal 
servitude for life !” 
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Dismal Jimmy. 

Amongst the Counsel practising chiefly 
in small and unimportant cases on the 
Common Law side, in my early days, was 
a big man with a singularly lugubrious cast 
of countenance. He was known to every 
one about the Temple and the Law Courts 
by the highly appropriate name of Dismal 
Jimmy. One day, at luncheon-time, I en- 
countered him as he was hurriedly leaving 
“Court No.6” on his way to the refresh- 
ment bar. I nodded and casually inquired 
how he was getting on in the case then being 
tried, and in which I knew that the Dismal 
One appeared for a very shady sort of 
plaintiff. 

“ Getting on!” he repeated scornfully— 
getting on, do you say? Why, the judge 
has already threatened my principal witness 


Ts 


with a prosecution for perjury—he’s im- 
pounded all my documents, and is going to 
lay them before the Public Prosecutor ; 
told the plaintiff he didn’t believe a word 
he’d uttered: if the case goes on another 
hour—why, damme, I expect to be taken 
into custody myself! Getting on, indeed !” 
he concluded, with a final snort of indigna- 
tion as he rushed to the buffet, ordered a 
glass of sherry and savagely gnawed a bun. 


Little Slips. 


Of verbal “slips” in court, I remember 
two instances. Once at the conclusion of 
an argument before the then Mr. Justice 
Lopes and Baron Pollock sitting in Banco 
the learned counsel for the respondent— 


a well-known Q.C.—rose and solemnly said :. 


“And now, my lords, I wish to take a 
preliminary objection . 

Whereupon the learned Baron, with a 
twinkle in his grave-looking eyes, observed : 
“Do you usually wait for the conclusion 
of a case, Mr, L , before taking a fre- 
liminary objection?” 

The other incident was on the occasion 
of an opening speech for the Crown by the 
then Solicitor-General. After making a 
somewhat startling statement, he paused 
in his sentence, and turning towards his 
opponent, said gravely: “The learned 
counsel seems inclined to cast doubt upon 
that last assertion of mine ; but I shall put 
two reputable witnesses into the box who 
will prove the truth of it up to the hilt. I 
hear my learned friend smile——” 


He never got any farther, for a roar of 
Continued on Supplement, page 4. 
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laughter rang through the court at this last 
assertion, made as it was in perfectly solemn 
tones. 

The Rough Diamond. 

Lord Chief Justice Coleridge was a man 
of most courteous mien, but could—as 
Serjeant Ballantine once forcibly and happily 
expressed it—‘‘say the most d 
pleasant things in the most d d pleasant 
manner.” And this power was never more 
properly used than in a case in which I had 
the pleasure of appearing before him on 
behalf of the plaintiff, whilst opposed to 
me was a certain Mr. F , certainly one 
of the roughest diamonds—almost an uncut 
one, I should imagine ! the English Bar has 
ever produced. This gentleman wrangled 
over every triviality and unimportant point, 
and cackled on so volubly that Coleridge’s 
patience was sorely tried. At last the Chief 
Justice interposed with the polite remark : 

“ Unfortunately for your case, Mr. F——, 
the documentary evidence does not bear 
out your contention.” 

The learned counsel, in extremely rude 
and offensive tones, said: “I say it does.” 

“Oh, well, then, it would not be courteous 
of me to contradict you !” replied Coleridge, 
as, with a gracious inclination of the head, 
he sank back on his cushions again. 

Mr. F looked as if he had been left 
high and dry. Even his brazen impudence re- 
coiled heavily under that sharp rapier thrust. 


d un- 














The Journeyman Judge. 
Mr. Commissioner Kerr when sitting as 
Judge at the Old Bailey, was of course not 
attired in the red and ermine robes of her 


Her Majesty’s Judges. His real work was 
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to try Civil causes—mostly small ones—at 
the City of London Court; but when four 
courts were sitting at the Old Bailey, he 
was obliged—it was said much against his 
will—to assist in getting through the Calendar 
of prisoners. A well-known. bad character 
was sent for trial before the learned Com- 
missioner—who never made a_ reputation 
for urbanity, by the way, either with Counsel 
or his brothers of the Bench; and Kerr, 
apparently to the astonishment of the 
accused, passed sentence of seven years’ 
penal servitude. 

As the prisoner left the dock, he observed 
in disgusted tones : 

“Well, so ’elp me, seven o’ the _ best. 
And from ’im too, If it ’ad been one o’ the 
red ’uns, I shouldn’t a’ minded so much— 
but seven from ’im ! 
man judge \” 

The ‘‘ Dock Guinea.”’ 

Just one more case, in concluding these 
brief notes. 

On being put into the dock of an Assize 
Court’on the South-Eastern (the old “‘ Home”) 
Circuit, a prisoner charged with larceny 
from the person, leant over the front of the 
box and handed a “Dock Guinea” to a 
smart young junior whose face he seemed 
to know, 

“You defended me once before, sir, do 
you remember, and got me off. It was at 
Hertford Sessions, sir—for stealin’ a watch.” 

“For the alleged stealing of a watch, you 
mean,” corrected the barrister as he pocketed 
his fee. 


and ’e only a journey- 


“ Alleged be blowed !” replied the prisoner 
promptly. “Ive got the watch at ’ome 
now !” 


FIFTEEN MONTHS ON THE GOLD-FIELDS.* 


WI.—THE EXPERIENCES 


Y mates on the shaft of the mine 
In which I was working were 
two of the best fellows it has 
ever been my lot to rub shoulders with. 
They took far more than their fair propor- 
tion of the work, and treating me as a new 
chum (I was that in mining), helped me in 
every possible way they could. Still I fear 
I remained a very poor miner, for using 
a pick and driving a drill, like anything 
else, requires practice. 
There were two shifts to each shaft, and 
three miners in each shift. The shifts were 
arranged thus. One week we came on 


OF A NEW CHUM. 


at 8 a.m., and worked till 4 in the after- 
noon; the next we commenced at 4 p.m. 
and worked till 12 at night. This last shift, 
though we had most of the day to ourselves, 
was by far the most arduous ; for the sun 
during the summer beginning to blaze about 
5 am. put all thought of sleep after then 
out of the question. To sleep in a tent 
under a bush shed in such heat was im- 
possible, even if the myriad of flies, con- 
stantly buzzing round you and settling on 
every exposed portion of your body, had not 
already made it so. 
The shaft on which I was working, having 


* The first and second of these little sketches appeared in the February and May Number. 
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no windsail, was extremely hot ; indeed, so 
hot it was very much like working in the 
inner room of a Turkish bath. The first 
time I went down, being unused to the 
sudden change from the dry heat above to 
the damp below, I grew giddy and fell down. 
Almost before we reached the bottom, our 
clothing, which consisted of coarse canvas 
trousers and vest, was drenched through ; 
so that we had to be drinking all the while 
to replace the moisture we were thus con- 
stantly losing. Nevertheless, however bad 
it might have been for us in such heat, 
it would have been worse and also im- 
possible not to drink ; and our water-bags, 
filled at the commencement of work, were 
always empty by the time we knocked off. 
These bags held two gallons, which means, 
allowing for evaporation, that we used to get 
through about a gallon and a half each in 
a single shift ; nearly all. of which was con- 
sumed in the two or three hours’ work at the 
bottom of the shaft. This amount may 
sound abnormal ; yet it is by no means so 
on the gold-fields ; and a man from Lawlers 
told me, he and his mate easily drank five 
gallons in the same way. They, however, 
were working for themselves on their own 
claim, which somewhat alters the com- 
parison. 

The shaft was 3 feet wide, 6 fect long, and 
120 feet deep. We used to descend in 
cowhide buckets, one foot in and one out, 
to keep from spinning or hitting the side. 
Our “ spiders” (miners’ candles) we stuck in 
the rope above our heads. 

To a novice, such a means of descent 
seems somewhat venturesome ; he is inclined 
to look too longingly at the windlass, the 
rope, and the man who is going to let him 
down, wishing he were certain all three were 
perfectly sound. The windlass looks so 
rickety, the rope so thin, the man so weedy. 
Of the last, he will swear the drinks ; and 
did he dare, would inquire after his health, 
or ask him to bare the muscle of his arm, 
that he may see how strong he is. 

During the journey, when not too busy 
shielding himself from the violent attacks of 
the wall, the thought that this is the only 
bit of rope between himself and eternity 
keeps on recurring with painful acuteness. 
Just as with dynamite, detonators, and 
everything else, however, familiarity breeds 
too much contempt; and soon he would 
descend by a thread hanging to a reel, if it 
were customary. 

A miners work consists of sinking, 
timbering, driving, blasting, picking, and 
winding. In soft country, the pick only is 
used ; whereas in hard, dynamite and the 
drill become necessary accessories of labour. 

Windlass or surface work is by far the 
easiest, and it was to this Gentle and Peter 
relegated me. Even with a companion, 
both of you must stay idle till enough rubble 
has been picked out to keepthe buckets going. 
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In using the pick, two remain above and 
one below; in blasting, this order is 
reversed. In any case, those below have 
the hardest work, as they have to keep 
going all the time, in addition to often being 
placed in very cramped positions. 

When blasting, after the charge has been 
laid, one ascends to help wind his comrade 
up immediately a quick rat-a-tat shall tell 
him the fuse has been fired. 

The fumes of dynamite are very nauseous, 
and a certain interval has in consequence 
to be allowed before the miner again 
descends to pick out the loosened rock. One 
day we were lowering timber to Gentle, who 
was slung on a couple of planks sixty feet 
down, timbering the shaft. This, like all 
other native timber, is excessively heavy, 
and was cut in lengths six inches longer 
either way than the shaft is either broad or 
long. In letting it down a certain knot 
is used, which tightens naturally with the 
weight of the wood. As we were getting 
one of the longer pieces into position, some- 
how it caught against the side, slipped from 
the noose, and fell into the square patch 
of shadow at our feet ; then hitting the plat- 
form, rebounded and dashed to the bottom. 

As‘it fell we shouted, then remained 
transfixed with horror, What had we 
done? What had happened to Gentle? 
We pictured his body lying at the bottom 
of the shaft, beneath the heavy, cruel, 
timber, broken, bruised, and lifeless. How 
could it be otherwise, in that narrow 
space? What would become of us, with 
this slur upon our names? Our companion 
dead ! 

Scarcely daring to lift our eyes from the 
ground, we slowly went down on our hands 
and knees, and peered into the darkness; 
then shouted—at first hoarsely, for we felt 
there was no hope, then louder and louder— 
“Jack! Jack!” 

Was that a shout in answer? We listened: 
it seemed impossible. Yet there it was 
again. We could scarcely believe our own 
ears. Jack was still alive—still on the plat- 
form! Never did readier hands turn a 
windlass, or grasp his more heartily as he 
stepped to our side, although, with true 
Saxon feeling, little was said then or after, 
and the matter treated with assumed indiffer- 
ence—a mere “Narrow shave that, Jack !” 
“Yes, Peter heard you shout, so pressed up 
against side and clung to rope : ’spose wood 
was heavier one end than tother.” That 
was all—never a word of reproach. Yet 
Peter suddenly slunk to the edge of the 
dump. and was violently sick. 

To this day I shiver when I think of how 
we knelt, and of those ghastly moments of 
suspense ; while to demonstrate how a piece 
of timber, seven feet long and weighing well 
over a hundredweight, in falling down a space 
six feet by three feet, could have missed 
Gentle, is still somewhat difficult. 

DELPHE. 
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The Winter Palace; St. George's Salon, with the Throne-room. 


LIFE AT THE RUSSIAN COURT. 


A REMINISCENCE OF HAPPIER DAYS. 


BY BEN 


URING the sojourn of the Im- 
perial Familyin the Winter Palace 


the city of Petersburg becomes a 
vast hive ; but the aspect of the streets on 
the day preceding a Court festivity defies 
description. All the world is astir; the 
reckless drivers of the “sanyi” (sledges) 
dash to and fro with a stentorian Hey / 
to the unwary pedestrians, which often 
comes too late; jewellers and dressmakers 
know no sleep; but, above all, the French 
coifeurs grant audiences and make ap- 
pointments, for there is a prejudice in 
favour of French “artistes” for the coiffure 
necessitated by a Court Ball. Messieurs 
3aptiste and Antoine make a harvest on 
these occasions that explains their super- 
ciliousness during the rest of the year. 

It was with a lively curiosity, not un- 
mixed with a certain feeling of perturba- 
tion, that we, simple folk and new-comers 
in the land, drove for the first time to one 
of the reserved entrances to the great 
Palace, With the closing of the fourth 
door of the outer porch the world behird 


HURST. 


was blotted out, and the whiff of warm 
perfumed air from the vestibule welcomed 
us into fairyland. From a legion of deft 
and deferential lackeys two came forward 
to divest us of our wraps, and the line of 
soldiers of the guard, thickly posted along 
the stairs, sufficiently indicated our way. 
These men seemed specimens of the 
various races subject to the Tzar. Clad 
in the brilliant costumes and armed with 
the barbarous weapons of their native 
lands, they gave an idea of the varied 
populations and consequently vast extent 
of an empire for which some good souls 
propose a parliament as a_ panacea! 
Strange types of humanity, from swarthy 
Mongol to lithe, ruddy Finn, were to be 
observed here, as later among the guests. 

At the head of the staircase, glancing 
along the corridor to our right, we were 
fascinated by two handsome stalwart 
Cossacks of the Don, resplendent in 
their red and blue uniforms. The door 
outside which they were posted leads to 
the private apartments of the Tzar. 

ag? 
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We had arrived early, and had ample 
time to study the brilliant decorations of 
the men and the rich attire and quaintly- 
set jewels of the women, some of whom 
wore the cumbrous national costume. In 
some instances the tall headdress set off 
great personal beauty ; but veracity compels 
one to add that the French dictum: 
“When a Russian goes about being really 
ugly, she is unsurpassed,” was painfully 
brought to mind, 

A deafening clash from the invisible 
orchestra, the magic doors unfolded, and 


“There is a prejudice in favour of French ‘artistes 


the procession entered, with the ‘Tzar and 
Tzaritsa at its head. The Imperial pair 
moved forward to the stately strains of a 
Polonaise, traversing the interminable hall 
between rows of profoundly obeisant 
courtiers. ‘The splendid physique of the 
Grand-Dukes made them easily recog- 
nisable among all other members of the 
suite, : 

As the cortege turned, the full grace 
and beauty of the Empress Alexandra 
broke upon us. Her regal head, with its 
clear-cut English profile, poised on the 
whitest of necks, bore fittingly the price- 
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’ for the coiffure.” 
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less diadem of Russia’s Tzaritsas. Lofty 
stature, flower-like complexion, classical] 
purity of feature, majestic carriage—all 
were there. What other woman present 
could have worn this miracle of gems 
upon her breast and not have been 
eclipsed? No masculine pen could de 
scribe: this constellation, of which the 
united lapidaries of the Rue de la Paix 
cannot produce a semblance. Never was 
the appropriateness of the term rivere so 
vividly demonstrated as in these jewels, 
leaping, flashing, rippling and coursing from 


throat to corsage. One 
could forget them, how- 
ever, by gazing on the 


sweet face above, with its 
pathetic shade and serious 
expression, ‘The Empress 
chatted, with as much 
animation as she ever allows 
herself to show, with those 
who had the good fortune 
to approach her. ‘That 
indefinable something in 
brow and chin which recalls 
her grandfather, the Prince 
Consort, was strongly evi- 
dent whenever she _ bent 
her head or turned it slightly 
aside. Her habitual sad 
gravity isan indication that 
im her happiness as a wife is 
ay/, outweighed by her unhappi- 
ness as a sovereign. 

That the daughter of the 
Princess Alice, beloved of 
British hearts, could not 
share the views of those 
who surrounded her in her 
new fatherland, was evident 
from the first; but while 
introducing and establishing 
some new ideas, she wisely 
recognised the  inadvisa- 
bility of making too determined an on- 
slaught on what her better sense con- 
demned. Since her arrival at the Russian 
Court it has been remarked that charitable 
pursuits have gradually become fashion- 
able, and that sport is no longer the 
main passion and occupation of Grand- 
Ducal lives. On the other hand, she has 
lent herself with perfect good grace to the 
tedious pageants inseparable from a Court 
that is still enslaved in the thrall of 
Oriental display. 

The Empress has never cared much 
for dancing, but she dances gracefully. 
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ENSURES MAGNIFICENT TRESSES. 

















KOKO It positively 
ACTS AS A Eradicates Dandriff. 
HAIR FOOD. Prevents Hair 


Falling and 
It cleanses and re- Turning Grey. 
freshes the scalp and psa 
feeds the hair follicles. Promotes Growth. 
KOKO being a strong 
nerve tonic is in- 
vigorating to the brain, 


It strengthens thin or 
weak hair, and pro- 
duces thick, Juxuriant, 
glossy, brilliant tresses. 


KOKO has been 
supplied by 


It makes harsh, brit- : 
special commands 


peso ones: 


tle, dry, dull, or faded 
hair lustrous and silky. 


to 
H.I.M. THE EmpREss 
OF RussIA, 
QUEEN OF GREECE, 
PRINCESS 
HOHENLOHE, etc. 


KOKO is used by 
the Princesses of our 
Royal Family. 


It arrests falling hair, 
and prevents baldness, 
positively —_ eradicates 
dandriff, and by its 
invigorating and stimu- 
lating action induces 
renewed growth. 





MISS ADA CROSSLEY, 
THE WORLD’S GREATEST CONTRALTO, writes: 
Dear Sir,—I find Koxo a most agreeable and effective preparation 
for the Hair. Very truly yours, ADA CROSSLEY. 








SPECIAL OFFER to those who have not yet tried KOKO. 


Any person forwarding this Coupon with P.O. for 2/+ and Four 
A 4/6 BOT T LE for 2/= Stamps to pay postage, will receive immediately for trial, by Parcel 
Post, under cover, prepaid, one regular 12-0z. Bottle of KOKO for 
— the Hair, the price of which is 4/6, cinubindl it is ordered within 
—— I Ls ten days from the date of this offer. In no case will more than one 
ANOC : 45 a sek °7e% Se ‘nS 1 bottle be sent for the use of the same person on this Coupon, as 
Si A we make the offer solely for tr'al, knowing that it creates a demand 
: when once used ; and this large bottle gives it a fair trial. Address 
all orders with Coupons to— 
The Koko-Maricopas Co., Ltd., 16, Bevis Marks, London. 
Orders may be sent with this Coupon after the expiration of date, 
provided we are then issuing these trial bottle Coupons, and if 
we are not, the money will be returned. This Coupon will be 
received at 16, Bevis Marks, E.C., and 2/- only will be required 
when presented personally. 
KOKO is sold by all Chemists, etc., at 1/-, 2/6 and 4/6 per bottle. 
This Coupon will be honoured at the following Australasian depots, in which case 9d. extra will be required for postage :—= 
SYDNEY, New Soutn Wa es, 12 DEAN’s Prace; ADELAIDE, Soutu AustrRA.ia, 1 & 2, RoYAL 
Excuance, Kinc WILLIAM STREET ; BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND, 104, ELIZABETH STREET. 
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Unable to catch the, in appearance, simple, 
but really intricate step of the official 
Grand-Mazur, she glides along to an ap- 
proximate step of her own which, to the 
uninitiated, appears the correct thing. To 
acquit oneself with perfection in this fiery 
and elegant measure, one is told that one 
must be either Russian or Polish born ! 
It is a rare pleasure to watch the officers 
of the Caucasian Cossacks in their long 
scarlet coats flying through its mazes with 


the zest and precision of those to whom 
practice has made it familiar. 

The Tzar looked on with his usual 
half-melancholy, half-absorbed expression, 
a faint smile illuminating his face for an 
instant when the Tzaritsa stood up to join 
the ranks, During the evening he kept 
strangely aloof, not exchanging many 
words even with the Grand-Dukes who 
constantly hovered near him, ‘The only 
occasions on which his face brightened 
were those when he approached the ‘Tsar- 
itsa to exchange some trifling remark, at 
which they both smiled. That Nicolas II. 


‘‘In some instances the tall head-dress set off great personal beauty.” 
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is exceedingly fond of his wife is well 
known, While liking her “ fairly well” 
as a girl, he only fell in love with her 
after marriage, and his reluctance to be 
separated from her even for a single day 
has to be considered in all official plans 
for his inspection of troops, etc. As the 
Tzaritsa is equally averse to being separ- 
ated from her babies, the result is that 
every proposed movement of the ‘Tzar’s 
resolves itself into a family excursion, 

“Tt is well to be the 
‘Tzar !” a newly-married 
lieutenant in a Karkhov 
dragoon regiment said 
to me once. ‘//e can 
take his wife with him 
everywhere.” 

‘* Ves, itis worth while 
being an autocrat. One 
has some advantages,” 
I assented, while re- 
flecting that there were 
different views of this 
particular privilege. 

The ‘Tzar appears 
more to his advantage 
in plain evening dress 
than in the uniform 
which he wore on this 
and many subsequent 
occasions, His person- 
ality, dreamy and sub- 


dued, is undoubtedly 
attractive. ‘Those of our 
own countrymen who 


have spoken with him 
face to face have never 
failed to carry away an 
impression of noble in- 
stincts and good inten- 
tions. The tremendous 
_ weight which lies upon 


his fragile shoulders 
would assuredly have 


long since slid from those of the tall and 
burly Grand-Dukes who are ready to as- 
sume any responsibility. Even before the 
outbreak of the present disastrous war the 
‘Tzar was subject to fits of moodiness for 
which the Tzaritsa’s presence and conver- 
sation were the only effectual remedy. 
There is no doubt that the Grand- 
Dukes, uncles and cousins of the Tzar, 
are, in outward appearance, an excep- 
tionally fine lot of men. ‘The stalwart 
form of the Grand-Duke Wladimir quite 
overshadows the slight figure of his 
Imperial nephew, who is accustomed to 
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“The Original Invention,” want fe 
and the first pneumatic piano- playing instrument ever placed before the public. ey 
Since its introduction the ‘* Angelus” has been often > 


Imitated, but Never Equalled, 

its unique system ofpne umatics being protected by patents ; besides 
which the “* ANGELUS,” since its invention, has undergone con- 
stant DEVELOPMENT BY ITS INVENTORS. None of its 
numerous imitators can say this. Inventive genius cz annot be stolen. 
Month by month and year by year the “ ANGELUS” has b 
elaborated and perfected—here a new touch, there a more re 
rae chord. Throughout it has been the pioneer instrument, and 
to-day it stands pre-eminent among Piano- Players as the most 
artistic, human-like, and complete. The 


Phrasing Lever 
(patented) is only to be found in the “ANG 8 S, ” and gives the 
player the same interest in his performance ugh playing with 
the hands. Another exclusive device is the MELODY Bt TTONS, 
by means of which the player can subdue the accompaniment, and 
at the same time accentuate the melody to any de gree. The greatest 
living musicians have purchased the “‘ ANGELUS,” and agree that 
without these devices it is quite impossible to obtain the sensitive 
human qualities and to banish all suspicion of mechanical effect. 

Madame Clara Butt says: ‘ / have heard all the other 
tnventic ns Of the kind, but the‘ Angelus’ is/ar and away 
the best.” 

Josef Hofmann says: “ Listening to the ‘ Angelus’ af 
fords exquisite pleasure and is aboon toali/ lovers of music <4 
The “ANGELUS” is the only Piano-Pla 
with ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATI 
or may be obtained as Piano-Player cay. 


9 (Drawing Room Upright Grand) wi DERE ned, 
Pianc the latest Raps Devices, Can _be used as an ordinary 
ano w the ** AN US"’ Music Rolly in which ier the 
ba wANGELUE cannot be seen even when being played. beieneed rks arrapved if desired, Discount 


‘or Cash, You are invited to write for our Catalogue, or call “hear the ** ANGELUS.”’ 


(J. HERBERT MARSHALL, | so >ece Aree tial Repent Howe, >) 
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turn to him for 
help and_ counsel, 
as if mere relation- 
ship were a pledge 
of ability and dis- 
crimination in state 
affairs. His wife, the 
Grand- Duchess 
Maria-Pavlovna, still 
a handsome woman, 
sought to ingratiate 
herself from the first 
with the Empress 
Alexandra, for she 
had been on any- 
thing but good terms 
with her sister-in-law, 
now the Dowager- 


Empress Dagmar, 
Relations between 
the two ladies had 
become painfully 


strained during the 
reign of Alexander 
III.; but with the 
present Empress the 
Grand-Duchess _ has 
managed to maintain 
continuously friendly 
intercourse. 

The supper-room, 
transformed into a 


tropical garden, was one of the greatest 
marvels of this night’s costly luxuriance. 
The table at which the Empress sat was, 
however, a simple bed of violets, for at 
these are her chosen flowers. 
according to the rules of old-fashioned 
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The two guardians. 


his own 
The Tar, 
autocrat ! 


“The reckless drivers of the ‘sanyi’ (sledges) dash to and fro.” 





Slav hospitality, 
never seats himself 
until he has made 
the round to assure 
himself that his 
guests are being well 
attended to. It is 
understood that no- 
body is to rise from 
his seat during this 
passage of the Im- 
perial host ; and he 
moves swiftly, glanc- 
ing from right to left, 
alert and keen, as is 
his wont when some- 
thing definite claims 
his attention for a 
brief period, The 
myriad servants 
shrink back ner- 
vously, for this super- 
vision is by no means 
a formality, as his 
comment on some 
hitch or faulty ar- 
rangement has been 
known to prove. 

No custom can 
stale the interest at- 
tached to this pas- 
sage of the Tzar, and 


the most determined gourmet will neg- 
lect the elaborate viands at his elbow in 
order to follow it with his eyes, rejoicing 
momentary importance in 
being an object of solicitude to the great 
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In Four Varieties: REGINA, REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA, 
**COURT”’ in 24 Varieties. 
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For INVALIDs. 


Prepared from Finest Meat. 











THE BEST RESTORATIVE 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. 





Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on) 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 
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Weigh 
ing the 
Baby. 


As 


Giicare 
i 


aUAP + 


Mothers are assured of the absolute 
purity and unfailing efficacy of Cuti- 
cura Soap and Cuticura Ointment 
in the preservation and purification 
of the skin, scalp, hair, and hands of 
infants and children. They may be 


used from the moment of birth. 


Cuticura Soap, Ointment, and Pills are sola Cascnghout 
the world. Depots: London, 27 Charterhouse Sq.; Pa’ 

5 Rue de la Paix; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney} 
Boston, U.S. A., Potter preg & Chem. Corp., Sole Props, 
gg Mailed Free, “ All About Baby's Skin, Scalp and Hair.” 
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A HOLIDAY NIGHTMARE. 





IS LITERATURE DOOMED? 


BY HAROLD SPENDER. 


S the day of writing over? To some 
of us the thought seems almost too 
terrible to face ! and yet great revolu- 

tions have happened. The copyist has 
passed—the hand-setter is passing—type- 
writing has almost driven out the pen: can 
we be so sure that the mode of conveying 
impressions which is called ‘ Literature’ is 
itself going to last for ever? There are 
obvious breaches in the coast, and the tide 
still runs strong ; the postcard, the telegraph 
and the telephone—all these have been 
stages in the destruction of the old-world 
letter. The man who uses the telephone 
soon finds his letter-bag dwindle. Business 
correspondence, social invitations and family 
amenities - all one by one are transferred to 
the miraculous ‘ Phone.’ Space is being anni- 
hilated : and writing was, with our ancestors, 
the chief means, next to travel, of fighting 
that great enemy. Ifthe next present from 
the New World prove—as seems likely—a 
finished machinery for conveying the im- 
pressions of the human face and form, may 
not travel go too, and railways become 
scrap-iron ? 

But let travel look after itself, and railway 
directors shift as they may. To-day we 
have a more urgent matter—the case of the 
unhappy literary man. What is he to do 
if things go on to a ficish? Look at the 
American newspaper, and perpend. What 
do we see there? The photograph triumphant, 
the photo-process lording it over the pen. 
Whenever possible, the writer is hustled out 
and the photographer takes his place. All 
the best places in the paper are reserved for 
him, and the ancient stream of letters, which 
once flowed with pomp and majesty of 
waters, trickles round the edge of the sheet 
in a meagre, microscopic rivulet. 

Take another startling development of 
our times—the now popular gramophone. 
You turn a handle, and find yourself imme- 
diately listening to a man or woman singing, 


a band playing, a choir chanting, or an 
orator speaking. Some fastidious spirits— 
survivals of a former age—may detect an 
inhuman, metallic note in these utterances : 
but folk in general are content. Think 
what they are saved: travel, fatigue, study 
of music, labour, intelligence, application. 
The domestic piano may cease from troub- 
ling, or, if you be rich enough, be handed 
over to the severe discipline of the Pianola. 
The publisher of music, already hard hit in 
his copyright, complains in vain. Demos 
claims to be amused, and he is the first to be 
sacrificed. But why should other publishers 
survive ? Why perpetuate the complex and 
obsolete arts of writing, printing, binding and 
reading, when the popular novelist himself 
can tell you his tale with his own voice, 
beautified and exalted by the brass drum 
of a gramophone? ‘That is surely the next 
development: and where will copyright be 
then? 

Literature has held the field for many 
centuries ; but so lave horses, and there is 
much to be said against both. After all, 
most writing isa painfully elaborate and often 
very ineffective mode of conveying a simple 
impression. A friend writes to you reams 
about his lady-love : you very sensibly reply, 
“Send me her photograph.” It tells you 
more in a moment than he could tell you in 
a week. There was a time when novelists 
filled pages with descriptions of scenery. 
You read them, or did not, as you liked ; but 
beyond the pleasure of listening to pretty 
words, did you generally gain much by 
reading? Except from certain master-hands, 
would you ever recognise a scene through 
these descriptions? How much more sensible 
to insert a photograph and a footnote—“ For 
the scene of Edwin’s adventure, see photo 
facing p.999”! Or the same process might 
be extended to your character. In these days 
of head-measurements, personal description 
is becoming daily more difficult and unsatis- 
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fying. It is now notorious that all novelists 
of any repute take their characters from 
among their friends—or enemies, Why, then, 
keep up all these laborious and circuitous 
pretences? Instead of all the usual vague 
talk about coiled hair, lustrous eyes, curved 
cheeks, and so forth, why not secure your 
heroine’s photograph from Elliot & Fry and 
plump it in opposite her sensational inter- 
view with Edwin? Your enhanced profits 
would doubtless cover the expenses of any 
libel actions. 

But the greatest and ugliest enemy to 
Literature of all I have left till last. It is— 
statistics. Here, again, let us not exaggerate 
the case for Literature. No one who looks 
back to the vague, loose, conjectural reflec- 
tions on the life of England that prevailed 
in the eighteenth century will be ungrateful 
for the deadly accuracy of the modern census, 
The Registrar-General puts a certain de- 
cennial finger on our symptoms, and says, 
“thou ailest here and there.” The Board of 
Trade brings to bear on some raging contro- 
versies the calm, finished accuracy of its 
monthly returns, and the storm is stilled. 
Socially and politically, this is all to the 


good. Nothing saves modern states from 
greater errors, But for Literature it spells 
death. Words have to yield place to 


figures—the writer to the mathematician, 
Grammar ceases to count as long as you 
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can add up, subtract, and divide. A few 
sentences just to point the obvious moral of 
the figures—that is the only fraction left to 
Literature. 

Who can tell? Perhaps Literature will 
survive, but the mode of transmission be 
changed. The printed word is not five 
centuries old. It is but the latest incarna- 
tion of letters. Memory supplied the first 
vehicle for great human utterances. When 
Homer’s minstrels twanged their lyres, they 
had neither printed page nor manuscript. 
The first great Literary man—if he ever 
existed in one body—had no need to bewail 
his blindness. Then came the Phoenician 
alphabet, and papyri ; the age of manuscripts 
began. Fortwo thousand years in Europe, 
and many more in Egypt, the manuscript 
reigned supreme, and literature was diluted 
through the copyist. Then came the print- 
ing press, and the compositor—-better 
disciplined and more corrigible—took the 
copyist’s place. And now he yields in turn 
to the “Lino-man.” But are we sure that 
that is the end? Type may reign supreme 
for another hundred or perhaps a thousand 
years ; but in the history of the world those 
are but moments. With phonographs 
rattling round us in our homes and wireless 
telegraphy claiming the virgin empire of the 
air, can we say that the printing-press is 
really the last phase? 
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The British Lion ‘‘ walks out” his old comrade the Gallic cock. 
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Correct Dress for Autumn and Winter. 
Style, Comfort and Endless Wear. 


Hamilton’s _ 


HAND-SPUN, HAND-WOVEN, PURE WOOL 


Srish Homespuns 


The famous WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, 


the World-renowned Depot for Irish Peasant industries. 
OUR LIST OF TITLED PATRONS includes HER LATE MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA 


and many members of the Royal Family, the Marchioness of Drogheda, the Countess Annesley, Earl 
Roberts, V.C., Sir Beaumont Dixie, Bart., Sir Joseph Savory, and many others. 

HAMILTON’S IRISH HOMESPUNS make the ideal wear for the golf links, the fields, and 
when travelling. For outdoor wear no other material affords both men and women the same feeling of 
ease, comfort, and correctness ; and no other material resists so successfully the soiling effects of rain, mud, 
and creasing. The charm and quality of Hamilton’s Irish Homespuns come of their being made of all new 
wool, and of their being made by hand—the wool is spun by hand, and the fabric is woven on hand-looms. 
Hamilton’s are more desirable than other Irish Homespuns, because The White House needs and gets the 
choicest the peasants make. The White House for years has been an eager market at the very doors of the 
homespun industry. 


Sold by the yard, any length, or made to measure, and 
sent one paid. Latest Patterns, Styles and Colours at 
ALF LONDON PRICES. By the yard :— 
Irish scan Homespuns, 29 inches wide, 1/9, "3, 33326 Si aoe ar Eb 


3/6, 3/9 yd. Irish Tweeds, = yard 29 inches wide, 3/3, 
Costume Tweeds and Sultings per yard, 56 inches wide, 5/9, 39, Wis S ty 


For CENT EMENS weeks re Irish Handmade H or Tweeds), made to measure :— 


RIDING HUN NG|NORFOLK SUIT Sizing Vest), 57/6, 
NBREECHES, 1515. 1816, ‘20'-» 21/6 60/-, 63/-, 65/-, 
» in Greys, Browns, 
-,| TRAVELLING ae 55/-, 6O0/-, 
57/6, 60-5 megane Feey Weights, Salm | OES ai Civeed Ung 1Gj- ema) 
ne, O18 Suit, 8716, 60/-, 63/-, CHESTERFIELD OVERCOAT, 50/-, 
CHOOL 4... » » SS/=5 
Vor Oe iecinn 826) 35/2" | GOLF OR SHOOTING CAPES, 32/6, 
40/- 35/-, 37/6, 40/-, 42/-| 
Hamilton’s Travelling Rugs in all the favourite checks from 14/6 to 21=/s 
Extra large size, in fawn and brown check, finer wool, 32/=« 
For LADIES” WEAR: (Reai Irish Handmade Homespuns or Tweeds), made to measure :— 


STYLISH VISITING COSTUMES, | NEW MODEL COVERT COAT, 40/-, 
Plain Tailor-made, with Jacket or Bodice accord- * 
ing to taste, 63/=, 68/~, 70/6. es Cae GAPE, 27/6, 30/-, 

SEPARATE SKIRTS, for walking or! LADIES? “vis TERS, 50/-, 55/=, 
cycling, 21/6, 22/6, 25/-, 28/-, 30/- 60/-, 65/- 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Selection from countless TESTIMONIALS received: 
“Crown Hotet, HARROWGATE. , a 
“Lady Napier and Ettrick is ‘delighted with costume. It fits beautifully. Many thanks. 
“Crow's Nest, Mitt Hitt, N.B. 
bo Gentlemen, I am very much obliged for oxy Norfolk suit received a few days since. Style, fit, and 
workmanship are perfect.”—J. Watpram (C.E . . asa 
They offer choice for the exercise 
PATTERNS AND FASHION BOOK FREE. of individual taste, but are always 
cut from pieces in fashion at the time. So that patrons may know for what garments the materials will work 
up satisfactorily, the patterns are made up insets. When ordering please state colour and kind required. 
SELF-MEASUREMENT CHART accompanies the patterns, and should be 
filled in when ordering goods to be made to measure, ensuring perfect cut and fit. 
Charming Souvenir of the White House describing the various Irish Peasant Industries, 
beautifully illustrated with choice examples, post free on application. 


: Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 
Fram l | loné (( O., CEI The WHITE HOUSE PORTRUSH, Ireland. 
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THE FIRST FROST. 


BY H. 


covery: a small one, it is true, 

yet it had changed the face 
of the whole world to him, “If daily 
life,” he declared from the pulpit, “is 
not outwardly beautiful, it is our own 
fault” ; and the careworn, toil-stained men 
and women who heard him accepted it 
as one more of the inexplicable ironies 
of existence. 

And so breakfast in the Canon’s house 
was beautiful with the material attractions 
of well-kept silver and hot savoury dishes : 
it. was to tune the mind to a cheerful 
serenity for the rest of the day, said the 
Canon ; and the sister who kept house 
for him guarded against disturbing that 
serenity by a monotony of diet. 

But the esthetic side of breakfast was 
lost upon his ward. Miss Philippa had 
the healthy appetite of eighteen, sharp- 
ened by practice in all the outdoor games 
that English ingenuity has invented to 
relieve the national heritage of boredom ; 
and when she had finished eating she was 
merely aware of a depressing atmosphere 
of solemnity. 

““ How much longer are we to sit here 
doing nothing!” the energetic Philippa 
fumed to herself; but aloud she only 
remarked viciously, “What a_ useless, 
lazy, over-fed-looking beast that cat is!” 

‘The Canon glanced down at the sleek 
tabby purring at his side. “Poor old 
Prior!” he protested. ‘He is an old 
retainer. Shall we grudge him a com- 
fortable old age after his life-work of 
killing mice?” 

“Priors have gone out now, haven't 
they?” asked Philippa, seizing on a 
promising conversational opening. “I 
suppose bishops will too, some day ?” 

“Never, I trust,” Miss Dale exclaimed 
reprovingly: ‘it would be a bad day 
for England if they did.” 

“Oh, of course I don’t know what 
they have to do,” said Philippa, un- 
abashed, ‘‘except that they have to wear 
gaiters. They ought really to choose 
bishops for their legs: don’t you think 
so, Cousin Walter?” 

Canon Dale smiled indulgently. Per- 
haps the day might yet come when he 
too should sport a pair of gaiters; and 


or DALE had made a dis- 


MACKENZIE. 


meanwhile he had the feeling of com- 
placency which a well-turned leg gives 
aman. “Well, well,” he replied, ‘ no- 
thing like a bishop’s gaiter for showing 
up the defects in a man’s leg.” 

Miss Dale pushed back her chair with 
a scrape of disapproval. “I think we 
have all finished ?” she remarked severely ; 
and when Philippa had exultantly escaped 
to the garden, “ Really, Walter,” she said, 
“T cannot think how you can encourage 
that girl in her flippancy.” 

“She is very young,” 
Canon. 

“‘Certainly she is. And you are not. 
I’m thankful you are not. Positively, if 
you were not too old I should begin to 
think ” And Miss Dale stole from the 
room with a noiseless glide that, to those 
who knew her, was a sure sign of intense 
wrath. 

But her unfinished sentence had fanned 
a smouldering idea in the Canon’s mind 
into flame. ‘‘ Too old, indeed!” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ Not so very old, after all.” 
And turning round on the hearthrug, he 
studied the reflexion in the looking-glass 
with some satisfaction: a dapper, well- 
shaven cleric in well-cut clothes. “ Un- 
commonly well preserved, too,” he mused, 
‘with a certain air of distinction accen- 
tuated by a few grey hairs about the 
temples.” He was unaccustomed to the 
use of a hand-glass, and consequently 
ignorant of the backward trend of his 
natural tonsure. 

Placidly he made his way to the study. 
There on the table lay the commence- 
ment of next Sunday’s sermon, “The 
mother of Sisera looked out of the 
window” was the text; for Canon Dale 
liked to select an unusual theme, that 
he might the better show his skill in 
extracting beauty from the most unpro- 
mising subjects. 

He took up a pen, and with an effort 
of concentration went over the opening 
words. ‘The mother looked out at the 
window. Do not we, in this complex 
life of ours, look forth from the lattice 
of the present, which is all that it is 
vouchsafed to us to know of—do not 
we too often look forth impatiently from 
this lattice ?”—and then the Canon raised 

Continued on Supplement, page 6 
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Small Boy: “Wish we had 
Van Houten’s Cocoa af our 
School instead of the stuff we 
have.” 


{VAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


"A PERFECT BEVERAGE 
COMBINING STRENGTH 
PURITY & SOLUBILITY “ 
MEDICAL ANNUAL 


Big Boy: “You should go to a : 
decent School then. We have 
it at ours.” 
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“The Original Invention,” 

and the first pneumatic piano-playing instrument ever placed before the public. 

Since its introduction the ‘* Angelus” has been often 
Imitated, but Never Equalled, 

its unique system of pneumatics being protected by patents ; besides 


which the “* ANGELUS,” since its invention, has undergone con- 
stant DEVELOPMENT BY ITS INVENTORS. None of its 






@ numerous imitators can say this. Inventive genius cannot be stolen. 
¢ Month by month and year by year the “ANGELUS” has been 
be elaborated and _perfected—here a new touch, there a more respon- 
§ sive chord. Throughout it has been the pioneer instrument, and 
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artistic, human-like, and complete, The 

: 
Phrasing Lever 

(patented) is only to be found in the “ANGELUS,” and gives the 
se player the same interest in his performance as though playing with 
lea the hands. Another exclusive device is the MELODY BUTTONS, 
3 by means of which the player can subdue the accompaniment, and 
ie at the same time accentuate the melody to any degree. The greatest 
: living musicians have purchased the ‘* ANGELUS,” and agree that 





without these devices it is quite impossible to obtain the sensitive 
human qualities and to banish all suspicion of mechanical effect. 

Madame Clara Butt says: “/ have heard all the other 
Seventies o the kind, but the‘ Angelus’ is far and away 
the best.” 

Josef Hofmann says: “ Listening to the ‘ Angelus’ af- 
fords exquisite pleasure and is aboon toalllovers of music,” 
The “ANGELUS” is the onl ein eneer 
with ORCHESTRAL ORGAN COMBINATION, 
or may be obtained as Piano-Player only. 
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his eyes from the paper, and himself 
looked forth through the French window 
that opened on to the lawn. For at the 
farther end, under the walnut tree, stood 
Philippa; and as she stooped to stroke 
Prior the sunrays darted through the 
swaying branches, and flecked her hair 
and throat with shifting specks of light. 

He watched the play of sunlight with 
a kind of fascination ; presently he laid 
down his pen, and went to stand by the 
window. At once Philippa caught sight 
of him, and came swiftly across the lawn. 

“Why don’t you come out?” she 
asked. ‘‘Why do you sit over those 
musty-fusty old books?” glancing behind 
him at the shelves which lined the study 
walls. 

“Because, as you see, I am_ busy,” 
he explained. “Iam writing my sermon 
for next Sunday.” 

“Only you're not, you know, because 
you are only looking out of the window, 
Cousin Walter. And you might just as 
well come out as look out, for all the 
good it'll do your sermon.” 

“Well—ah, well ” sighed the Canon, 
with his recurrent smile ; and after putting 
one foot outside it was impossible to 
resist going on. 

They turned into a shady walk in 
silence. 

“Did you call the cat Prior because 
he is so fat?” Philippa inquired. She 
privately considered her guardian—he, 
the ornament of cultured cathedral society 
—deficient in conversational powers, and 
a person to be gently led on by questions. 

“Well, hardly: he was not always as 
fat as now, poor fellow. I believe it 
really had some absurd connection with 
the fact of this house being built on the 
site of an old Priory, an old Cistercian 
Priory founded a 

“Then the house ought to be haunted 
by monks’ ghosts,” Philippa interrupted 
hastily, in dread of an archeological 
disquisition. ‘‘ That’s why the garden’s so 
green,” she said meditatively: ‘‘monks 
must make good manure.” 

Her answer slightly disconcerted the 
Canon. From his point of view con- 
versation with Philippa had a tendency to 
become Ollendorffian in the unexpected- 
ness of the answers. 

“*Wouldn’t you like a buttonhole ?” he 
suggested, to change the subject. ‘‘ Look 
what a fine deep red rose this is!” 

“T like those great yellow ones better,” 
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Philippa replied, out of sheer contra- 
dictiousness, 

“ Now, those,” said Canon Dale, “are 
the forbidden fruit of this garden of Eden, 
‘They belong to your Cousin Amelia, and 
no one but herself is allowed to touch 
them.” 

“\What, not even you ?” cried Philippa, 
with a surprise that was flattering to his 
sense of unlimited authority, 

“Not even I. However, we will ask 
Cousin Amelia’s permission to pick one 
presently.” 

** But I want it xozw,” Philippa insisted ; 
her sudden predilection for yellow roses 
was born of the prohibition, Then, with 
a mischievous sparkle, “ Are you too afraid 
of her to pick one, Cousin Walter?” she 
asked. 

“Tam afraid of hurting her feelings,. 
the Canon explained hastily. “ Have this 
red one instead. It has a delicious scent.” 

“No, thank you, I only care for yellow 
roses,” Philippa answered. “If I mayn’t 
pick one, can’t you pick one for me ?” 

“Of course, if you really wish it,” the 
Canon submitted uneasily ; and he took 
out a knife and began scraping off the 
thorns. Philippa gazed intently at his 
fingers; he noticed it with pardonable 
gratification, for how could he know that 
her thoughts ran, “What horrid, plump 
white hands !—-all soft, like a woman’s : he 
couldn’t grip a golf-club !” 

With the yellow rose conspicuous 
against her red dress, Philippa dawdled 
round the garden, gaily chatting of 
hockey-matches and tennis-tournaments, 
an object of as much wondering admira- 
tion to the Canon as he was of puzzled 
boredom to her. 

As they passed the drawing-room Miss 
Dale came to the window. “I see you 
have picked a rose from the arch by the 
gate, Philippa,” she said. ‘‘We are always 
pleased when our guests help themselves 
to flowers without ceremony, but # 

“But that particular rose-tree is taboo, 
I know,” Philippa interrupted. “It was 
Cousin Walter who cut one for me.” 
Her voice had a ring of triumphant rebel- 
liousness, “There are heaps and heaps 
more roses, though,” she added in a con- 
ciliatory tone, as she saw Miss Dale turn 
with a look of gathering indignation to 
the Canon, who instantly became absorbed 
in petting Prior. 

“So you are the culprit, Walter ?” said 
Miss Dale. 

Continued on Supplement, page 8 
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The Canon straightened himself with 
sacerdotal dignity. “Is it not of the 
essence of hospitality to give of our best ?” 
he demanded ; and Miss Dale retired into 
the drawing-room discomfited, though 
unappeased, 

His sisters look of warning and 
reproval had roused the Canon’s spirit 
of defiance. 

“We will go back into the dahlia 
walk,” he said to Philippa, and the 
decision in his voice seemed out of all 
proportion to the suggestion. ‘Then, with 
an inquisitorial note breaking through his 
usual urbanity, he began: “‘ How would 
you like to live here, Philippa?” 

“Live here?” exclaimed Philippa, in 
undisguised dismay. “ But what would 
Aunt Mary do without me?” 

“Aunt Mary!” said the Canon im- 
patiently : “ you cannot live for ever with 
Aunt Mary; the day must come when 
you will have to leave her.” 

“ Well, at all events I shall live with 
her after I am twenty-one and my own 
mistress,” Philippa asserted indignantly, 
The question savoured to her alarmingly 
ef an arbitrary attempt to exercise a 
guardian’s power. ‘I’m sure Aunt Mary 
doesn’t want to be rid of me.” 

“Of course not,” replied Canon Dale, 
who felt the palms of his hands growing 
moist, in spite of his conviction that 
Philippa, once she grasped the drift of 
his proposition, would necessarily feel 
elated. “Still circumstances might arise. 
Supposing now that you were to marry ?” 

Philippa laughed. “I don’t contem- 
plate proposing to any one yet,” she said, 
looking at the Canon with a wide-eyed 
unconsciousness that somehow embar- 
rassed him. 

“But,” he persisted, “supposing you 
did marry. How would you like to live 
here ?” 

“With you and Cousin Amelia?” 
asked the bewildered Philippa, who saw 
no connection between the question and 
matrimony. 

“Er—not necessarily with Cousin 
Amelia,” the Canon explained. ‘ You 
see, at present you are here as my 
guest. But supposing—supposing od 
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Philippa’s stare was so disconcerting to 
his preconceived plan of approaching the 
subject gently, that he startled himself by 
abruptly asking, “ How would you like to 
marry me?” 

“Vou!” shrieked Philippa; ‘‘but— 
but—Cousin Walter—you are so o/d !” 

Canon Dale stood quite still. As if by 
a sudden revelation, he realised his stoop- 
ing shoulders and rheumatic knees; he 
could positively feel the wrinkles in his 
flabby face and the shrivelled skin of his 
throat. He drew in his breath as if in 
physical pain, 

“You are quite right: I am—o/d,” he 
said at last, and Philippa felt frightened 
by the harshness of his voice. 

“ Perhaps I—I think I'll just go in,” 
she mumbled confusedly. She walked 
sedately till a turn of the path hid her from 
the Canon, then darted into the house. 

“Cousin Amelia,” she panted breath- 
lessly, “‘if you don’t mind, I think I 
should like to go home to-day. Aunt 
Mary might want me: you see, I’m so 
seldom away.” 

Miss Dale’s’ manner immediately 
softened. ‘ By all means, dear child,” 
she said ; ‘‘ it is only right that you shouid 
be considerate for your dear aunt. You 
can go by the afternoon train; I have 
to-day free, so I can drive you down to 
the station.” 

With an expression of grim satisfaction, 
Miss Dale fetched a parasol, and hurried 
out into the blazing sun to the coachman, 
who was rolling the lawn. As she came 
back she met the Canon in the hall. 

“So Philippa leaves us this afternoon ?” 
she said airily, ramming her parasol into 
the stand with a jubilant rap. 

“Indeed,” Canon Dale replied, with 
apparent unconcern ; but the lines round 
his mouth tightened, and he gave the 
stupefied Prior the only kick that privi- 
leged being had ever received, Then he 
turned to watch his sister go upstairs with 
eyes that for the first time relentlessly 
summed up her angularity and_ her 
repellent plainness: for the first frost of 
age had come unawares, and it had 
withered his hopes and his serenity in 
one morning. 


‘The Editor is glad to draw attention to the awards printed on a subsequent page, as a 
result of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE Frize Competition, in connection with our 
recent Extra, ‘* Pictures of the Year 1905.” 

We are requested by the Perry Mason Company, of Boston, U.S.A., to say that the 
copyright in. the series of Jack London stories which have been appearing in 
the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 7s their property. 
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to be smoked, and take back the remainder if they do not give absolute satisfaction, is about the strongest 
proof we have of our confidence in PLANTER’S SAMPLES. Our sole object is to get you to try the cigars. One trial will do more to 
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within seven da f they do not entirely meet with your approval, then we refund your postage, and the transaction will cost you 
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offer, kindly forward your card together with cutting of this advertisement. 


. THE BOND CIGAR CO. (8. D. 4), Alexandra Docks, Grimsby.. 
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is in the wafer steel, double-edged blades, tempered in a manner not 
The Secre possible with the forged blade used in ordinary and other safety razors. 
Every blade is ground with real diamond dust, and will give an average of 15 to 40 perfect velvet 
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MRS. ROPEWORTHY’S 


HUSBAND. 









ULIA 

AD DI- 

SON was 
twenty years 
old when she was first seen by John 
Ropeworthy. ‘That young man was 
spending the summer at Richmond, 
where Dr. Addison, her father, carried 
on a considerable practice. Ropeworthy, 
who was a bank clerk, had grown tired 
of London and its crowded, dusty streets, 
and took some lodgings near the river at 
Richmond for the summer. He had a few 
friends of his own age there, and spent 
most of his evenings with them on the 
river or cycling about the country. Being 
of a contented temperament, and not 
seeking new acquaintances, it is quite 
possible he might never have met the 
beautiful Julia, but for an accident which 
led him to call in Dr. Addison. By the 
time the excellent doctor had mended 
Ropeworthy’s injured limb, he had con- 
ceived a liking for the young man, and 
invited him to join the weekly tennis- 
parties which Mrs. Addison gave during 
the summer months. John had not been 
to more than two of the parties before he 
was deeply in love with the only Miss 
Addison. She was really beautiful, in a 
way which compelled admiration from all, 
though at that time she had not the re- 
markable appearance which came with 
later years. 

Her mother admired her in‘a motherly 
way, though she always said she, had not 
been the same since she had spent four 
months with her aunt at Brighton. \Julia 
at nineteen had shown some signs. of 
weakness, and had been despatched to 
the sea for a change. When she returned 
to her home, though her physical strength 
was quite recovered, she was mentally 
depressed, sometimes abstracted, and, in 
the language of the home, “ not quite the 
same girl.” , Under the influence of the 
old family life, however, the change soon 
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disappeared, and she became the Julia of 
former days : a little aged, a little fanciful, 
but, with those exceptions, the child of her 
parents’ heart. 

It was soon obvious to all that John 
Ropeworthy was in love; and one day, 
being in a dreamy mood, and with his 
senses blunted by tennis and sun, he 
asked her to be his wife, and was accepted. 
That was in August, and in the follow- 
ing November they were married. John 
Ropeworthy took a little house at Rich- 
mond ; all the town went to the wedding ; 
and after a short honeymoon they took 
up their abode in their new home. Julia 
was a charming wife, and John thought 
he was the luckiest man in the world. 
‘The good people of Richmond looked 
with much interest on pretty little Mrs. 
Ropeworthy, as they called her, and her 
nice husband. 

It was about a year later that some 
local gentry were fired with the startling 
idea of giving some private theatricals in 
aid of a popular charity. It is almost 
unnecessary to say that the principal 
item in the performance was Pygmalion 
and Galatea, and Mrs. Ropeworthy was 
cast for the heroine. ‘Thenceforward, 
Jobn expected to hear of nothing but re- 
hearsals on his return from the city ; but, 
though his wife attended rehearsals and 
studied her part with great industry, she 
was quiet about the whole thing, and 
answered her husband's questions with 
commendable brevity. She seemed in no 
way excited about the matter after her first 
outburst of delight, and as the time drew 
near she grew quite reticent on the subject. 

The stage manager was an eminent 
actor out of work. Eminent by his con- 
nections in aristocratic circles, and out of 
work because the prominent theatres to 
which his birth had introduced him in 
the early stages of his career happened to 
have no place for his talents at the moment. 
“ He could not act, to go on tour he was 
ashamed,” remarked one of his friends. 
“The night ” came, and John, who was 
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Correct Dress for Autumn and Winter. 
Style, Comfort and Endless Wear. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, 


the World-renowned Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 
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in a nervous state bordering on hysterics, 
took his place among the audience. His 
only fear was that his wife should “ break 
down,” otherwise he felt sure she would 
acquit herself well; but he knew what 
stage fright was from his school days, 
when he himself had acted Bottom the 
weaver in A A/idsummer Nights Dream, 
on which occasion, though he had been 
splendid at rehearsals, he was only saved 
from signal failure by the incompetence 
of the rest of the company, and the stern 
prompting of his house master. 

But when the performance began he 
was more uncomfortable than he had 
expected to be. What was this? His 
wife —if indeed it was his wife—was sub- 
lime. The audience was enthralled. Was 
it possible that Julia was a born actress ? 
It was very awkward. He felt that his 
peace of mind was seriously unsettled. 
The audience, however, paid no attention 
to his feelings, but critics and general 
public alike applauded his wife without 
stint or reserve. At the beginning of the 
performance she had been “ pretty little 
Mrs. Ropeworthy”; at the end she was 
“the beautiful Mrs. Ropeworthy.” 

After the entertainment there was a 
supper on the stage, and John hurried 
round, secretly hoping that his wife had 
not acted as well as he thought. Just 
as he was going up to where she stood, 
surrounded by local friends and London 
admirers, the stage manager caught hold 
of him, and, taking him by the arm, led 
him to a well-known critic who was 
standing by. 

“Let me introduce you,” said the actor 
to the critic, “to Mrs. Ropeworthy’s 
husband.” 

“ Delighted,” exclaimed the great man, 
whose buttonhole trembled in its socket 
as he shook hands: “ your wife’s perform- 
ance has a purity beyond compare. Let 
her steer clear of Ibsen, and she may one 
day play Dumas’ most famous heroines.” 
Having said this in a voice full of emotion, 
he left the husband and set himself in the 
way of the wife. 

The next morning all the papers had 
great accounts of the entertainment gener- 
ally, and in all of them high praise was 
given to Mrs. Ropeworthy’s perform- 
ance.” In short, there was a chorus of 
praise which Mrs, Ropeworthy, tired and 
overwrought by her efforts, received with 
a weird smile, and made Mr. Ropeworthy 
catch his morning train to the City filled 
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with an uncomfortable feeling of impending 
trouble. 

In a week or two the inevitable 
happened. Mrs. Ropeworthy accepted 
an engagement to appear in the London 
production of a foreign poetry play. 
Every one agreed that she was only 
doing the right thing. Every one, that 
is to say, but John. But already Mrs, 
Ropeworthy’s husband was beginning to 
count for very little. John at first made 
an attempt to attend to her as much as 
possible ; and though the scene shifters 
and the commissionaires at the stage- 
door wanted humiliating explanations as 
to who he was, he soon became known as 
Mrs. Ropeworthy’s husband, and so was 
allowed to stand about where he pleased. 
But a bank clerk doesn’t find much fun 
in hanging about the wings after a hard 
day’s work, while his wife is being flattered, 
stormed at, or coaxed as she goes through 
all the antics of a rehearsal. 

The play, on being produced, was a 
great success; all the smart intellectual 
set patronised it, and from a little 
Richmond wife Mrs. Ropeworthy became 
the talk of London, Critics of all 
schools wrote about her, some praising 
her art, others her beauty, others her 
personality. The foreign author whose 
work had been translated came over for 
the hundredth representation, and almost 
proposed to her in the presence of her 
husband, who hurried forward and _ half 
apologetically introduced himself. 

“The husband of the glorious Julia 
Ropeworthy,” said the — enthusiastic 
foreigner, “‘ must himself be an artist.” 

“No,” said Ropeworthy ; “I ama bank 
clerk.” 

But Mrs. Ropeworthy determined that 
she could not allow her husband to con- 
tinue in his honest but obscure position. 
She insisted that John should be her 
business manager ; and John, against his 
will, and alas for him, consented. 


IT. 

One day—a day never to be forgotten 
in his unsatisfactory career—he was walk- 
ing down Sloane Street, wondering how 
long his present life was to continue. 
His wife was in the midst of her fifth 
London season, and the new play had not 
been a great success. Critics had blamed 
it, and the audiences were distinctly cool. 
Could it be that his wife’s power was on 
the wane? They had saved some money ; 
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he might possibly get into the bank again, 
and they could go and live happily once 
more at Richmond. After all, the public 
was fickle. As he was walking along, 
filled with these pleasing thoughts, he 
heard a roar behind him, and turning 
round saw a pair of horses attached to a 
victoria dashing down the street in his 
direction. Evidently they were running 
away; the coachman had fallen off his 
box, and he realised that some one was in 
the carriage. In an instant the thought 
came to him that here was A7s chance. 
At last he would make people talk about 
him. He thought nothing of the risk of 
his life, but placing himself in position at 
the right moment, he dashed at the horses’ 
heads. He was dragged along for some 
distance, but managed to bringjthe animals 
to a standstill: they were only frightened 
at suddenly gaining their liberty, the 
driver, as it afterwards appeared, having 
fallen from the box in a fit. A crowd 
soon collected, and cheered to the echo 
the courageous John, who in that moment 
got nearer to understanding his wife than 
he ever had before. ‘The ladies in the 
carriage—there were two of them—both 
much frightened, tendered profuse thanks 
to their preserver; and John, shaken as 
he was, was assisted to a four-wheeler by 
a young man who shouted the address 
John gave him to the Jehu. As the cab 
drove off the crowd raised another cheer, 
and the hero bent forward smiling in 
acknowledgment of the raised hats and 
lusty throats. 

When they were nearing the hotel the 
young man inquired John’s name. 

** Ropeworthy,” was the answer, given 
with some pride, and no thought at the 
moment of how famous it had already 
become. 

The young man’s eyes gleamed; in- 
stinctively he grasped a_ well-sharpened 
pencil which peeped from a pocket in his 
waistcoat. 

‘“* Not,” he said eagerly, “not...” and 
then paused as though doubting his good 
luck, 

John caught on at once, and his spirits 
fell. ‘‘Yes,” he said sadly, “I am Mrs, 
Ropeworthy’s husband.” 

‘The young man called to the driver to 
stop. ‘As you are quite close to your 
hotel, and are now yourself again, I can 
leave you. I have important business,” 
he said, and he leapt from the cab, banged 
the door, and ran off. 
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“Shall I ever be myself again?” thought 
John, as the cab rumbled into the court- 
yard of the hotel. 

His wife was at rehearsal, and John 
lay down for an hour. When Mrs. Rope 
worthy came in her eyes were sparkling ; 
she rushed up to John, and kissed him. 
In her hand she held an evening news- 
paper. 

‘“You dear! you dear!” cried Julia. 
“Thank God you are not hurt! ‘Tell me 
ali about it ; at least, all that is not here.” 
And she held out the paper. 

John took it, and saw in headlines, 
“Mrs. Ropeworthy’s Brave Husband,” 
“Celebrated Actress’s Husband’s Action.” 
Only ‘Mrs. Ropeworthy” was in huge 
letters, while the ‘‘ husband” was in 
ordinary type. ‘The “‘ brave” was in tiny 
letters. ‘There was a brief account of the 
accident, a graphic description of Mrs. 
Ropeworthy’s emotion at hearing the 
news, and then followed, unkindest cut of 
all, a ‘* biography of the famous actress.” 
The notice ended by saying, “Some six 
years ago the brilliant artiste was married 
to the gentleman whose gallant deed 
caused her such emotion this afternoon, 
and obliged her to curtail the rehearsal of 
the piece which is now drawing crowded 
houses, and which some critics think 
affords her her best part.” 

Mastering his rage, Ropeworthy sub- 
mitted to the praises of his wife, and even 
consented to accompany her to the theatre 
and occupy a box. He went behind 
afterwards, and received a good many 
lukewarm compliments ; but the manager 
shook him warmly by the hand and whis- 
pered, “A splendid stroke of business, my 


boy! It will add fifty nights to the play.” 
After that Ropeworthy found his 


position intolerable, and it is to be feared, 
indeed the kindest people believe, that 
his brain gave way. But certain it is 
that one day he went into a shop and 
deliberately stole something. <As_ he 
looked perfectly respectable and in no 
way in want of the necessaries of life, 
he was asked to give an explanation of 
his conduct. But he refused to give any 
account of himself, only saying that he 
would give his name to the magistrate 
before whom he would be charged. 
After that there was nothing to do but 
to take him into custody, and to the 
magistrate he gave his name—‘ John 
Ropeworthy.” Having done so, he 
calmly accepted the magistrate’s remand, 
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and walked back to the cell smiling 
quietly in placid expectation of the 
evening papers. When they were brought 
to him by a friendly warder he showed 
the first signs of agitation since his arrest. 
He tore them open and eagerly scanned 
their columns. Only in two was there 
any reference to his case, and those two 
referred to it in these terms :- 

“We are authorised to state that the 
John Ropeworthy who was charged with 
shoplifting at Westminster to-day is not, 
and has no connection with, Mrs. Rope- 
worthy’s husband.” 

John passed a bad night, but in the 
morning a letter from his wife was handed 
to him. It ran: “My dear John,—As 
I know it would be your wish, I have 
decided on making a disclosure which, 
had I not lacked the courage, I should 
have made long ago. In the unfortunate 
circumstances which your own careless- 
ness, or a gross mistake on the part of 
others, has placed you, I fancy my story 
will be a relief. I know how you value 
my artistic career, and you realise that 
‘Mrs. Ropeworthy’s husband’ must be 
above reproach Before I met you I 
spent some months with my aunt at 
Brighton. While there I met a man who 
attracted me, and being, as you know, 
somewhat vague, | married him. He left 
me the same morning, vowing to come 
back in three months and claim me from 
my parents. A month later I got an 
intimation that he had been killed in a 
railway accident in America, where he 
had gone on business. I soon forgot the 
whole matter, and was fortunate enough 
to meet you. Some two years ago the 
man turned up again; he had not been 
killed, but I fear had wished to disappear 
for his own reasons. I made it worth his 
while not to disturb our happiness and 
my career. But now that this thing has 
happened to you, I think I may be 
lightening your mental anguish in telling 
you that after all you are not ‘ Mrs. 
Ropeworthy’s husband.’ Rest assured, 
dear John, that I shall always lead a 
widowed life. I hope you will go abroad 
as soon as you can, and—who knows ?— 
we may meet again.—Yours affectionately, 
Jutia.” 

“Thank God,” said John, who by this 
time was rather queer in his head, ‘I am 
not Mrs. Ropeworthy’s husband.” Then, 
as a thought struck him, he murmured, 
“But why is she called Ropeworthy? A 
stage name, I suppose.” 
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BRITISH MUSICAL PROGRESS. 


BY FREDERICK 


FAMOUS musician, whose success 
is world-wide, and who has 


reached the highest point possible 
in his profession, writing recently from 
Italy to a friend in London, states: “I 
love British audiences. My last London 
and provincial tour was an immense 
success. I consider the British public 
almost the most musical people in the 
world.” 

Here, in this brief sentence, is scattered 
to the winds the often-expressed idea to 
the contrary, although it must be admitted 
that for some time past it has been held 
that the British mind is so practical that, 
like other arts, not enough importance is 
attached to the cultivation of music. Yet, 
in spite of all this, the fact remains that 
deep-seated in the English mind is the 
love of real soul-stirring music. , 

The faculty is found even in very young 
children, and a child quickly learns to 
regard a piano as “something to get 
pretty sounds from.” ‘The wise in their 


day and generation early encourage the 
love of music in the young. The old- 


fashioned and antiquated methods of 
teaching children have given way to more 
advanced methods, in which much of the 
drudgery of pianoforte practice has been 
eliminated. Education has little or 
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factory hand, or the University youth 
of culture and refinement. 

Music is gradually travelling northward 
and westward. Modern music began in 
Italy some four centuries ago. In the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
it flourished most in Germany—Bach, 
Handel, Mozart, Beethoven, Wagner, ete. 
Only in the last fiftv years has England 
taken a special interest in music, and 
the present looks like the beginning of a 
period of native fertility. Wagner is dead, 
and has left no real successor. Elgar is, 
perhaps, the most original of living com- 


posers, and he is thoroughly British, 
Stanford, Parry, and Mackenzie will 
challenge comparison with any foreign 


school of living composers, though they 
are thoroughly British. 

Max Weingartner, the great German 
conductor, led the Sheffield choir at the 
Queen’s Hall last year in Elgar’s “ Dream 
of Gerontius.” After the performance he 
said that he had never heard singing like 
it. In October of this year he came 
again to conduct the Sheffield Festival. 

Henry Wood is not second to any 
living conductor, and he is purely British. 


‘The notion that the British are unmusical 
is as erroneous as the notion that they are 
They have not the facile 


unemotional. 
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A Popular Night at Queen's Hall. 


nothing to do with this insular love 
of music. It is an inherent part of 
the Highland shepherd, the Lancashire 


sentimentality of the German; but at 
bottom they are readily responsive to an 
emotional appeal—if it is strong enough— 
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and they are just beginning to understand, 
in a half-ashamed fashion, that there is 
nothing derogatory in yielding to the 
influence of music. 

It is a fact that the eminent virtuosi of 
the Continent find their most profitable 
and appreciative public in London and 
throughout Great Britain, and there are 
English pianists and violinists as good 
as any—Leonard Borwick, Frederick 
Dawson, and Marie Hall. 

Ivan Caryll, of Gaiety fame, is engaged 
on the score of an English light opera, to 
be produced in Paris. ‘The works of the 
English composer Elgar are as popular in 
Germany as they are here—if not more so. 

No one who frequents the promenade 
at the Queen’s Hall can doubt that 
Londoners are keen on music. ‘The 
writer has gone there with Frenchmen, 
Germans, 
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“makes” for the greater bonds of real 
home life, it enables his sons and daughters 
to develop their social and intellectual 
gifts under the paternal roof, thus pre- 
paring them to become pleasant members 
of society and able to contribute to the 
enjoyment of others. 

This year there is a boom in Strauss 
music. Concerts are a business enter- 
prise, conducted on business lines, and 
there would not be frequent Strauss 
nights unless the audiences wanted them. 
As a writer in a contemporary points out, 
this raises the question of the attitude 
of the average Briton of musical tastes— 
for he, and not the connoisseur, is the 
mainstay of popular promenade concerts 
—towards this new portent in music. It 
is this spirit of devotion to duty, this 
rare self-sacrifice in the pursuit of self- 

develop- 





Italians, 
Americans 
-——-men 
who knew 
the best 
concerts 
in Paris 
and Berlin 
and New 
York — 
and they 
have all 
said that 
no other 
people 
would be 
satisfied to 
stand on their feet two hours on end 
listening to music. ‘They would want to 
have drink to wash it down. But this 
is one of the pleasures which Great 
Britain takes seriously—and all music 
that is good is serious. 

The average Briton also loves to hear 
music in his own home. Even if he is 
himself without musical knowledge, unable 
to play a note on the piano, or handle 
a violin, his soul delights in a really 
good “musical evening” at home, and 
his pleasure is the more enhanced if 
members of his own family are able to 
contribute to the harmony of the evening. 
A few decades ago the master of the 
house would have sought his pleasure and 
companions away from the society of his 
wife and children, ‘To-day he is willing 
to admit that he finds greater pleasure 
in his own well-appointed drawing-room 











A Musical Evening with the ‘ Autopiano.” 


and the society of musical friends. It. 


ment, that 
distin- 
guishes 
Queen’s 
Hall audi- 
ences from 
all others. 
AS thre 
CPt tie 
points out, 
ot her 
audiences 
g 0 to 
concerts 
to enjoy 
them- 
selves ; so 
do the Queen’s Hall audiences on popular 





nights. On other nights they go to hear 
Bach because he was the Father of 


Modern Music, to hear Haydn because of 
his services to the Symphony, and to hear 
Strauss because they believe him to be the 
Man of the Future. ‘The love of music 
lives in the heart of peer and peasant, 
Yorkshire miner and wealthy magnate. 
The introduction of the pianoforte can 
be traced back to the year 1709. It is 
the desire of many people to-day, whose 
musical education was neglected, not only 
to possess, but to play upon the piano; 
but to become a good pianoforte-player 
takes years of practice and hard labour. 
Yet the modern facilities for learning 
are excellent, and the old-fashioned and 
antiquated methods have long since given 
way to the swifter requirements of the age. 
Even in “music” halls it is now 
possible to hear good music, and even 
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some of our most popular music-hall songs 


possess a wealth of musical melody. ‘The 
striking fact remains that never was 


music more thought about than in the 
present year of grace; and the latest 
invention to assist the lover of good music 
is that wonderful instrument, the Auto- 
piano. Its value is great as an artistic 
accompaniment, because it does away 
with the apparently endless months of 
pianoforte practice. It also enables the 
veriest tyro, without any technical know- 
ledge, to reproduce the most difficult 
musical selection with all the vigour of 
a Rubinstein or the delicate touch of a 
Paderewski. 

The Autopiano is the piano that makes 
musicians of us all, and its character ot 
tone and general fine workmanship places 
it in the front 
rank of all 
pianos of the 
present day. 
‘The keyboard 
of the piano 
has not been 
changed, and 
can be played 
manually at 
any moment. 
The Auto- 
piano is a 
willing and 
always ready 
entertainer. 


All that is 
necessary to 
play your 


favourite 

melodies or selections is to insert one of 
the music rolls and to operate the pedals 
as with an organ. When the Autopiano 
is not being used with the music roll, the 
pedals slide into the case and are hidden 
from view, so that the piano looks like any 
other instrument. Another of the many 
charms of the Autopiano lies in the fact 
that there exists absolutely nothing music- 
ally beyond its reach. Its flexible fingers 
operated by pneumatics are equally as 
sensitive as the human touch. 

The music itself is entirely performed 
by the Autopiano, but at the same time 
there is plenty of scope for the tempera- 
ment of the player to come into operation. 
It does not need a prophet to foretell that 
it will speedily find its way into every 
British home where the love of good 
music predominates. ‘This marvellous 
instrument has been introduced by Messrs. 
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Kastner & Co., 302, Regent Street (near 
Queen’s Hall), London, and this firm is 
giving Autopiano concerts frequently in 
their handsome Salon, at 34, 35, and 36, 
Margaret Street (facing 302, Regent Street). 
‘The principle of the invention is that the 
piano is vibrated by pneumatic means, 
so sensitive, and with such a delicacy 
of touch, that the human fingers cannot 
possibly equal it.. ‘The Autopiano must, 
therefore, not be confounded with auto- 
matic pianos or instruments of similar 
name. Its cost is scarcely more than 
that of a good ordinary instrument, and 
the rolls of music necessary for it cost 
about the same as sheet music. 

The high-water mark of English piano- 
forte-making has, it is generally ac- 
knowledged, been reached in the latest 

productions 

of that old- 
standing firm, 
Arthur = Alii- 
-son & Co.; 
so that it is 
particularly in 
keeping with 
the fitness of 
things that 
the British 

Autopiano is 
a combina- 
tion of their 
pianofortes 
with the well- 
known Ideal 
Triumph 
Piano-Player. 

The price 
is seventy-five guineas each, or payments 
may be spread over a time to suit every 
purchaser’s requirements; and ordinary 
pianos may be exchanged in part pay- 
ment. Also the famous “ Rachals” piano- 
fortes can be obtained in the form of 
Autopianos. There is an enormous 
music-roll library, containing all the best 
and latest compositions, which is open to 
all Autopiano purchasers. 

This unique instrument may be heard 
at Messrs. Kastner’s showrooms, 302, 
Regent Street (near Queen’s Hall), or 
at their Recital Salon, 34, 35, 36, Margaret 
Street (facing 302, Regent Street), or at’ 
their City Branch, Salisbury House, 
London Wall, E.C. 

To those unable to call, a fully illus- 
trated and descriptive booklet will be 
sent upon request addressed to 302, 
Regent Street. 
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THE ESCAPE. 
BY LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
"THE bolt’s from the door—let us rise and 
go ! 
What shall we take ?>—a violin, 


Poems in plenty, a coin or so 
And a leather purse to hold them in ! 


Down the highway and up the street, y me 
And the whole will make a_ beautiful Peet 


song : o 
Ah! the merry heart and the heart's wild (4gaan 


beat, | Je 
And the mirth in the eyes that hadwept /04@ip 
too long ! ee 
And now all tunes that ever you play, 7 
And the wise things said by your fiddle- OF ail 
strings ee 


Are perfectly sure to come true some day : 


And you and | will be Queens and Kings ! 
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MODERN CERAMIC ART. 


OR the moment the “antique ” is- 


the mode, Furniture, colour 

prints, glass, china, all household 
gods that with a few decades to their 
credit can with more or less plausibility be 
labelled. “antique ” acquire a value often 
out of allgproportion to their intrinsic 
merit as works of art or of craftsmanship. 
There are some whd set their hearts oa 
samplers, .others on tinder-boxes or the 
tops of Georgian beer mugs. None of 
these articles can from any artistic merits 
of their own be called things of beauty. 
Often they are too commonplace to be 
even curious. Yet to their possessors 
they are a joy for ever, or at any rate while 
the craze obtains. 

This craze, of course, has nothing in 
common, except in the light of parody, 
with the zeal of the connoisseur or col- 
lector whose enthusiasm and knowledge 
are based on the study of years. It simply 
battens on labels, and seeing that labels 
are cheap it swallows camels with ease. 

An Austrian, one of those wealthy 
Viennese gentlemen who without the 
affectations of a cult and with wide catho- 
licity of taste turn their house into a House 
Beautiful, perfect and harmonious in all 
its appointments, recently administered a 
home truth in a nutshell and incidentally 
an object lesson. He remarked: ‘I do not 
understand your English taste. You seem 


to me in your choice of artistic furniture 
to be guided entirely by labels. Take 
china, for example. I admire and, I 
hope, appreciate ceramic art of every 
kind. When I show an Englishman my 
china, the first thing he does is to look 
for its marks. His appreciation of it is 
based entirely on his acquaintance with its 
marks. ‘The intrinsic beauty whether in 
form or colouring is a secondary consider- 
ation. Look at that, for example.” We 
were passing along Oxford Street, and he 
pointed to a beautiful little vase, richly 
gilded and jewelled, with an exquisitely 
painted floral medallion on a_ cobalt 
ground, in the window of Mr. Ernest 
Wabliss’s Porcelain House. 

“ Crown Derby ?” 

“T think not,” he answered. “ Probably 
Royal Vienna.” 

To be told that one does not know 
Crown Derby when one sees it, is a little 
irritating. Rather nettled, I followed him 
into the shop. 

“In Vienna,” my informant said, 
“Ernest Wahliss is a name that stands 
for all that is new and artistic in glass 
and china. If you have not studied 
modern ceramic art, their London branch 
should be as valuable to you as an 
exhibition or a museum, for I see 
that the firm shows all the best-known 
makes of British manufacture over here. 
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They have come to know their British 
customer,” ° 

The vase was indeed Viennese, but it 
was only when comparing it very closely 
with similar pieces of Mr. Ernest Wahliss’s 
representative collection of Crown Derby 
that the minute points of difference could 
be distinguished. Certainly the test was 
a severe one, for the collection included 
many fine specimens of the work of Leroy, 
Gregory, Gresley, and other notable artists 
of the Derby school. ‘There can hardly 
be two opinions but that Leroy’s work 


Roya! 
Vienna 
Vase. 
“Ariadne 
in the 
Isle of 
Naxos.” 


4 ft. 9g in. high. 





is that of a great artist. Every line of 
it is harmonious, even where the colour 
scheme is daring and unconventional (for 
example, an urn-shaped vase of ivory 
white and rich cobalt surmounted by a 


cover of dull olive-green on a cream 
ground) and worked out with micro- 


scopic care. Every detail of the rich but 
never overweighted ornamentation, from 
the heavy gold chiseiling to the tiny 
turquoise jewelling of which he seems 
especially fond, is his own work. ‘Trained 
as a young man, in the great Sevres 
school, his floral medallions might serve 
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to illustrate a lecture on botany. [very 


flower, down to the smallest bud, is true 
to nature and grouped by the eye of an 
It is only at stated intervals, usually 


artist. 





Hungarian Faience Ware. 


not oftener than once a year, that speci- 
mens of his work come into the open 
market, and there can be little doubt that 
when once his work is “antique” it will 
be worth its weight in gold, for everything 
that comes from his cunning hand is a 
unique gem of art in itself. Almost 
equally notable is the firm’s collection of 
Wedgwood, Minton, and specimens of the 
leading Staffordshire potteries. 


But, as Mr. Wahliss is prompt to 








Royal Dresden Vase. 
Usually reserved 
for presents to Royalty only. 


25 in. high, extreme width 17} in. 








MODERN CERAMIC ART. 


insist, his selection even of British china 
is not guided exclusively by marks or by 
the past reputation of celebrated firms. 
As is the case with most Viennese, his 
taste is catholic. His collection includes 
some fine examples of Dresden orna- 
ments, notably a superb vase of the type 
rarely seen except as the gift of Royalty, 
and a very characteristic daintily finished 
hunting group. Here too imitation follows 
with close fidelity on the original, notably 
in the clever ‘School for Scandal” group, 
in which the grace and lightness of the 
Dresden school is most happily caught. 
My Austrian mentor was also wide- 
minded enough to admire a very modern 
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One of the latest nevelties in this genre 
is the Hungarian faience with its gorgeous 
flame-red colouring, One little jug repre- 
sented a water-nymph, and the bold lines 
in which the figure was swept into the 
swirl of the water were, in the vivid high 
lights of the colouring, extraordinarily 
effective. The modelling of the Viennese 
artist is again very striking in the large 
collection of terra cottas, whether designed 
as plaques, statuettes, or supports for 
clocks and electric light. The warrior 
figures, such as that of Caradoc or of a 
Viking chief, are full of life and character, 
while the work of an artist like Simoens 
is always remarkable for the grace of the 


a ee 


Corner of second floor. 


motor-car group, and certainly the effect 
of the whirling dust and the sense of 
motion was conveyed with wonderful’ 
effectiveness. Real Dresden is not within 
the reach of everybody’s pocket, but a 
prettier Christmas greeting than conveyed 
by one of the dainty figures of the Dresden 
school it would be hard to devise. 

It may be that every one is not educated 
up to appreciate the faience ware which 
is so popular on the Continent, but some 
of the many examples Messrs. Wahliss 
show of this branch of the potter’s craft 
will appeal to every one who has an eye 
for graceful, if at times rather fantastic, 
modeiling and striking colour effects. 


pose and clearness of outline of its figures. 
There is a softness and wealth of expres- 
sion in the plastic work of the Viennese 
terra cotta artist that make this exhibition 
of terra cottas a spot from which it is not 
easy to tear oneself away. 

On the floor above, a collection of 
sample plates of dinner services of a 
well-nigh historical interest again make 
progress slow. ‘The firm have made 
dinner services to the order of most of 
the Royal households in Europe, and 
some of them furnish a curious little 
commentary on the divergency of con- 
temporary taste. Nothing could be in 
simpler or less ostentatious style than the 
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designs chosen by the present Queens 
of Holland, Hanover, and Spain, or the 
Archducal families of Austria, for their 








private use—usually a very neat border 


Very 


enriched by a tiny coat of arms. 
plain, for 
example, 
the service 
chosen _ by 
the late 
Empress of 
Austria for 
use on board 
her yacht 
Miramar, 
distin- 
guished by 
a border in 
navy blue 
and a small 
anchor ; or 
that of the 
iC row Rn 
Prince 
Rudolf on 
his marriage 
with Prin- 
cess Steph- 
anie, which 
bears the “i 
simple << 
cypher of see = ones fe the late 
R and S press of Austria. 
intertwined. 
the dessert 


Dessert set purchased by the late 
Queen Victoria. 





Exceedingly handsome are 
plates in the possession 





The ‘‘Queen's” Corner. 
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of the Prince of Wales, and the set 
ordered by Queen Victoria during a 
visit to Marienbad—a rich cobalt ground 






ll. i 


framing the face of a beautiful girl. King 
Karol has a similar set enshrining types 
ot Rouma- 
nian beauty. 
Of almost 
pathetic in- 
terest is the 
service de- 
signed for 
the mur- 
dered King 
of Servia on 
his ill-fated 
marriage to 
) 2.¢ € 1 
Draga. A 
rich_ border 
encloses the 
Royal 
Ct: 0 Willis 
above the 
significant 
m6 tt. 0 
‘*Tempus 
et meum 
jus” (Time 
and my 
right). ‘This 
service, to- 
gether with 
other personal effects of King Alexander, 
have recently come under the hammer in 


Dinner set made for the 
Khedive of Egupt. 


Dinner set of the murdered King 
Alexander of Servia, 
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Vienna. Several of Mr. Wahliss’s Royal 
patrons seem to take a very keen interest 
in the china for their personal use. ‘The 
King of Greece has collected at least half 
a dozen dinner services, and rarely loses 
an opportunity of a visit to Vienna for 
giving orders for another. Very ornate, 
and at times extremely handsome, are 
the designs selected by the financial 
magnates of the United States, while one 
service made to the order of a Hono- 
lulu notable is tropical in the glowing 
luxuriance of its birds and_ butterflies, 
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which always have such a dainty yet dis- 
tinguished decorative effect. Allusion has 
already been made to the Royal Vienna 
ware, ‘There are some fine examples of it 
on view here, notably a basin and ewer by 
Goerner, and a tall vase by the same artist 
with a spirited reproduction of a famous 
classical painting (Ariadne in the Isle of 
Naxos) in richly gilded ornamental work, 
valued at £250. 

At the head of the grand staircase 
hangs a magnificent oil painting by Zuber, 
15 feet by 10, depicting a forest idyll with 





The “ King's" 


Many of these services are extremely 
costly. One designed to the order of an 
Indian potentate, for example, cost over 
43000. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible to have a dinner service which 
expresses the individuality of its owner 
at a very small expenditure indeed. 
Among the toilet ware a set designed 
for the use of the Emperor of Austria 
in his favourite hunting lodge, and deco- 
rated with scenes from the chase, carry 
on the same note of individuality. On 
another floor is a magnificent collection 
of the famous “blue Meissen.” services, 


’ Corner. 


shafts of golden sunlight piercing the glade 
of beech trees and lighting up the moss- 
grown boulders in the foreground. The 
picture was one of the famous Hawkins 
collection, which came under the hammer 
at Christie’s in 1896, and the beautiful 
forest idyll is now again for sale. 

The most striking feature of the fourth 
floor is an exhibition of animal figures, 
dogs, deer and the like, which show 
that the Vienna craftsmen are equally 
conscientious in their models for bolder 
terra-cotta pottery. The figure of a life- 
size pointer, for instance, is, from his 
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Top of grand 


lifted foreleg to the tip of his tense rigid 
tail, a picture of alertness and intelligence 
modelled with rare anatomical precision. 
A quaint feature, again, are thedroll figures 
of the gnomes and mannikins, which serve 
to enliven unexpected corners of a garden 
with quaint bizarre effect. 

In view of the quest for Christmas 
presents a little out of the common, of 
lasting artistic value, and within the reach 
of even modest means, it may be timely 
to mention that Messrs. Wahliss have 
reserved a large area of this floor—easily 
reached by means of a newly installed 
electric lift—for their new “ bargain” de- 
partment, of which an 
illustration appears 
at the head of this 
article, where speci- 
mens of every kind 
of china which in 
transit or in the 
factory have suffered 
some flaw, almost un- 
noticeable to any ex- 
cept the trained eye 
of the expert, are on 
sale at very greatly 
reduced prices. A 
very striking group 
of real Dresden, quite 





Ewer and basin of toilet set supplied to the 
Emperor of Austria. 


staircase. 


originally valued at 
a substantial sum, was purchased here 
the other day for a couple of five-pound 
notes, though the damage that warranted 
this reduction was so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible until it was pointed 
out. 

From roof to basement, where, thousands 
of dinner, dessert, breakfast, tea and 
coffee sets, tea and coffee infusers, and 
hundreds of other culinary requisites are 
drawn up in review order of battalions, 
regiments, and army corps, the Porcelain 
House at 88, Oxford Street, well repays 
inspection. Whether it be a true bill 
or not that the aver- 
age Englishman is 
given to purchase his 
china purely on the 
recommendation — of 
its “ marks,” and with 
little regard to its 
intrinsic. merits or 
value, a_ visit to 
Messrs. Wahliss_ un- 
coubtedly furnishes 
the material for a very 
comprehensive study 
of modern ceramic 
art within the reach 
of every requirement. 


two feet high and 
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A MAN OF SCIENCE. 


Be t FE. 
. 
E folded his napkin. 
Well, there was no doubt 
about it this time. It would 


have to come out. It had been aching 


intermittently for several weeks, and of 


course he ought to have had it seen to 
before. He had put the thing off time 
after time, but now that silly walnut 
had started it again—throb, throb—and 
this time really painfully. There was a 
quality of persistence that he had not 
observed before. He sat looking at the 
shell of the offending walnut. He won- 
dered why he had ever wanted to eat 
the stupid thing. He might have known, 
hang it! 

At any rate, there was only one thing 
to be done now, and that was to have 
it out. He didn’t want his Christmas 
spoilt, 

He decided this with a certain resolu- 
tion, a little setting of the teeth, a 
decisiveness, slightly dramatic perhaps, 
but common enough in young men. 
For he was young: an under demon- 
strator in Physics at South Kensington, 
young and enthusiastic. One is prone 
to enthusiasm for a subject when one has 
just taken a degree with high honours 
in it, and so Mr. Francis Henley, B.Sc. 
(his real name was Frank), had bowed 
the knee, and vowed a lifelong homage 
to the stern but kindly goddess Science. 

Science to him was the incarnation of 
all that is good and great; but Fortune 


POLWHELE. 


had dealt very kindly with him as yet, 
and his life had been ‘practically un- 
touched by trouble. Hence it was but 
natural that the keen, relentless fighting 
elements in Science were those which 
most appealed to him. He had sat 
before the portrait of some great scientist, 
and marked the intent frowning brow, 
the stern eye, the critical aimost hard 
mouth, the even lines of thought, firm 
and impassionate. 

He would go round and see Giles that 


afternoon. At least, he supposed Giles 
was the best dentist. Of course there 
was Hall. Hall was said to be very 


gentle, and he had heard that Hall always 
saved a tooth if he could, and filled many 
that Giles would have drawn without 
hesitation. 

Giles was the better man undoubtedly. 
Yes, he would go round to Giles at once, 
that afternoon. Nothing like getting the 
beastly thing over, promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly. 

An idea struck him. Well, after all 
wouldn't it be better, perhaps, to write 
and make an appointment? there was 
something so peculiarly satisfactory about 
having an appointment. Zza? really 
settled the thing—clenched it; besides, 
why hurry? It might stop aching,— 
it had before; it was no good being 
rash. 

Suddenly there seemed to him some- 
thing familiar in the tenor of his thought— 
familiar and unpleasant. His tooth had 
ached before, many times ; he had thought 
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then of writing for an appointment, but... 
His vision cleared. 

‘* Miserable, funking idiot !” 

He got up abruptly and left the table, 
and began pacing the hearthrug. ‘Throb— 
throb—throb went the tooth. 

“*Confound the thing !” 

The mirror over his mantelpiece caught 
his eye. He stopped, then went over to 
it and tried to examine the tooth. But it 
is difficult to see an upper wisdom tooth 
in a pier-glass, 

He wondered if he could get it out 
himself. He had heard of pieces of 
string with one end tied to the tooth, the 
other to the handle of the door, and then 
a slam He rummaged for string, but 
could find none; after all he probably 
would not be able to tie it. He inserted 
an inconveniently large finger and thumb 
into his mouth and tried to loosen the 
tooth. ‘The only manifest result was 
to increase the aching. He probed at 
it with his little finger. Presently he 
gave up these attempts, and rang for 
his boots. 

He had not been out that day; it was 
Saturday, the first day of the Christmas 
vacation. 





ad. 


At two o’clock he left the house and 
started in the direction of the dentist. It 
had snowed the night before, and now 
a thin sleet was falling. His way lay 


through main streets, and men and 
women hurried past, their umbrellas 
bobbing up and down. But he felt 
a curious loneliness. To them this 


dominating worry of his, which crowded 
out every other interest from his con- 
sciousness, was a matter of pure in- 
difference. Lucky devils! How he 
envied them! ‘They hadn’t got to be 
mauled by Giles! By George, when 
he’d got the beastly thing over, how 
capital he would feel ! 

Huilo, there was Bridgers coming up 
the street. Anyhow he’d preserve a 
decent indifference to the thing before 
Bridgers. How idiotically cheerful the 
man looked! 

‘“* Hullo, Bridgers !” he said. 

“where are 


“ Hullo!” said Bridgers : 
you off to?” 

Henley jerked out a short laugh. “ Just 
going to have a tooth out. . . Giles,” he 
said carelessly. 
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“Oh, are you?” said Bridgers, 
luck. . . Gas, I suppose ?” 


* Bad 


Gas! He hadn't thought of that, 
and it came as a relief now. He 
was glad he’d met Bridgers. Bridgers 


was so practical. ... Yes, gas of course: 
at least, well, should he? After all, 
wasn’t there something cowardly, effemi- 
Mate .....<? 

“No!” he said, with a fine decision. 

“Not? Why, Z always do. Capital 
stuff. You don’t feel a thing : recommend 
you to try it. By the way, heard the 
news 2?” 

“No: what?” said Henley, and there 
was a suspicion of scorn in his voice. 

** New Zealanders beaten at last,” said 
Bridgers. 

“Oh .” said Henley, and hesitated. 
What did he care about the New 
Zealanders? Bridgers was a fool, always 
wrapped up in this stupid football—so 
tactless, too. 

Bridgers passed on. ‘‘ Well, so long, 
Henley ; my love to Giles.” 

What an ass the man was! 

He wondered whether Bridgers dreaded 
having teeth out ; he supposed every one 
did ; Bridgers was always so matter-of-fact, 
somehow. Probably he never thought 
about this kind of thing till it was all 
over. No imagination; or was it that 
he had more control, more reserve? Why 
wasn’t fe like that ? 

‘Then there was this question of gas. 
Every one had gas nowadays. — Still, it 
was no good thinking of that now. He 
had told Bridgers. ; 

He passed a shop with a large mirror 
in the window, and glanced at himself 
in it. Yes, he had certainly carried it 
off well before Bridgers. He pictured 
Bridgers soliloquising: ‘‘ What a plucky 
devil Henley is !—regular hard-headed, 
scientific sort of chap.” 

But did Bridgers ever soliloquise ? 

An idea struck him, and he turned and 
went back to the shop with the mirror. 
Yes, he /ooked cool and quiet enough. 
He rehearsed stiff-lipped stoicism before 
the glass, simulating an interest in the 
wares in the window. He wished his chin 
receded less. 

He went on again. 

The thing was, would it be more manly 
—no, not exactly manly—more, more 
scientific to have it out without gas? 
Hang it all, what was the good of Science 
discovering anesthetics if one never used 
Continned on Supplement, page 1h. 
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“LORD HENRY HAS DISCUSSED HIS COCOA.” 


(WITH APOLOGIES TO BYRON). 


A COCOA YOU CAN ENJOY. 


















AS PURCHASED BY ROYALTY AND THE WC Medora. Ss bond MUSICIANS. 



















“The Original Invention 


“an Pneumatic piano-player ever plac ed before the public. The 

has met with extraordinary success all over the world. The 
best proof 7 this is the number of its imitators, a few of which have shared 
some part of its popularity. The “ Angelus” has been 


Imitated, but Never Equalled, 





and the 
: NGEI 


its unique system of pneumatics being protected by pat ; besides which it 
has, since its invention, undergone constant DEVE L OPAL NT BY ITS 
INVE NTORS. Throughout it has been the pioneer instrument; to-day it 
stands alone as THE MOST ARTISTIC, HUMAN-LIKE, and COM- 
PLETE PIANO-PLAYER. 


The Phrasing Lever 


of the ‘* ANGELUS,” which, as its name suggests, permits the performer to 
modulate or **colour” any notes—phrases or passages—together with the 
device for subduing the accompaniment while bring ng out the theme of a 
composition—are not found in any piano-player but the **ANGELUS.” The 
greatest living musicians agree thit without these devices it is quite im- 
possible to obtain the sensitive human qualities and to banish all suspicion 
of mechanical effect. 

7 tame Clara Butt nays: “7 think the ‘Angelus’ splendid ! 

ave heard all the other inventio ns, oS the kind, but the 

Lan 27ELUS’ is far and away the ¥ 

Josef Hofmann says: ‘Listening to the ‘ANGELUS’ affords 
exquisite Pleasure, and ts a boon to ali lovers of music.” 
The “ ANGELUS” is the only Piano-Player with Orchestral Organ 
Combination, or may be obtained as Piano-Player only. 


99(Drawing Room Upright Grand) with Player combined ? 
Pion’ fitted with all the latest Expression Devices. Can be used . 
tas, re asan ordinary piano, oryith the “ANGELUS” Music Roll, 3 
Pi in which orm the “ANGELUS” ‘cannot be seen even when being played: ——. Payments See if 
ES eee Discountfor Cash. You areinyited to at Tor Art Catalogue, or calland hear the" 
5} Angelus Hal gent House, . 
NT. STREE LON DON, -W, 
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them? And he was a man of science 
himself. 

Still, what would—what would—well, 
Huxley have done? And then there were 
the Samurai (he had read Mr. Wells). 
Besides, he had told Bridgers. . . . Oh, 
confound Bridgers ! 

Of course, gas was more expensive. 
If he didn’t have gas, he’d have a good 
do afterwards with what it saved, a regular 
rollicking 

No, he wouldn’t, though! He knew 
what he’d do: he’d buy a Christmas 
present for By Jove, what would 
Rosie think of him ? 

He almost stopped for a second. ‘The 
whole business began to assume larger 
proportions. Up to this time it had been 
a grey-drab background to his conscious- 
ness, indefinably shapeless and entirely 
unpleasant., But now there was colour, 
form. 

Yes, this settled it. He wouldn't have 
gas. He’d bear the thing, grin and bear 
it (he set his teeth), g7iz and bear it, and 
buy Rosie something for Christmas with 
the difference between the cost of gas and 
no gas, something—say a book—or. . 
anyhow, something, something she really 
wanted. 

He quickened his walk, holding himself 
more erect. The sleet had stopped and 
the sun was actually peeping out. 

Presently he came to a large book- 
seller's shop and stopped. He examined 
the contents of the window thought- 
fully. Tennyson . .. or that 
leather-bound Browning ... had she a 
Browning? He was pensive. ‘The 
faintest shadow of discontent, a_ little 








contraction of the outer corners of his 
eyes... 
“No, well, perhaps ” and he 


crossed the street to a jeweller’s, and 
criticised this new window. Brooches, 
rings, charms. . 

Soon he went on. 

Better get the thing done first. Then 
how jolly it would be to come back to 
the shops ! 

He imagined the visit to Rosie to- 
morrow, say, or—why not this evening ? 
He had a vision of her gracious presence, 
He was telling her about it, modestly 
and with an off-hand indifference, and 
yet graphically, vividly. What would she 
say? Again that little contraction of the 
eyelids. . . . Dear little Rosie ! 

A flood of confused emotions carried 
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him along; he felt noble, almost in- 
spired, and thought inconsequently,— 
knights, ladies, Sir Launcelot. . . . 

He turned into the square where Giles 
lived. 


Ill. 


It was a large, quiet square; a few 
unhealthy trees with iron palings round 


their trunks alternated with the .lamp 
posts. The houses had large porches 
with plaster pillars. Everything was 


pervaded by a dull yet pcmpous re- 
spectability. 

Giles lived on the north side of the 
square, and Henley noticed the change 
from sunshine to shadow as he crossed 
over. He was only two doors from 
Giles’s house now. 

He came up to it, his pace slackening 
visibly, hesitated, and passed it. 

Hang it, this was silly! He turned, 
ran up the steps quickly, and then some- 
what weakly pulled at the bell. Well, 
he was in for it now, as good as in Giles’s 
chair. No, he might still say he’d called 
to make an appointment ; or perhaps Giles 
Was away or out. 

He heard steps inside approaching. 
The door opened, and a footman ap- 
peared, Giles was in, and would be 
disengaged in a few minutes, 

“©. . You will wait, of course, sir?” 

He followed the man upstairs to the 
waiting-room and sat down. ‘There was no 
one else there. As soon as the man was 
gone he got up and went to the window. 

A piece of paper blew round the square, 
a dirty yellow patch on the dirtier slush 
of snow and mud. How deserted the 
place looked! He wondered how long 


Giles would be. Hang it, he wished 
he’d never come. What a fool he 
WES) 64. 


He heard voices in the next room, then 
a short nervous laugh. He found himself 
listening intently. 

He wished Giles would hurry. 
this beastly waiting that 

He crossed to the table, on which were 
some faded copies of the J/dustrated 
London News and the current Punch. 
He picked up the latter, and it opened at 
the weekly political cartoon. How people 
could. 

Confound it, why the devi? didn’t Giles 
hurry ? 

Suddenly the door opened and the man 

Continued on Supplement, page 16. 
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Correct Dress for Autumn” and Winter. 
Style, Comfort and Endless Wear. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, PORTRUSH, 


the World-renowned Depot for Irish Peasant Industries. 


GUR LIST OF TITLED PATRONS includcs ier LATE MAJESTY 

QUEEN VICTORIA, THE PRINCESS GF WALES, 2:6 many menbeis 

of the Royal F amily, “a. Marchioness of Drogheda, the Countess Annesley, Earl 

Roberts, V.C., Sir Beaumont Dixie, Bart., Sir Joseph Savory, and many others, 
HAMILTON’S IRISH HOMESPUNS make the ideal wear for the golf links, the fields, and 
when travelling. For outdcor wear ro other material affords both men and women the same feeling of ease, 
comfort, and correctness ; and no other material resists so successfully the soiling effects of rain, mud, and 
creasing. The chz arm and qui ility of Hamilton's Irish Homespuns come of their being made of all new wool, and 
of their being made by hané—the wool is spun by hard, and the fabric is woven on hand-looms. Hamilton's are 
more desirable than other Irish Homespuns, because The White House needs and gets the choicest the peasants 
make. The White House for years has been an eager market at the very doors of the hcmespun industry. 


Sold by the yard, any length, or made to measure, and 
sent carriage paid. Latest Patterns, Styles, and 
Colours at HALF LONDON PRICES. By the yard :— 
Irish Handmade Homespuns, : 2oin. wide, 1/9, 2/=, 2/3, ing ye 3/-, 3/3, 3/6, 3/9 yd. 
rish Tweeds, per yard 2gin. wide, 3 3, 216 3/9. 
Irish Costume Tweeds and Suitings, rer yard, sin. wide, 5/9, 6/9, 7/=, 7/6. 


For GENTLEMEN’S WEAR ‘i; Irish Handmade Homes <a — 


or Tweeds, made to measure 


RIDING . UNTING BREECHES, | NORFOLK SUIT (including Vest), 57/6, 
16/6, I 20/-, 21/6. €0/- , 65/-, 67/6. 


NEW LOUNGE ‘SUIT, in Greys, Browns, - - 
oa be age Oy Heavy Weights, 55/=, 57/6, TRAVELLING ULSTER, ae . ) — 
MORNING SUIT, 57/6, 60/-, 63/-,65/-, CHESTERFIELD OVERCOAT, 50/-, 
67 ’ i=, 
BOYS’ SCHOOL SUITS (14 years), Jacket,| GOLF OR SHOOTING CAPES, 32/6, 
Vest, and Breeches, 32/6, 35/=, 37/6, 40/- 25/-, 37/6, 40/-, 42/-. 
Hamiliton’s Travelling Rugs i in all the favourite checks ‘frm 1 14) 6 to 21/= 


extra large size, in fawn and brown check, finer wool, 32, 


For LADIES’ WEAR or Irish Fandmade Homes we 5 — 


or Tweeds, made to measuie 
STYLISH VISITING COSTUMES, |NEW ROPES. SeyEnr COAT, 40/- 
Plain Tailor-made, with acket or Bodice | 42/- 


45/-, 47/6, 50/- 
according to taste, 63/=, 70/6. | | LADIES’ GOLF CAPE, 27/6, 30/-, 32/6, 
SEPARATE SKIRTS r g or| 35/-,38/- 
cycling, 21/6, 22/6, 25/=, 28/=-, 30/-. LADIES’ ULSTERS, 50/-, 55/-,60/-, 65/-. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Selection from countless TESTIMONIALS received: 
““AsHrorp HALL, LupLow. , 
‘Viscountess Hereford encloses Messrs. Hamilton a cheque for their account. The coat and skizt 
are very satisfactory.” 
‘19, BRoMHAM Roap, BEpForRD. 
‘* The suits fit well. and I am much pleased with them.”—Major WELLER. 
They offer choice for the exercise ot 
PATTERNS AND FASHION BOOK FREE. individual tz iste, but are always cut 
from pieces in fashion at the time. So that patrens may know for what garments the materials will work up 
satisfactorily, the patterns are made up insets. When ordering please state colour and kind required. 
SELF. MEASUREMENT CHART accompanies the patterns, and should be 
filled in when ordering goods to be made to measure, ensuring perfect cut and fit. 


“Gifts from the White House ” our charming New Season's Souvenir, describing the various Irish 
Peasant Industr.es, beautifully illustrated with choice eaamples, post free on application. 





Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 


oy Me The WHITE HOUSE PORTRUSH Ireland. 
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appeared. “ Mr. Giles is disengaged now, 
sir,” he said, and the words had a relent- 
less quality of finality in them. 

He dropped Punch and went after the 
man. How he wished he hadn’t come !— 
he wasn’t ready yet : he wanted time, time 
to think—to prepare. He heard himself 
assenting to the man’s invitation § to 
“come this way if you ease, sir.” 

They crossed the passage, and he was 
ushered into Giles’s room. ‘here was a 
strong scent of some antiseptic —-iodo- 
form was it?—and with it came an 
overwhelming crowd of associations, 
and every detail of the room seemed 
familiar. 

Suddenly Giles in front of the window. 
What a big man he was! The room 
seemed full of Giles. 

He was smiling, grinning it seemed to 
Henley. So sorry Mr. Henley was ii 
pain; doubtless he could relieve it. He 
mumbled commonplaces. Would Mr. 
Henley come and sit down ? 

He went over to the chair, It was a 
green plush chair with a napkin in the 
head-rest—why did dentists always have 
green plush chairs? It faced the window, 
and across this was a brown wire blind; 
in one corner there was an amorphous 
discoloured spot. Henley wondered dully 
what was the history of that spot,—how 
sordid the thing looked! He _ heard 
Giles rattling with instruments behind 
out of sight and giving directions in a 
low tone to an assistant. Henley had a 
strong impulse to watch him. He felt a 
vague uneasiness at letting Giles out of 
his sight, an irrational fear. He turned 
and affected an intelligent interest in 
Giles’s preparations. Stories recurred to 
him of men of Science who, on their 
deathbeds, dispassionately and accurately 
described their symptoms, theorising on 
their possible causes for the benefit of 
future Medicine. He addressed Giles 
carelessly. 

“What do you disinfect with? One- 
in-forty carbolic? . Salicylic acid too 
strong, I suppose ?” 

Giles approached him. “ Disinfect ? 
Oh, ah, yes—yes. . . . Now just lean back 
quite comfortably, hands down at the 
sides ——” 

Hang the man! he was ignoring his 
questions—treating him like a child. 
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“Head a “eetle more back, please— 
yes, that’s it. Now open the mouth— 
wider—just a /ee//e——” 

“*Good Lord! couldn’t the man talk 
plain English? He felt Giles’s forefinger 
in his mouth—large, muscular ;° then, 
sharply, the curious characteristic taste 
of metal. He flinched. 

* All right—all right,” said Giles ; “ just 
a preliminary examination: thank you— 
yes—now a /eetle wider.” 

Oh, heavens! he zvou/d—he must have 
gas; yet Rosie,—he couldn’t. Oh, 
curse—why the devil didn’t Giies—— 

He felt a cold dampness on his face. 
Giles seemed larger than human; and 
how dark it was, and hot !—why didn’t 
some one open the window? He tried 
ineffectually to speak without shutting 
his mouth. ‘ Here, Mr. Giles—Gv/es— 
open ” That metallic taste again! 
Now it was coming . . . steady, steady. 
Some one was gripping his legs, crushing 
them! He heard a buzzing, a rhythmical 
humming buzzing—far off in the remote 
distance,—mm-n-min-71m— louder and 
louder. Great Scott! how loud it was! 
the walls were shouting it at him— 
“mm-wau—thought he seemed rather— 
min — yes —mm-mm-—room hot. Ah, 
that’s better—just drink this. Feel better 
now ?—yes, of course, of course 

It was Giles’s voice. He saw him 
and the assistant grinning. He gasped 
and smiled stupidly. How silent the 
place seemed after that buzzing! Or 
had it been Giles’s voice all the time? 
“What's the matter?” he said. “Am 
I—— ?” 

“Ves, just a little faintness—room 
rather hot, I’m afraid,” smiled Giles, 
offering him more brandy. 

















Oh, Lord! he’d fainted. What an 
absolute idiot he was!—why, a mere 
girl . . . But what about his tooth ? 


With the recollection of the tooth his 
misery became blacker. He turned to 
Giles. ‘* My tooth ?” he said. 

‘‘QOh, ah, yes,” said Giles, ‘fa nasty 
tooth—ought to have been attended to 
before. Still, I shouldn’t dream of ex- 
tracting it. ‘lhere’s plenty of good work 
in it yet; but it wants a little filling, of 
course—just a Zeetle 

But Rosie had her Christmas present 
all the same. 
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BIRDS Hsia" 


BIRD’S CUSTARD POWDER Produces delicicus Custard without eggs.— 


The unfailing resource of every successful Hostess when catering for large or smal! parties. 


BIRD’S CUSTARD.— Rich and Delicious with Plum Puddings.— The one thing 
needed with all Tinned, Bottled, or Stewed Fruits. 

e@ The Festive Season.—A Dish cf BIRD’S CUSTARD and Tinned Fruit is always 
received with acclamation at Children’s Parties. 


"* 
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ALL IS GLOOM. 


-~ is gloom in the heavens, 
For the crescent moon of night 


Fades in and out of the cloud-waves 
With faint, uncertain light. 


All is gloom in the shadows 
By the river’s winding edge, 


Where the breeze with mocking murmur 


Sighs low ’mid rush and sedge. 


Continued on Supplement, page 20. 
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An,Ideal Lounge is one of 


HAMPTONS 


RESTFUL EASY CHAIRS, 


Which are Designed and Manufactured 
with a vicw to affording the Greatest 
Possible Ease and Comfort. They are 
made in Hamptons’ Own Workshops, 
from only the Best Materials Produced. 


Hamptons’ 


“WESTMINSTER” READING CHAIR, 
with adjustable and detachable Book Desk, and 


hinged Table with fitted Drawer ... £7 5s. 
Covered in good Tapestry, without Desk and 
Flap Table ... ae ies <0 fa Ree 


Write to-day for a copy of Hamptons’ Ca’al-gue 
S.841, illustrating the latest additions to 
HAMPTONS’ STOCK of EASY CHAIRS, 
SETTEES, etc. This book may now be had, 
Post Free. 
Hamptons Pay CarriaGe To any Raitway 
Station in Great Britain. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Ltd., Pall Mall East, London, S.W. 


CHRISTMAS, PRESENTS 


JEWELLERY. 








HE Goldsmiths &@ Silversmiths Company 
have further extended their Showrooms, and 
have on view a wonderfal display of Jewellery in 
original and exclusive designs at most moderate 
prices, specially suitable for XMAS PRESENTS. 


Before deciding elsewhere, visit 112, Regent Street, 
and compare prices and quality. No importunity 
to purchase. Xmas Novelty List Post Free. 
Selections sent on application.” BM‘ RB 








THE 
Goldsmiths & Silversmiths Company, 
1I2 & 110, REGENT ST.; LONDON, W. 
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But the night will lose its sorrow, 
And the moon’s inconstant beams 

Will wane when the Sun-god riseth 
To waken the Earth from dreams ; 


And the beeeze will laugh to the flowers, 
And the daisy buds unfold 

As I await your coming, 
With Love and Joy untold. 


EpirHy MauprE Dawayun. 
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THIS4 LOAF 


FREE TO YOU. 


TUROG BREAD 


has a history. A history of experiment and research. 

The chemist and the miller striving, day after day, year after year, to bring to 
you the full food force of the wheat. 

Science has succeeded. 

In Turog Bread the natural salts are there. Ready to nourish the nerve 
currents and stimulate the body to glowing energy and pulsating life. 

And your body depends on the nerve currents as surely as the electric light 
on the mysterious current that travels the wire. 

The nerves are the electric wires of your y. 

The wheat phosphates in Turog Bread build nerve food. It is delicious 
in taste—an every-day delicacy. It is clean, sweet and pure. It is light 
in crumb. There never was a lighter risen loaf. 

Strength for the Invalid, power for the Worker, body-building nourishment for 
the Child, sustenance and food force for ALL. 

That is Nature’s heritage that Turog brings to you. 

Not for a day, but for a lifetime. 

Send to-day, before you forget, for free sample loaf, mentioning your baker's 
name, to— 


SPILLERS & BAKERS, LTD. (Dept. F), CARDIFF. 
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UNNECESSARY EXTRAVAGANCE, 














TIMID PASSENGER: ‘‘ Good heavens! I'd give a fiver to be out of this.” 
DRIVER: ‘ Don’t chuck your money about—you'll be out of it for zothing before we get to the bottom!” 








Subject to... THIS NEW 
PALL MALL 
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A Sample of the most wonderful Food 
Beverage ever introduced will be sent you 
in a new dainty imitation oxydised silver 
sample box without any cost whatever. 
This exceptional offer is made to introduce 
the undoubted merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every Home. We know from experience 





that a trial will make you a_ regular 





customer. 


Address (a Postcard will do)— 


VI-COCOA, LIMITED, 60, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


Beautiful Presentation Photogravures Free. 


Particulars of a magnificent free offer of Beautiful Presentation Photogravures, 30 inches 
by 22 inches, will be forwarded with each sample. This unprecedented offer is made as a 
means of introducing so palatable and invigorative a preparation into every home. You are invited 
to write without delay, as the number of applications is increasing daily. 
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MK" ‘Xmas Cards, 


Ma Cavenpars, Books, "2 


WELCOME 


The“RAPHAEL House” ARTISTIC & 
“Qur QUEEN" G 
“FRIEND to FRIEND” UP-TO-DATE. 
Series e 

















, A Useful Present 
BRAND'S 
ESSENCE | mu 
” BEEF. Rolled Up. In Work. 


For INVALIDs. eunua 10 ane 


Carriage Paid in United Kingdom, 











, No Encumbrance .. . Better than any | 
Prepared from Finest Meat. other . . . Simpler than any other . . 
ae * than any other (weight I5 Ib.) | 
. Different from any other... Takes 
THE BEST RESTORATIVE | no more,room than a pair of Boots . . . Can | 


be fixed i inhalfa minute . . Stretches and 
IN ALL DEBILITATING AILMENTS. presses every part of the garment, effect- | | 


ing the dual operation at the same time. 








Full particulars on application. 


‘TMJewin ;: 


London, W. | 


Price Lists of Invalid Specialties free on 
application to 


BRAND & CO., LTD., 


MAYFAIR, LONDON, W 




















THE DOCTOR ano tne 
SIMPLER LIFE 


A series of Medical Criticisms on the everyday habits of various classes of the community. 
Reprinted from Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, and supplemented and revised. 


By C. W. SALEEBY, M.D. 
(‘A Physician”’). 
The Poor as seer by the Physician—6 Chapters. | The Well-to-do as seen by the Physician—13 Chapters. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


May be obtained from any Bookseller. 


THE PALL MALL PRESS, Newton Street, Holborn, W.C. 
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Xxx 


TAILORS. 
| Bult, John J. M ‘ i 
Lewin’s Trouser Stretcher and 
Press : Suppl. p. 23 
| Macleod’s Vests xix 
| TOBACCO, CIGARS, ETC. 
Bond Cigar Co., Grimsby XXXix 
Freeman's Darvel Bay Segars xxxiii 
| Luntin Mixture xii 
Player's Navy Mixture xvi 
TOILET. 
Beetham’s Larola XXXVil 
Brot’s Mirror xViil 
Calvert’s Carbolic Tooth Powder xxiv 
Craven-Burleigh’s Hair Grower 
| Cover ni 
Dr, Harlan’s Beauty-cup xvii 
Jewsbury & Brown's Oriental 
Tooth Paste XXVi 
Osborne, Bauer & Cheeseman’s 
“*Glymiel Jelly ” XIX 
Price’s Regina Toilet Soap xiv 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Armstrong XXX 
Barlock xxix 
Smith Premier xxiii 
WATCHES, JEWELLERY, 
ETC. 
Waltham Watches vl 
WINES AND SPIRITS, ETC. 
Grant’s Cherry Brandy XXIV 
Hennessy’s Brandy Fixed at end 
Peatmoor Whisky Cover 
xv 








Wolfe’s Schnapps 
To Jace page 3 of cover. 
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“Tt is possible to live as cheaply in a first-class hotel, as in a second, third, 
or even fourth-class one, whilst the advantages the former afford are in- 
comparable.’—Pall Mall Gazette, “Science in Living.” 


At the HOTEL CECIL—the Largest and Most Magnificent Hotel in Europe— 
Bedrooms can be obtained from 5/- per day, including light and attendance. 
Breakfast, 2/6, 3/-, and 3/63 Lunch, 3/6; ‘Dinner, 5/- 


It is the only first-class Hotel in London with a Garage on the premises, Free 
accommodation for Visitors’ Cars, 


For Illustrated Booklet, giving full particulars of Tariff, etc., apply to 


The MANAGER, HOTEL CECIL, LONDON, W.C. 
IL —— ean 


J OHN. J. Waian Established 1791, 
soe MEN'S WEAR. H orrockses’ 


Mr. JOHN J. M. BULT makes a special feature 


of introducing into his tailoring not only a correct- 


ness of style, but also the best materials, at very Longclot hs, 


moderate prices. Dress Suits claim particular atten- 
tion this month, and Mr. Bult can supply these (silk 


lined) from four guineas. Sample patterns will Nainsooks, Cambrics, 
be gladly sent you on application. 3 
India Longcloths. 


























CASH TAILOR.Frock Coat Specialist. 


I44QFENCHURCH STREET See ‘‘Horrockses’’ on selvedge. 
LONDON.E.C. 


| D N N 2 FO i D'S eee Sheets 
MAGNESIA. 


Approved by the Medical Profession for over 60 Years as 
the best remedy ‘or 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN 
HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, — Flannelettes 


and the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, H 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. of the highest quality. 





(plain and hemstitched). 


Horrockses’ name on each Sheet, 












See ‘*'HORROCKSES”’ on selvedge. 


Sold by Drapers everywhere. 














= For Classified index te Advertisements, see Supplement, p. 24, at end of book. 
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“ANNUAL PROBLEM 
— SOLVED) 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY 








will bring a dainty little list of SUITABLE and USEFUL 
PRESENTS for CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR. 


The novelty of the season 
is the Company’s 


“BLOCKNOTES” CAMERA 


A beautiful little instrument 
of the finest workmanship. 








Camera made. 


Price, fitted with the CELEBRATED ZEISS 


or GOERZ LENS, complete in case, $10 2S. 6d. 


OPERA and FIELD GLASSES 

GOERZ TRIEDER BINOCULARS 

CAMERAS of every description 
TELESCOPES, ANEROIDS, BAROMETERS, etc. 


THE 


¥. 








Price complete in case, 


10s. 6d. | } 


Larger size, 


17s. 6d. 


SMALLEST 
PRACTICAL 
TELESCOPE. 


Only 13 inch Iong. 





Write for Catalogue “Z” ' 
FREE FROM 


THE LONDON STEREOSCOPIC CO., 
106 & 108, Regent St, London, W.; and 54, Cheapside, E.C. 
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What 
the 
Judge 
said! 


**Losing your 
temper through 
Rheumatism is no 
excuse. You should 
wear an ANTI- 
RHEU-GEM_ RING.’’ 










THE ONLY GENUINE 


RINGS THAT CURE 


RHEUMATISM & NEURALGIA. 


Most artistic patterns in plain, chased, or Gem set gold. Their 
Patented scientific construction gives out Force that cures or 
effectually relieves. 

Amongst our Patrons are :—The Prince of Siam, the Persian Am- 
bassador, P rs hioness of Huntley, Countesses of Cavan, Caledon, 
Cowley, hester, Dudley, Denbigh, Granard, Viscountess 
Hereford, ¢ urls of Devon, Carnwath, Lords Greville, Kilmorey, 
etc. pte. SS 
Latest Testimonial from the Profession. 

o.N. F—— E .. B.A., MB. ,M.Ch., B.A.0. Dub. 1876; L.M.T.C. 
ub. and Guy’ 8. 

“My Rheumatism, from which I suffered agonies, has entirely 
disappeared, In all honesty I must put my ‘deliverance’ down to 
your ring.” 

Thousands of other Testimonials, Write To-Day for Free Booklet. 
THe ANTI-RHEU-GEM CO., BIRMINGHAM. 














BY ROYAL WARRANT ae, MAKERS TO THE KING. 


THE PATENT BORAX CO,LTD.. WORKS. BIRMINCHAM 

















ANGLOAMER PENS MADE IN THE WORLDS BRG 
“EST PEN FACTORY, THE YEARLY CAPACITY OF WHICH IS 
EQUAL TO A NUMBER OF ANGLOAMER PENS, WHICHIF PLAC 
ED ON END.WOULD FORM MONUMENTS TOTHE HONOUR 
OF THE GREATEST BRITISH FOUNTAIN PEN TOWERING 
BESIDE & ABOVE EVERY HIGH MOUNTAIN OF THE WORLD. 



























CURZON LLOYD &MACGREGOR C? LIVERPOOL Si.o23d 6% 








LIFE-SIZE DOLL FREE! 


You can get this Famcus Life-size Doil absolutely free by sel- 
(TRADE MARK only ten packages of SHY- 
REGISTERED) 
Also free gift 
of t d 


N AL L, the Electric Polishing 
Fabric, at 6d. per package. 
Sometning new for cleaning and 
polishing Jewellery and Silver- 
ware, &c., without the use of 
powder. paste, or liquid. Sells 
at sight. Write to-day and we 
will send you the Fabric post 


Dolis with all 
orders re- 
ceived men- 











tioning .his P paid. ‘When sold, send us 
paper. S > the money (ss.) and we will 
a \, send you post free this Life- 
‘ yn size Doll, which is 2$ fees 
Foo As fA high, and can wear baby's 
vlOe ne \ < es. When stufied this 
will f F These 3 \ Doll is an exact repro- 
an fi f - ' Juction i 

now fit | ‘| & Dolls can -: eae a in —— of 
Dollie. | 4 now be a hand-painted Frencn 
J x mit atid ¥ creat.on done on extra 
J obtained \ am heavy cloth 
J all the | that will not 
year \ \ ss tear. The 
4 ' orkmanship 

round ; ae 2° 


is pertcct, the 
colour effects 
f y the very fin- 


est. The Doll 


R | /] J is intended to be 
¥ ‘ stufted. It is this 
J Century's model of 
: the old - fashioned 
Rag Doll that Grandma 
used to make and would 
make Grandma open her 
eyes in wonder. Dollie is 
printed with Fair Hair, Rosy 
Cheeks, Brown Eyes, Kid- 
coloured Body, Red Stock- 
ing id Blick Shoes, and 
will stand alone. If Mamma 
can give one of baby’s out- 
grown dresses that her little daughter can put on and off, button 
and unbittun to her heart's desire, the Life-size Doll will live in 
that childs memory long after childhood’s days have passed. 
If you do not cire to sell our goods, we will send 
the Life-size Doll, wi h two 9-in. Dolls, post free on 
re eip* of 2/- postal order. (Foreign Orders must be accom- 
panied by 6d. extra, and remittances made by P.O.O. _ A single 
packet of SHY- NALL sent post free on receipt of 6d. Wholesale 
erms on application. 
Adérem—-SEY- NALL CHEMICAL CO. (Doll yo, 
75, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C. 








SPECIAL DEPOT, BRIDGE & CO., 92, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 





have grown into celebrity during these later years. 


COMPLETION OF MR. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S HISTORY. 
NOW READY. 2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 245. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


From the Diamond Jubilee, 1897, to the Accession of King Edward VII. 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY. a i a ini ; 
includes in the volumes a retrospect of the important changes which the reign of Queen Victoria 
sa dee nails life, the literature, art, and science of that period, the changes which have come about in the 
habits and the manners of the time; and he describes also the leading characteristics of the men and women who 








As Revealed in his Writings. 


2 Vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 21s. ret. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS 
By PERCY FITZGERALD. 


“It isa pleasant chat. The clippings, made from many volumes and brought together in one, cast new sidelights 
upon Dickens's character, invariably with the effect of endearing him more than ever to his disciples.”—Punch. 


With Portraits and Facsimiles. 








Crown 8vo, buckram, 6S. net. 


LOVE’S CROSS-CURRENTS: A Year's Letters. 


A THIRD IMPRESSION of 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 





MR. SWINBURNE’S TRAGEDIES. 


Collected Edition, in course of publication, in 5 crown 8vo 
Vols. Uniform with the “COLLECTED POETICAL WO..KS.” Gs. net each Vol., or 30S. net for the 5 Vols. 
(Subscript‘ons can be accepted only for Comp'ete Sets.) 








ESSAYS OF TRAVEL 5 = 
TALES AND FANTASIES - = 
THE ART OF WRITING -— - 


THREE NEW VOLUMES BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt tops. 6s, each. 


- = By R. L. STEVENSON. 
- = By R. L. STEVENSON. 
- «= By R. L. STEVENSON. 





PRAYERS WRITTEN AT VAILIMA BY R. L. STEVENSON. 


Post 8vo, half-cloth. Is, net. 








MR. BUDGETT MEAKIN’S NEW BOOK. 
IN THE PRESS. With 24 full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 128. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN MOROCCO. 
By BUDGETT MEAKIN, Author of ‘‘ The Land of the Moors.’’ 

Mr. Budgett Meakin is already well known as the author of a comprehensive trilogy upon the History, Geography, 
and Ethnography of Morocco, three volumes which are recognised as standard works upon their respective subjects. 
In his new book, “ Life in Morocco,” the subject is dealt with in a more i 
of native life being introduced as wellas pen sketches; in this way valeabie sidelights on current events are obtained. 


opular and picturesque manner, narratives 








| NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. | 








A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 
By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘‘Stingaree,” etc. 6s. 
“* Raffles’ is an adept at burglary who has had few 
equals, and these adventures of his in modern society 
have a freshness and verve that will keep their vitality 
up when most of his more pretentious rivals have gone 
to the limbo of the fourpenny box.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE FREEMASONS. 
By L. 8. GIBSON. 6s. 
“‘A remarkably clever novel. We have no hesitation 


in saying that there are few living novelists who could 
have written it.”—Ladies’ Field. 














THE SPECULATIONS 
OF JOHN STEELE. 


By ROBERT BARR, Author of “A Prince of 
Good Fellows.” 6s. 


DILYS. 
By F. E, PENNY, Author of ‘The Sanyasi.” 6s. 
“* Dilys’ is adelightfulcharacter, .. . Aninteresting, 
powerful, and exciting story. . . . The more one sees 0! 
Dilys, the more one is delighted with her.”—Standard. 











MAURICE. 

By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith.” 6s. 

“‘A wonderful power of vivid description. The two 
colliery disasters tol!owing one another in quick succes- 
sion towards the close of the book bring home to the 
reader more clearly than anything but personal experience 
could do the horrors which the toilers beneath the earth 
face every day.”—Court Journal. 


SACRED AND PROFANE LOVE. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘The Grand 
Babylon Hotel.” 6s. 


“A supreme triumph.”—Chronicle. 











THE AMETHYST BOX. 


By ANNA KATHARINE GREEN, Author of ‘The 
Millionaire Baby.” 6s. 





THE WATERS OF DESTRUCTION. 
By ALICE PERRIN, Author of “‘ The Stronger 
Claim,” etc. 5 

‘‘ An effective piece of work. . . . This glimpse of the 
story is far from exhausting its claim. . . . There are 
few pages which do not bear witness to her faculty for 
keen and humorous observation.”—7imes. 














SO LIKE A WOMAN. 
By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 6s. 
“Mr. Fenn has long known how to engage and hold 
the attention of the novel-reading public, and bis latest 


book deserves the cordial welcome it will get.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 





LONDON: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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THE 


HUNGRY & SUFFERING POOR. 


Dear Sir,—The distress among the Poor is so widespread 
and serious that I earnestly ask you for aid for The Salvation 
Army’s great Relief and Social Work on their behalf. 6000 
are being sheltered nightly. Many hundreds are found work 
daily. Soup and bread are distributed in the midnight hours 
to some 1000 homeless wanderers. ‘Temporary 
workshops for the unemployed have been established. 
Our great Social Work for men, women, and children, 
for the characterless and the outcast—the largest 
and oldest organised effort of its kind in the country 
—also greatly needs help. £10,000 is required 
before Christmas Day. Gifts may be made to any specific section 
or home, and will be employed accordingly. Can you please 
send us something to keep the work going? Please address 
cheques, crossed Bank of England (Law Courts Branch), to 
me at 101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


The Breadwinner ! [on 


(Mrs. BRAMWELL Boortnr), 


“> OUR SAILORS, 3 


THE 


ROYAL ALFRED 
AGED MERCHANT SEAMEN’S INSTITUTION 


Appeals for your kind help to maintain its 650 Inmates and Out-Pensioners, and to relieve the 
HUNDREDS OF POOR AND AGED APPLICANTS. 
Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., K.T., ete. 
Bankers: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK, LTD., Birchin Lane, E.C. 
Secretary: J. BAILEY WALKER. Office: 58, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
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CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


HOMES for WAIFS & STRAYS 


Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Patron of the ‘Children’s Union”: H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


Although over 11,000 children have been rescued, and there are now 
nearly $500 under the Society’s care (in Small Homes or boarded-out), 
there are hundreds of others, homeless and friendless, waiting for help. 


PLEASE HELP US TO HELP THEM. 


Contributions, however small, will be gratefully accepted by the Secretary, 


Rev. E. de M. RUDOLF, SAVOY ST., LONDON, W.C. 
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r E> a - 
sample JANI COLE 
PREC =aN NUPLEX:RECORDS 


A REVOLUTION IN RECORDS. 
Every disc talking-machine user should send at once for a Free Sample of 
the Nicole Duplex Record. In writing send Six Stamps for cost of postage, 

aes packing, and New Catalogue. Nicole Duplex Records are 3/6 each, 
0-in. Records, and 1/6 each, 7-in. Records. But there isa Record on each side, which 
makes them nearly half as cheap again as other Records—two Records for the 
price of one, Write for Sample to NICOLE FRERES, Ltd. (Dept. 1), 21, Ely Place, Holbora, E.C 
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‘Is your pencil a 
4KOITINOOR 


} ° » SG 9 
# = =an imilafion: 
Pa (COH-I-NOOR PENCILS are 4d. each, 3/6 per doz., 
everywhere. Of Stationers, Artists’ Colourmen, 
Photographic Dealers, etc. Booklet Free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12, Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


ALWAYS 
RELY 
ON A 


Wattuam Wateu. 


The lontined feature of this watch is 
its marvellous accuracy. Carefully 
designed, skilfully put together by 
itked and expert workers, the 
altham Watch has won its sterling 
reputation by sheer merit. 








If your Jeweller does not stock Waltham Watches, write us 

and learn where to obtain them, and at the same time we 

will be pleased to forward you, post free, Booklet No. 10, 
describing the higher grades of Waltham Watches. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON (Wholesale only to the Trade), 
125, High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 




















The tiniest bit produces a most brilliant polish. There 
is nothing like it. The best of all aids to reflection. 


Sold Everywhere. Pastein Tins. Liquid in Cans. 
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f THE 


GREAT 
BICYCLE IMPROVEMENT 





This is the Royal Sunbeam’s Little Oil Bath, with the 
Variable Speed-gear running in it. These Inventions 
have given a new impetus to cycling. They make the 
Royal Sunbeam run as on velvet, and give its rider an 
easy gear for hard work and a high gear for easy work. 
New Illustrated Catalogue No. 6 sent post free on application to the Maker— 
JOHN MARSTON, LTD., Sunbeamland, WOLVERHAMPTON, 


The largest private firm of Cycle Makers. Estab. 1790- 


These Bicycles will be exhibited at the Stanley Cycle Show, Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, from Friday, November 17th, to Saturday, November 25th, at Stand No. 123. 
Special arrangements have been made for fully explaining the many unique features 
about them free of charge, to all members of the public who may call at the Stand. 


THE MORNING DIP! 





























The Morning Dip is good, but infinitely 
better is the Evening Thermal Bath. 
The ‘‘GEM”"’ THERMAL BATH is the 
most powerful curative agent—the most 
potent health-builder known to medical 
Science. It cleanses inwardly as well 
as outwardly, giving to man, woman, and 
child the vivacity and beauty born of good 
health. And it is pleasant; it is delightful ; 
you enjoy it in your own room. 100-page 
book free.—The GEM SUPPLIES CO., Ltd. 
(Dept. 14), I2I, Newgate Street, London. 











NEURALGIA, HEADACHE, TOOTHACHE, and all NERVE 
PAINS, are quickly cured by ZOX. Certified as safe 
and free from any injurious substance. 


.—Two Sample Powders will be sent free to any one 
sending stamped addressed envelope (mention PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE), ZOX Powders can be obtained at Chemists’, 

Stores, etc., at 1/- and 2/6 per Box, or post free from 


THE ZOX CO., 11, Hatton Garden, LONDON, E.C. 
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1S 
ABSOLUTELY 
PRE-EMINENT 


o TH ss 








Delicacy of Touch, 
Control of Expression, 


Clearness of the 
Melody and Softness 
of the Accompaniment, 


Promptness of 
Time Regulation, and 


Ease of Operation. 


The Great Musician, 


Sir Avcust Manns 


(speaking of the 
CECILIAN), said :— 


p '* 7 have never heard 
FRFECT a machine produce 
) music like that. Tt 
| [ANO ONG ER expressed all the deli- 


cate nuances of the 





skilled musician, and 
the quality of tone 
was beautiful.” 


EVERY ONE WITH A SOUL FOR MUSIC, 


Whether busily engaged or with ample leisure, NEEDS 


“The : Cecilian,” 


THE PERFECT PIANO-PLAYER. 


It is acknowledged to be the highest development in mechanism 
designed for the modern style of Pianoforte Playing. It 
produces effects which cannot be obtained with any other 
instrument. The World’s best music is arranged for THE 
CECILIAN. ‘The Catalogue contains thousands of selections 
of the most perfectly arranged compositions. Send posi-card 
for Catalogues, and full particulars, to Dept. P.M.— 
FARRAND ORGAN C “ . We Fer sey ot St., Regent St., London, 
9 alx, Paris. w 
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There is no better or more 
useful gift than a ‘‘SWAN.’’ 
None can question its suitability. It 

























is dainty and elegant in appearance— 
thoroughly reliable and will last for years. 


PPA PPB BPP PP PPP PPP PPP PPO 
Mr. H. LABOUCHERE of “ Truth.” 

“Your ‘Swan’ Pen was recommended to me by a friend, 
who showed me one which he had used for over two years 
without its getting out of order. On this I tried one, and have 
every reason to be perfectly satisfied with it.” 


Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER, 
Editor of “The Sphere.” 
“My ‘Swan’ Fountain Pen has become an absolute 
necessity of life to me.” 


“SWAN” 


Fountain 
Pens 


THE VERY BEST. THE ACKNOWLEDGED BEST. 


Can be had of all Stationers, in three sizes: 
10/6, 16/6, & 25/- up to £20. 


Any Hand Suited. Every PeniGuaranteed, 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
79 & 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Branches: 93, Cheapside, E.C.; 95a, Regent Street, London, W. ; 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester; and at Paris and New York. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 








Nad NVMS 3H1L 
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OTHER FAMOUS HOMES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Edited by A. H. MALAN. 


With about 200 Illustrations, and handsome cover 
design. Royal 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, gilt top, uncut 
edges, 2Is. net. 





















CONTENTS: 
WOLLATON HALL, DUNROBIN CASTLE, 
DUNVEGAN CASTLE, STONELEIGH, 

CASTLE BROMWICH, DALKEITH PALACE, 
OSTERLEY PARK, ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT, 
CLUMBER, STOWE, 

AUDLEY END, CASTLE HOWARD. 





This Sumptuous Volume contains descriptions of Twelve of 
the Famous Homes of Great Britain. Among the writers 
are the following: 







LADY MIDDLETON, ELIZABETH J. SAVILLE, 

COUNTESS OF BRADFORD, THE HON. MARY CORDELIA LEIGH, 
LORD RONALD SUTHERLAND GOWER, LORD HENRY SCOTT, 

THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY, MAJOR THE HON. JOHN ST. AUBYN, 
THE DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE, JOHN ORLANDO HARTES, 


and A. H. MALAN,. 


Full Prospectus will be sent on application. 










G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON; and NEW YORK. 
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OUR SPECIAL £10 10s. SUITES 


ow EASY PAYS @ Boo SS es eee 


Sent Carriage Free to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. ; 






















Money re 
turned 
in full if not 
perfectly 


satisfactory. 













The “Beresford” Suite consists of 
Wardrobe, 3 ft. 6 in. wide and nearly 7 ft. high, 
with large fuall-len¢th hich!y-polished mirror, 
beveled edg arved panels, and large 
drawer unc veath; Dressing Table 
beautiful » Bevelled Mirre 
Drawers small Drawers, and 2 extra 
la ones: Washstand, fitted with fine 
Sicilian eee Slab, double row of 
Majolics s in ck 
board wader rneath, 
Cane-Seated Chairs ar 
with the Suite. Th's Li 
is supplied in American 
nut, Satin Walnut, Mahogany, or 
nd is solid throughout, 
ticle being well polished by 
hand Jabour. In ordering 
wood required. NOTE.- 
sions, height, and width of this Suite are 
c'early and correct'y stated, consequently 
purchasers know exactly what they are Duy ing. 


The *‘Norman”’ Suite can be had in our 
artistic “ Kaldie” Saddlebags, and _ suitable 
Velvet Borders. It can be had in 
Crockett’s Crocodile Grain, best quality 
English Leather Cloth, i i y 
embossed figured Velvet, backs in 
each instance being padded = with 
same material. The Suite consists of 
Couch, with our apeoy en Seroll 
Pillow Head, 2 E ‘hairs, both 
with Arms, and 4 Small Chairs, all 
being mounted on sound quality 
brass castors, and every article 
well polished and uphois at in 
a thorough workmanlike manner 
and all spring-se d. Can be had 
in either Walnut, Oak, or Mahogany. 
Solid throughout. [Extra small 
chairs can be had at One Guinea each. 
Money returned in full if not 
perfectly satisfactory. 



























































Whether you are furnishing 
or not, it will pay you to write 
for our fully ///ustrated Descrip- 
tive Catalogue, Price List, ete. Sent 
Post spe = costs you = and 
1 save you pounds. 


GLOBE 


FURNISHING COMPANY 


Dept, P., Pembroke Place, 
LIVERPOOL. 
BRANCH: Ainsworth 
Street, Blackburn. 
Bankers: London 
City and Mid- 
land Bank, 
Ltd. 



















































































Fw “ Dulverton Suite.—Wardtrobe, $ft. Gin. wide, over ‘ 
7ft. high, Both doors contain full-length Re flecting Mirror > 

of British Crystal Bevelled Plate Glass. Two s The “ Osborne” Drawing Room Suite.—Descriprion 
compartments, and large-size drawer. Dressing st, 3ft. Settee (really a Sofa and Settee combined), pair of Easy Chairs, 
wide; Dressing Mirror, 24in. by 16in., and attached are the of the fashionable and comfortable tub shape, and 4 Small Chairs. 
essentially useful and fashionable Reflex Swing Mirrors. The The frames are of solid Mahogany, no veneer, facing, or 
Washstand, also 3ft. 6in. wide, wided with a double back staining being used, handsomely and delicately carved cabriole 

























and topin St. Anne’s Black or Roose Royal Marble, and eminently legs, the three large pieces being mounted ‘on castors. Up 
useful Shaving Glass. The whole Suite is made solid through- ho'stered in the best possible manner. Covered in absolutely 
out in thoroughly ened American Black Walnut, Satin the finest silk tz apestry, in various shades, and finished with tassels 





Walnut, Oak, or Mahogany—no veneer of any kind being used. to match. The nes are hand-polished, finished Chippendale. 
Two Chairs are included i the Suite. A stylish Suite, first. class style and workmanship, and although 


TE.—The dimensions, height, and width of this Suite are produced at an economical price, nothing has been sacrificed to 
clearly and correctly stated, consequently purchasers know exactly cheapness, and it combines the best of style, workmanship, and 
what they are buying. ° material, together with general excellence and beauty of dets ail 


OUR SPECIAL £15 15s. SUITES 


or EASY PAYMENTS 0f 22 25 cova: ana 26 ‘monthly payments ot 100 6d 


\ Sent Carriage Free to any Railway Station in the United Kingdom. 
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For the boy’s toy vessel and for the 
man’s great ship 


SECCOTINE 


IS THE ADHESIVE) 

















Weymouth, April 25, 1903. 
Dear Sirs, 

It is quite true that “ we used Seccotine in 
the repairs to spinnaker boom of Shamrock 
TIL, the results being, as far as we can judge, 
quite satisfactory.” 

Yours truly, 


COSENS & CO., Ltd. 


A Sixpenny Tube will do a 
great deal. Seccotine requires 
no melting or other prepara- 

tion; it is always ready. Or 
On Sale Everywhere. 


MCCAW, Let. 
STEVENSON # ~-X 

& ORR, Lid, ff :. 
BELFAST i 


and 
LONDON. 





Why Suffer 


from Rheumatism 


when there is @ natural, sure and positive 
means of relief within easy reach. 

Mo more doctors’ bills; no more failures 
through wrong treatment if you try our §)- 


ery drop of “medicine you take lowers 
Bisctric- 


} every particlo of 
re seh gaises it. 


RHEUNATISN<--- 
attacks joints and muscles, causing stiff- 
ness and pain. It is generally due to uric 
ecid in the blood. The electric current 
the uric acid; freshens the 
auzaans the ay 
muscles t 


Qui 
00d) the pain; 
igh IgE 
activity. 


OUR OPFRR--- 
We will send you .@ booklet illustrated 
from life,-~ post free. It explains how 
to apply the current. 
We will send appar- 
atus as illustrated 
postfree on receipt 
of 9/6 and allow 10 
Gays trial. We re- 
fund your money if 
= are not satis- 


Sead for free booklet: to-day. 
The British Electric Medical Co., 
1039 Syron House, Fleet Street, 
LONDON, E.0. 
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FOR 
PRICES. 


A Blend of the 
FINEST Tobaccos. 
Sold at 2/- per }-Ib. Tins by al 
Tobacconists. 

Sample Tin, 2s. 2d. post free, 
and name of nearest Agent. 


“ The luntin pipe and sneeshin mill 
Are handed round wi’ right guid will,’” 
Sole Manufacturers, —BURNS. 


THOMSON & PORTEOUS 
Edinburgh. 


























IT’S SIMPLY MARVELLOUS 


AND SMARTNESS YOU GET BY A DAIL 


STRETCHER. 

EASES THE PINCH | DRIES WET BOOTS | DOUBLES THE WEAR 
OF TIGHT ROOTS. CORRECT SHAPES OF ALL BOOTS, 
Give Size of Boot and Shape of Toe, = 







All Bootmakers or Stores, a 
or POST FREE, 


3/6 per Pair. A 
LADIES’ & GENTS’. : 
All Fittings. 
Greenwood’s Pat. No, 26303. 


Especially needful for = 
Easier to Fix than any 






Walking, 
PR cna a other. When taken 
ooting an e — ite bers Ready to go in 
ootba * ey again without 
Boots. Folded Flat for Packing, Readjusting. 
COMBINE BOOT-TREE, Ld., ACCRINGTON. 
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NEW 
INVENTION. 


Diseases Banished 
without Drugs. 
SENT ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. 


Write for Special Offer this Month. 
The ‘*Century Thermal” Bath Cabinet gives 


you at home for 14d. each all the marvellous cleansing, 
invigorating, curative effects of the famous ‘Turkish 
Baths. Opens the 7,000,000 skin pores, purifies the 
entire system. Equals Hot Springs, Prevents disease. 
Saves doctors’ bills. Has cured thousands. Nature’s 
drugless remedy for colds, influenza, rheumatism, 
aches, pains, blood and skin diseases, Kidney 
trouble, and most diseases. Guaranteed. 


PHYSICIANS ASTONISHED, 
AND THOUSANDS of grateful users testify to the 
wonderful results obtained. 

Mr. W. B., of Glasgow, invalid for fourteen years, 
baffled best doctors, testifies that it cured him of 
weak heart, sleeplessness, nervous dyspepsia, 
and biliousness. 

Mr. G. A. D., Sussex, afflicted fifteen 
years, and attended by ten different 
doctors, after twelve baths, in six 
weeks, permanently cured Eczema. 
Madame Co .inGe, of Paris, testifies 


Tis 


h ad 
i Ba y 


ay 


+ 


we 

























Inside or Outside Heater, 


it cured her of Bright’s and Kidney disease. 

Mr. R. H., London, S.K., writes as to a complete cure 
of Chronic Catarrh, Indigestion, and Constipa- 
tion, in his own case, and Dropsy in his wife’s case. 

Rev. W. W., Salop; Rev. A. W., Gt. Yarmouth ; 
Rev. T. E. S.C., Lancs.; Rev. J. W. D., Walsall; 
Rev. O. H., Mountain Ash; and hundreds of others, 
recommend the ** Century Thermal” highly for the cure 
of Bright’s Disease, Lumbage, Sciatica, Rheu- 
matism, Bronchitis, Gout. 

r. G. W.S., of Manchester, afflicted for years, was 
cured of nervous prostration, headaches, in- 
digestion, insomnia, and mental exhaustion. 

Mr. J. W. F., of Bury, testifies that it did his wife 
more good in five weeks than two years’ doctoring. 
Cured her of blood poisoning, and others of 
lumbago and influenza. 

Mrs. O. L., of Kensington, after suffering for years, 
and being a total invalid from Rheumatic Arthritis, 
spending pounds on doctors’ bills and visits to Buxton, 
was completely cured after using the ‘Century 
Thermal.’ 

Hundreds of others testify to marvellous cures. 
WRITE TO-DAY and get our Free Illustrated Book, 

No. 432, and testimonials from 
hundreds of delighted people. Mention ‘THe Pau 
favL MaGazine.” 

Don’t think you can’t afford it. Write us, and we'll 
make you such a proposition as to enable you to pos.ess 
a “Century Thermal ” free of all cost to yourself. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET, Ltd. 
(Dept. 432), 203, Regent St., London, W. 














FERRER RS CS RRS 
Breakfast Makes the Man. 


“PERFECTION” BACON 
Makes the Breakfast. 


PRICES : 


(Carriage Paid) 
PERFECTION BACON. 
Smoked for 70/- 
61b. » » §/2 
121lb. Unsmoked ,, Q9/- 
6lb. ” » 4/9 
PERFECTION HAMS. 
12ib. Smoked for 70/- 
6lb. ” » &3 
121lb Unsmoked,, 9/- 
6lb. ” » 4/9 


PERFECTION ROLL BACON. 





BEES’ 








BER 








#Vv7702 


Sey onvv wove 


14lb. Smoked for 9/- 
71b. ” » 49 
141b, Unsmoked ,, le 


7b. » » 43 


The 
Most Delicious 
In the World. 


PERFECTION 


BACON 


Delivered Dainty and Fresh Direct 
from the Curers. 


VERY FEW PEOPLE are able to secure 
really good bacon from their local dealer, 
and housewives will welcome the opportunity 
to buy direct from the Curers the daintiest and 
most delicious bacon the world can produce. 
The Distinctive Quality and fine flavour of 

*‘ Perfection’’ Bacon are inimitable. 


Extracts from Unsolicited Testimonials : 











“Perfection” Bacon IS_the most delicious in 
the world. If you should not think so, we will 
willingly return your money. Send your order 
to-day, and the bacon will be sent you to-morrow, 
carriage paid, 
Colonial and Forelgn Orders receive special attention, 


BINGHAM & TAYLOR, 


PENGE. SUNDERLAND. 
“You have hit the right “The two hams you sent 
word to describe your bacon were very nice indeed. 
—‘ Perfection.’ Please repeat Kindly send two more, lean.” 
ES MANCHESTER. , 
ATHLONE. **We were quite delighted 
“Bacon very satisfactory. with the last, It is indeed 
Send three 12ibs. for friends | Perfection. 
to whom I have recom- HEANOR, 
mended it. “Your bacon gave every 
satisfaction.” 
CARDIFF. ae 
“Your Bacon was greatly PERTH. 4 NY 
raised by all who tasted “Send me same quantity Ba 
t, and I hone to send you and quality as supplied 
further orders.” before.” 


acon Curers, 
(T Dept.), Fitzalan Market, SHEFFIELD. 


Bookl “Good Bacon.” It 
FREE. tsivataboct” Perfection” Sacon and Hams 


RRS GSR ARIS 
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A GREAT SCHOOL. 


eee Public Men describe 


Pitman’ . 
Metropolitan School 


‘*A great School, oii modern teaching 
methods ensure the brilliant successes 
which its students achieve.”’ . . . 


COMPLETE 
COMMERCIAL 
CURRICULUM 


AT INCLUSIVE QUARTERLY FEES. 
Attendance Daily, 10 to 4. 




















Students may also take separate 
Subjects : 
Shorthand, Book - keeping, 
Handwriting, Arithmetic, 
Business Methods, Languages, 
’ Typewriting, etc., 


AT FIXED FEES. 


LARGE EVENING SCHOOL, and Popular CIVIL 
SERVICE and CORRESPONDENCE SECTIONS. 





All Efficient Students nts placed in Suitable Appointments 
without Fee. 2000 Vacancies at Disposal Annually. 


PITMAN’S NEW PROSPECTUS, 64 pages illustrated, sent 
st free.—Address (mentioning No. 2), The Secretary, 
Pitman’ ’s Metropolitan School, Southampton Row, London, W.C. 








Why 
Wolsey ! 





E have now been making Wolsey 
Unshrinkable Underwear for many 
years. To-day we are making it better 
than ever. No pains are spared and no 
detail which could possibly add to your 
satisfaction is omitted from garments 
bearing our trade mark. 

For comfort—get Wolsey ; for lasting 
quality—get Wolsey ; for style and fit, for 
the purest wool, for its scrupulous, 
cleanliness, and for health—get Wolsey. 

Wo'sey garments never shrink, should 
they do so, we cheerfully replace free. 

Of all outfitters. For men, women, 
and children. But, be careful you do get 
Wolsey, your comfort is then assured. 


Our beautiful book (No, 46) 
will please you It may be 
had_ free from The Wolsey 
Underwear Co., Leicester, 


WOLSEY 
UNSHRINKABLE 
UNDERWEAR 


= 


(Gal 


UNSHRIPRABLE 






























( There is nothing better than 
“LA BRILLANTINE” 


METALLIC POWDER. 


As used by the Army, the 
London Fire Brigade, &c. 
Sold everywhere. 
In Boxes, Gd. & 1s. 
Proprietors— 
J. F. BAUMGARTNER & CO. 


(P.M. 74, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 
The decree 


oon iven of 
the little Me be as the 


finest shaving imple- 
ment in the world | is 
confirmed in thousands 
of testimonials. The 
“*Mab ” is rapidly super- 
seding the big clumsy 
razors hitherto used. Do 
not accept any not bear- 
ing the registered eons 
Mark, “The Mab,” o 

you will be esapaloied. 


Black Handle .. 2/6 
Ivory ” ee 6 
PAIR IN CASE. 
Black, 7/6; Ivory, 9/6 
Sent post free same day as 
derec 


ore f° 
The ‘‘Mab” Triple Strop, 1 


‘*“MAB?? <a 
73, Newhall Street, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


| For 
Metals 

especially 
Brass 








each. 
































GRAND PRIZES: 
PARIS, 1889 & 1900, ST. LOUIS, 1904. 

















REGINA CREAM, 
REGINA VIOLET, and WHITE REGINA. 
**COURT’”’ in 24 Varieties. 


in Four Varieties: REGINA, 








iM, 
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WILKINSON 
RAZORS. 


Made by the King’s Sword Cutlers. 


New Patent 


ROLLER SAFETY SHAVER. 


USEFUL 


Xiao 


Presents 








BILLIARD TABLES 


|. EVERYBODY. 


The Bed is of thick 
Slate, thoroughly sea- 
soned and with perfectly 
flat ground = surface, 
covered with superfine 
West of England Cloth, 
mounted on stout Mahogany Frame, fixed with adjust- 
able Screw Feet, by the aid of which a perfect level can 
always be obtained. The Cushions are mounted with 
the best frost-proof rubber, new low pattern. Six 
screw top Brass Pocket Plates with strong Cord Nets. 
Well leathered, French polished, and finished in a 
first-class manner. The Accessories supplied include 
two Slide Mahogany Marking Boards surmounted with 
ornamental pediment polished to match Table, two 
Ash Cues, Spirit Level, Chalks, Tips, Wafers, good 
Rest, Rules of the Game, and Three large Ivory 
or Crystalite Balls. 
fr.in. ft.in. £ s. d. 































310 X 2 1 2176 or 15/- deposit and 5 monthly payments of 10/- 

44X24 83 500rb- » 1» 6 ww ” 10/- Single Shaver, in case... ie .£0 8 6 
410 X 2 7 3126 or 15/- * » 7 ” v 10/. > - 

5 4X210 4 500r17%6 » » & « “ 10 Shaver and two extra blades, inleathercase 1 0 O 
64X34 5 000rm- . » 9 w ” 10/. Shaver and four extra blades : 176 

7 4X 310 7 00 or 30/- ae ae ap oe 13/- -s : 

8 4X 4 410 00 or 40/- “i a, ee sa 19 Shaver and six extra blades... _ a Le 

9 4X 411 13 100 or 50/- os « 3 ve 21/8 : 

10 4X 5 41616 0 or 70/- 12 25/ By return of post on receipt of P.O.O. to Drew & 


Carriage Paid. On Approval. Our Risk, - 
Billiard & Dining-Room Tables Combined from £7 10s. 


Full-size Tables complete from 30 gns. to £100. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
SEE OUR TABLES before ordering elsewhere, Large Stock, 


EMPIRE BILLIARD CO., 


755, Old Kent Road, LONDON, S.E. 


Sons, Piccadilly Circus (Estd. 1844); John Pound 
& Co., 67, Piccadilly, 211, Regent St., and 81, Leaden- 
hall St., E.C.; Mappin & Webb, Ld., 158, Oxford St., 
220, Regent St., and 2, Queen Victoria St., E.C. ; or any 
Cutlers, Hairdressers, Silversmiths, Stores, etc. Write 


for Catalogue. 

WILKINSONS, LTD., §27;,°wort..® 
27, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.w. 

SHEFFIELD CUTLERY AND PLATE, FRESH FROM THE FINISHERS’ 


HANDS, at Great Saving in Cost. 
Sound quality. Splendid finish. Hotels supplied. Special attention to Export Orders and Re-plating. 
SOLID IMPROVED NICKELS! OF ANY OF 


SOLID HARD WHITE BONE 
eee omaeges \ AMPLEStricse coons Sagem arn 

3 POST FREE °“APPROVAL AST STEELBLADES 

y ONDERFUL'7-EA JPOT, 
\ lial Ns 

TO WEAR WHITE SN Ui Foc 
THROUGHOUT FREE bd le: 





























r 






4 


Any quantity supplied post ree. 
aaafysog pajggns uazop-/JoH 





Execrro PLaten With Rea. Suverd 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE, Full Size. Strong & Elegant. Hand Engraved. ‘ALL GOODS POST FREE. 
The Christian Commonwealth, March 15th, 1388, says: “‘ We can honestly say we are surprised that such articles can be supplied at so small a cost. 
The table knives (6/- doz.) are both strong and handsome, and would be cheap at double the price. The same remark applies to the nickel silver.” 


WM. CHEETHAM, Gen. vranager, Money returned or Goods exchanged if not approved. Cheques crossed ‘* Sheffield Union Bank.” 
SHEFFIELD GOODS MANUFACTURING SUPPLY COMPANY, P.M. Dept., Havelock Works, Young St., SHEFFIELD. 


Medical Opinion recognises this as the Best Cod-liver Oil produced. 
66 





99 The beneficial action 

of Cod-liver Oil depends 
Fhe largely on the ease with 
which it can be assimi- 
lated. 


“ The “Allenburys” Cod- 
liver Oil is made by spe- 


cial and distinct proces- 


‘ : ea ses and can be borne and 
“TItis a great boon to get such an oil.'’ Practitioner. digested when ordinary 


‘ ’ ro ; Cod-liver Oil i 3 
‘No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.’’ Medical Press. s refused 


Of Chemists in }, } & 1 Pint Bottles in Cartons bearing the Trade Marks “Allenburys” and a Plough. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
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) Inventions : 


for 
the Deaf. 


The MASSACON 
and ACOUSTICON 


The latest inventions of 
M. R. HurtcuHinson. 


No instrument genuine not eit 
Mr. Hutchinson’s signature . 


The “ ACOUSTICON ‘ 
enables the deaf to hear. 
The “MASSACON ” 


completes the work of the * Acousticon,” effecting 
in the majority of cases a complete cure of Deafness. 
Call or send for Booklet. 
Free Trial given at 
ACOUSTIC 
PATENTS, 


Ltd., 
20, Bucklersbury, 
LONDON, E.C. 
and 
119, Victoria St., 
Westminster, S.W. 


Or any of our 
Branches. 










































IN 
z, TWO STRENGTHS 


DIAYERS 
NAVY 


MIXTUR 


MILD « MEDIUM 


NALSPERM4IDTIN | 16PERY4IDTIN 
“Ma 5” PER OZ.|44PER OZ gh 
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The Friend of the Family. 
The best friend of the family is good 
health,but good health is impossible unless 
the physical organs are performing their 
functions adequately. Thereisatendency 
in everyone, man or woman, to get run 
down at times, and the best known way 
of keeping in an absolutely healthy con- 
‘dition is, night and morning, to take a little 


WOLFES 


AROMATIC SCHIEDAM 


SCHNAPPS 


which is refreshing as it is beneficial ; it 

stimulates the body without befogging the 

brain; in fact, it is just the aid that nature 

requires to preserve it in good going order 
, + a large Bottie. 


To be had of all Wine and Spirit Merchants, 
Licensed Grocers, &c. 


Wholesale Agents—The FINSBURY DISTILLERY Co., 
: LONDON. 




























pr°PURE HEAT 


WITHOUT SMOKE or SMELL 








CLARK’S Patent HYGIENIC i 


y SYPHON STOVES 





xroducts of combustion are 
Stove. Pure heated air only emitted. 


Supplied to H.M. The King. 


es ae 


Works, Canonbury Road, LONDON, N 





Dr. Harlan’s 
<< 


BEAUTY-CUP _ For the 
ace, . 
MASSAGE arms soay 


__ 
“No woman who owns one 
of these wonderful little Cups 
need have any further fear of 
wrinkles or blackheads.” 

The simplicity of this scien- 
tific system of self-applied 
Massage, and the speed with 
which it clears the complexion, 
are almost beyond belief. A 
Single soothing application of the little Beauty-Cup produce 
remarkable results. i 


pressure, rounds out the chee 
the circulation and feeds fresh, pure bl 


the flesh firm and fair, and the skin soft and satiny, 
unsolicited testimonials. D RLAN’S BEA’ 


4 2/6M. 
Exchange Buildings, SOUTHW. 





.) Address—HIGHWATER 
ARK, 


28 
, Blackheads in many cases are banished in sixty 
seconds. It pumps impurities out of the blood by atmospheric 
c ks, arms and neck, and plumps the 
waste places in the body with Wonderful ra pidity. Acts directly on 
to the tissues, making 
ap trots of 
4 sen 
mail in ow be Pa our Beauty Booklet—to an’ eadrens, 
for 2/1 P.O. (ab /6M.0 LABORA: 
TORY, 6-84, LONDO! 


The heat generated by the ‘*Syphon” 
Stove is Absolutely Pure. No Fumes or 
Smell can pass into the apartment. Ail 
rendered 
innocuous by the automatic action within the 


Of all Ironmongers, Stores, Gas Co.'s, or of 
S. CLARK & CO., Makers, Compton 


Send Post Card for Descriptive 
Booklet, B54, FREE. } 


f’ </— INSURES YOUR COMPLEXION. 
















and 

not without 

arcason. I have 

told you before that I 

can give you a good posi- 

tion with good pay, and I want 

to prove it. Are you interested 
enough? Do you want a good 
salary? If so, investigate this. I 
have qualified thousands of people 
for good positions as Electrical 
Engineers, and in all its branches. 
I can do the same for you. I train 


by fost, direct to your home. 


I Don’t Want You 


to take my word for it. I am wait- 
ing to send you proof, telling proof, 
as to what I can do. A postcard 
from you brings 
book, 
trical or Mechanical 
This talks for me 
A postcard from you will 


money in your pocket. 


to-day my free 


‘© TIlow to become an Elec- 
Engineer.” 
direct to you. 
mean 
Send me 
one to-day for the free book. 


ELECTRICAL ENCINEERING 


Secretary, 
INSTITUTE OF CORRESPONDENCE 
INSTRUCTION, 355, Norwich House, 


Southampton 
LONDON. 


Street, Holborn, 
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Rggvese | pochate of Photos and Stereo re sent on application by, Post for selection 
y part of the World. No deposit required from ae ee le applicants. 
No op Please state requirements. 


A Photo Catalogue, 61 Illu-trations, Threepence post free, or with a specimen Quarto or Cabinet, 
One Shilling post free. Foreign Stamps up to One Shilling i in all are accepted from residents abroad, 


PHOTOS: 


Paris Salon Pictures, Classical Undraped Figures, Secular and Religious Subjects, 
Statuary, Views, Yachts, Actresses, Portraits, Artists’ Life Studies, Children, 
Eastern Types, Animals, Flowers, Fruit, Clouds, Waves. 
Collections from Noted Galleries. 
Prices from Threepence to Fifteen Shillings each. 
CATALOGUE OF OUR CELEBRATED STEREO-SLIDES AND STEREOSCOPES, 





“A WATER 


FLOWER.” Tworence, Post FREE. 

canary ERDMANN & SCHANZ (Estab. 1876), 
folio size, at Canova Terrace, 116, Bedford Hill, Balham Road, London, S.W. 
Two Shillings. Showroom Hours: 10 till 5. Saturdays, ro till 12. 








Fresh fish ready for cooking sent carr. free to your 

__ door in baske ts: 6 lbs. 2s. ; 111bs. 3s. ; 21 lbs. Ss. 

COUPON P.M. Kindly send by return Sample 
Basket of Fish (6 ihe. -) carriage free, for 
which I enclose P.O. 


Address.....+.. 




















\ Wanted. Smith’s Bank, Limited. 





(Established 1879.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.” 


Whooping=-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Influenza, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy which 
fora quarter of a century has earned unqual- 
Face, Profile and Back. ified praise. Restful nights are assurcd at 

If a woman is to be well dressed—if she is to once, 

have a proper idea of the effect of a Costume b»<4 

or Hat—it is essential that she be given the 


opportunity of seeing a reflection of her 
complete figure. 


THE BROT'S MIRROR 


makes this easily possible, By the help of 
this contrivance one is able to get a perfect 
view at one and thse same time of the face, 
profile and back 
It is an Sptiepenanhie complement 
of woman's dress 
Illustrated Catalogue, No. 12, sent free on application to— 
GH. BROT, 89, Faubourg St. Denis, Paris. 
Two Grand Prizes (Hanoi & St. Louis Exhibitions). 
Agents Bankers: The Union of London and 


Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL CHEMISTS. 

Send Postaifor Descrip 

tive Booklet, 

Cresolene Antiseptic 

Throat Tablets for 

the irritated throat, of 

your chemist or from 
us. gd, instamps, 

ALLEN & HANBURYS, Ltd. 

LOMBARD STREET, 

y, LONDON. 
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CAMPBELLS MELODEONS 


PATENT, ARE THE MOST ELECANT AND 
ea USEFUL XMAS GIFT 


They have Organ and Celestial Tone, and Dulcet 
ell Accompaniments. 





NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE. 
4 The Solemn Psalm, the Soul-Stirring Hymn, the 
Cheerful Song, and the Merry Dance can all be 
played on these charming Instruments, 

No knowledge of music required. 


300,000 Testimonials. 











Spec ial ter to Readers of PALL. MALL MAGAZINE, 
Campbell's em” Melodeon we ee Price a 69 
Campbell’s *“ Miniature” Melodeon ‘ 10/9 
Campbell's * Paragon” Melodcon es oe ” 14). 
Campbell’s “Favourite” Melodeon .. 16/6 

Cut this out and send P.O.O. for the amount. Fither sent "carriage 
paid to any address in Great Britain. GREAT BARGAINS. 











Send at once f for Campbell's 1906 Price List of all kinds of MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS; ALKING MACHINES from 6/9 e*ch; 
also 10,000 Gold- Moulded Columbia RECORDS, reduced to 1/- h. 
Send 1d. stamp to CAMPBELL & CO., 116, Trongate, GLAS es 
Established 79 years. N.B.—Beware of Worthless I mitations. 








Keep out the Cold 


and add a dressy touch to 
your appearance by wearing a 


Macleod Vest. 


also for COUGHS, ASTHMA.BRONCHITIS. 
PE gh melt ete., by A “fancy” vest by its brightness 
G. T. CONGREVE. Sixpence post free from makes your appearance distinctive, 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, London, $.£. lifts you from the crowd of sombre 


dressers, and has the advantage of 
ideni k of cl I 
RepORNE BAUER sn ‘eee 


WORLD-RENOWNED 
sa & Honey J ae 





Have one that is warm and made 
from pure materials—a MACLEOD 


VEST. Made of the best wool 
<p> ‘ 
“TRADE mn 1¢ money can buy, back lined with 
MARK Jee Q NY: wool flannel, not dangerous flan- 


nelette as is usual in ready-to-wear 











FOR CHAPS, ROUGHNESS OF SKIN, ETC., vests. Will protect you from chills, 
Occasioned by Cotp or Heat. It Softems and ¢ : 
Improves the Hands, Face, and Skin generally. There are Sixteen styles in a 

FORTY YEARS’ INCREASING DEMAND. MACLEOD VEST, a style for 
Sola by all Chemists and Stores in Metallic Tubes 6d. and Is., “ r ; 
or sent postage free for stamps by Proprietors, your taste. Forty-five sizes, a size 
OSBORNE, BAUER & CHEESEMAN, it you perfectly, Made in a 
Perfumers to Her Late Majesty Queen Victoria, F 
19, Gotven Sauare, Recent St., Lonpon, W. modern factory, sewn with pure silk. 


Your tailor would ask 25/- or 30/- 
for such a quality. 


DON’T SNEEZE! 


You can get rid of your cold by using 


; Price 10/6 & 12/6 
vai MACKENZIE $ Ask your clothier for MACLEOD 
SMELLING BOTTLE VESTS: he can supply you. 


It will Instantly Relieve and Cure 
COLD IN THE HEAD, Write for Style Book, patterns and 


h 
Jjentact, and Reuralgia in the name of nearest agent. 
cert Rem TT AY PEUEE Special sizes at small extra cost for 


Sold by all Chemists and Stores. abnormal figures. 


(ES 
ag) rice oNe swuncinc, 1 | JOHN MACLEOD & CO. 
ced 













worthless imitations and send 14 stamps. It 
will be sent post free from the Proprietors, Dept. H., 


Mackenzie's Cure Depot, Reading 6-8, Rosebery Avenue, London. 
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OF GREAT VALYE IN SICANESS. 


Ff 
A unique and light diet for Invalids and Dyspeptics. 
It is very. sustaining and nourishing, is readily taken by those who 
cannot digest cow’s milk, and is especially useful for the aged. 
be made in a minute, the addition of boiling water only being necessary. 






It can 





In Tins at 1/6 and 3/- of Chemists, &c. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. * 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd.,37, Lombard St., LONDON. 
e@ The “Allenburys” DIET is a food for Adults and is quite distinct 
from the well-known “Allenburys” Foods for Infants. 








BE HEALTHY AND STRONG! 


Adopt Commonsense 
Methods. 





USE THE 


Y/ SAMSON MAGNETIC 
DUMBBELL. 


No re-charging, no clockwork, 
always ready. Lasts a lifetime. 
Kecommended by Physicians, and 
used with great success by Athletes. 


Beneficial for Rheumatism, Sciatica, 

Lumbago, and Nervous Disorders. 

The old hard-work Dumbbell Exer- 
Ja ciser done away with. 


Price fully nickelled, 17/6, 
Guaranteed in every respect. 
Send for Illustrated Book to the 


MAGNETIC DUMBBELL CO. (Dept. 1), 37, Port St., Manchester. 




























SHORTHAND. 


The Sloan-Duployan system saves 
a_ year’s study, and produces the 
highest speed. Awarded 12 Gold 
Medals. Send for Free Illustrated 
Handbock— 


SLOAN -DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND 
COLLECE, RAMSCATE, 


‘ Sufferers}, 


Instant relief in Asthma, Bronchitis, Croup, and 
Whooping Cough by by the use of POTTER’ 
}/- Tins, SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
For FREE SAMPLE send Postcard to 
ba . Artil = Lane, 


CLAR. 
mdon, E. Mention pape 


Instant relief 





If YOU are requiring 
anything in the way 
of Blankets, Sheets, 
Quilts, etc. 


» try our 


21/- Family Bale. Carriage Paid. Marvellous Value. 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Write for our Illustrated Price List of Corsets, Aprons, 
Blouses, Combinations, Curtains, Gloves, Handkerchiefs, 
Underclothing, Umbrellas, etc. We pay carriage to your 
own door, and give some Handsome Bonus Presents in 
addition. Aprons from 94d., Corsets from 2/-, Blouses 
from 2/-, Combinations from 2/8, Undervests from 2/9, 
Blankets from 6/6, Sheets from 3/11, Quilts from 4/6, 
Undervests from 104d., Umbrellas from 2/1, Flannelette 
Nightdresses from 2/10, etc., etc. 


NO COMMON GOODS. 
ASTONISHING VALUE. 
Purchase direct from the Warehouse. 


aLsOo.... 


FLANNELS, 
FLANNELETTE 
and BLOUSE FABRICS. 


LUTAS LEATHLEY & CO. 


(Dept. 21), 
The Warehouse, ARMLEY, LEEDS. 
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Coughs 
Bronchitis 


Weare justified in claiming that for bronchitis 
and winter coughs there is nothing equal to 
Angier’s Emulsion. This remedy has a two- 
fold action. First of all, by its soothing effect 
upon the mucous membraneof the lungs and air 
passages, it relieves the cough and breathing, 
allays the bronchial irritation and promotes 
expectoration. The sccond effect of Angier’s Emulsion is its pronounced 
influence as a general tonic, by which it effectually overcomes the 
systemic depression and builds up the general health and strength. 
Appetite and digestion are improved and a soothing, quieting feeling 
imparted, which, even in the worst cases, affords much comfort to 
the sufferer. If, as soon as cold weather sets in, Angier’s Emulsion 
is taken regularly (even if but once a day at night before retiring) 
it will do much to prevent the usual attack of bronchitis, and, in any 
case, will greatly lessen its severity. Of Chemists, 1/14, 2/9 and 4/6. 


Unsolicited Testimonials. 








FROM REV. DR. TULLY, CHAPLAIN, MAISON 
LAFITTE, FRANCE. 


Having used your Emulsion on several occa- 
sions when suffering from Bronchitis, I beg to 
testify to the immediate relief I always obtained. 
Some time ago I was some weeks in England 
and took the opportunity of recommending it to 
other sufferers, who tried it, and all with like 
result. Especially do I mention the case of one 
old woman who had been in her bed for three 
years from Chronic Bronchitis, and who de- 
clared she had never received such relief from 
any other medicine, and still uses it. 


FROM A DOCTOR. 


Dear Sirs,—A short time ago I prescribed 
Angier's Emulsion to an e'derly lady for a very 
severe racking cough of a bronchial character. 
She has continued the Emulsion ever since, and 
the cough has entirely gone. Moreover, she is re- 
cuperating to such an extent that she is actually 

aining flesh and is looking ever so much better. 
he takes a tablespoonful night and morning. 


(Signed) , L.F.P.S. & L.M. 


“IT GIVES INSTANT RELIEF.” 


Aladdin Company, Grand Theatre, Nelson. 

Dear Sirs,—I wrie to tell you of the wonder- 
ful benefits I have derived from Angier’s Emul- 
sion. A better medicine for a cold, sore throat, 
or bad chest I have never tried. It gives instant 
relief. I now always take a dose before each 
performance, never being without a bottle in my 
dressing room. (Signed) C. W. WOLRAM. 











A FREE SAMPLE 


on receipt of 3d. for postage. 
THE ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., 





FROM A NURSE. 
Kirchen Road, West Ealing. 

Dear Sirs,—I have derived so much berefit 
from Angier’s Emulsion that I feel I ought to 
testify to its worth. I have taken it regularity for 
some weeks and I am now quite cured of a very 
troublesome cough which I had had all the 
winter. I also feel much stronger, and my 
digestion, which has long been weak, is so much 
improved that I hope by continuing with the 
Emulsion a little longer to be cured in that 
respect also. I shall gladly recommend your 
Emulsion at every opportunity. 


(Signed) A. CHESSHIRE. 


“THE BEST REMEDY ON THE MARKET.” 


Berkeley Crescent, Gravesend, 
Dear Sir,—I have been using Angier’s Emul- 
sion for a long time past with very beneficial 
results ; in fact, it has kept me entirely free of 
Bronchitis during the past winter. I am con- 
stantly recommending your remedy to my many 
friends, who, on trial, readily agree that it is the 

best remedy on the market for Bronchitis, etc. 


(Signed) H. E. W. 


“ONE BOTTLE COMPLETELY CURED ME.” 


Balmoral Read, New Brompton. 
Dear Sirs,—I have found Angier's Emulsion 
of the greatest value in cases of colds and sore 
throats. On one occasion after being laid up for 
a fortnight with a severe cold on the chest, and 
after trying several other remedies without suc- 
cess, one bottle of your Emulsion completely 

cured me. I am now taking some of it again. 


(Signed) J. ROGERS. 


Mention Pa/!l Mall Magazine. 
Ltd., 32 SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 
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NOW READY. A NEW ART. BOOK. 





Hidden Treasures at 
the National Gallery 


This Art “Extra” of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


is one of the most interesting publications that 
have ever been placed before the artistic world. 


10 STUDIES AND - = -: 
FINISHED DRAWINGS 








By J. M. W. TURNER, R.A., 


which have remained unnoticed in boxes at the National Gallery. 


Mr. E. T. Cook has written an explanatory article describing this remarkable 
accumulation of “ Buried Turners,” which have been specially photographed by the 
permission of Sir E. J. Poynter, Bart., P.R.A., and the Trustees of the National 
Gallery. 


The examples reproduced show the great painter at all stages of his career, from 
the comparative crudities of his youth to the inspired creations of his maturer years, 
and all his styles are represented. These examples are of surpassing interest, and have 


NEVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED. 


For the sake of comparison, also, a number of reproductions of Turner's finished 
pictures are added, together with a brief sketch of Turner's life. 


The present edition is a limited one, and is printed on thick fine art paper 
throughout. The price is 5s. net, crown 4to, in art vellum gilt, and gilt edges. Of all 
booksellers; or, post free from the office, 5s. Gd. (abroad, 6s.). 


These drawings will make an especial appeal to all connoisseurs and lovers of Art ; 
and as access to them on the part of the ordinary visitor has hitherto been impossible, 
the collection will be invaluable to Art Students, to whose notice it is particularly 
commended. 








Published at the Offices of the ‘Pall Mall’’ Press, Newton Street, Holborn, W.C., 
and may be obtained through all the leading Booksellers. 
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BILLIARD TABLES 


RILEY’S SPECIAL CLUB TABLE 
with Low Creneloebie Cushions as used by 
ROBERTS in his RECORD BREAK of 821. 
52 GUINEAS. 


BILLIARD TABLE, Solid Oak throughout, fumed and 
waxed, with 12 Cues, Set of Ivory Balls, Marking 
Board, Set of Long Cues and Rests, two Short Rests, 
Cue Rack, Dust Cover, Brush Iron, Rules, etc. 


Fittcd with the Championship Low Cushions as used by 
om Roberts in his Record Break of 821 on Riley's 
‘able. 


Price 60 GUINEAS, delivered and fixed. 





RILEY” 
POCKET. 


(Patent No, 1844.) 


One of the weak points in 
connection with a Billiard 
Table is the constant wear 
of the Cloth at the Pocket 
Corners, caused by the 
hand and cuff when taking 
the Ball out of the Pocket. 


Many Patent Pockets 
have been introduced, but 
players still take out the 

Balls from the Top, much to the detriment of the Cloth. 

Riley’s Patent Pocket, however, obviates ali this as the 

Ball can only be taken out at the Bottom of Pocket. 

Generally three Sets of Cushion Cloths are needed to 

equal the life of one Bed Cloth, but Riley’s Patent Pocket 

saves these extra Cloths. 

PRICE 25/- PER SET COMPLETE. 

(Testimonials daily.) 

Send for Photographic Catalogue. Repai 

Country. Noexpenses charged. men x —¥ I —y « 

—— 


E. J. RILEY, Limited, 
Billiard Table Builders, ACCRINGTON, 





sr, Se 
<3 


2 
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Theré are 
NINE 
PROVABLE 
REASONS 


WHY THE 


will convince 
the unprejudiced 
investigator. 


BECAUSE 
4. Ithasa straight-line, complete keyboard. 
2. It has a single scale and the swinging platen, 

3. The platen can be removed witb the writing on it. 
4. It is the simplest writing machine made. 
5S. Ut has a wide type-bar bearing, making it 

impossible for letters to get out of line—up 
or down or sideways. 
6. The type can be cleaned automatically with a 
circular brush, saving time and soiled fingers. 
7. The carriage is ball bearing and frictionless, 
making it the quietest typewriter in the world, 

8. It has the most complete two-color ribbon 

device. 

9. It is the strongest =e most reliable type- 

wri 


er. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE FREE, 
14, Gracechurch Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
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Red Riding Hood: “Oh! Grannie, 
what lovely teeth you have got.” 
Wolf: “Yes, my dear, that is with using 


OFTS acer 


Sample for trial sent on receipt of penny stamp for postage 
| an Orman Ov 4 OA <i | ay. "am Ore PPM A F- Caled alot-s fol a 


NOSES AND EARS. 
NOSES.—The only patent Nose Machines in —— =" Ee ES ES *. 


the world. Improve ugly noses of all kinds. We will send our 
Scientific yet simple. Can be worn during sleep. 


Send stamped envelope for full particulars. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
queved Tecmment, sql comes sod newer OF BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
3/9 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. Post free to any part of the world, on recetpt of 


7 ing yout name and address. 
UGLY EARS.—My patent Rubber Ear Caps postcard giv 
remedy ugly outstanding ears. Hundreds of suc- THE IMPERIAL FINE AKT ae one LTD., 
cessful cases. 7/6 post free. Foreign, 1/6 extra. 64, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON J 


% Magi 
B. LEES RAY, 17a, South Castle Street, Liverpool. Please Mention Paid Mat! Magazine. 






































|< ABI. 


Nothing Like 


z WA) JeRPROOFS 
BE E ALWAYS PR PREPARED 


+ by buy ring a Waterproof coat—a real IN ‘aterproof coat such 
as the ‘‘Nosredna.” Absolutely impervious to rain. Light, 
strong, durable and odourless. 


‘*NOSREDNA IS THE HALL-MARK ON 
WATERPROOFING PERFECTION.”’ 


SEND NOW FOR OUR CATALOGUE, which gives 
full particulars of Capes, Coats, and other Waterproof 
Garments for Ladies and Gentlemen. 


OUR Regia og BOOK OF PATTERNS—a wide 





range of choice shades and designs—will also 
ee sent post free. 
*“ NOSREDNA WATERPROOFS” aro 
made in our own factory, and are sold at 30 per 
cent. under London prices. No extra charge 
for special measures. We challenge the 
world to produce a Waterproof superior 
to the * NOSREDNA” at the same 
moderate prices. 
If you require a Waterproof, guaran- 
teed absolutely waterproof, write for 
ALO 


CAT GUE. PATTERN 
KLE 


\ 















WaT 
wmenee “a 


GRANTS 
CHERRY 
BRANDY 


ANDERSON’S BRISTOL 

RUBBER CO., 
(Dept. R), 

9-10, High Street, 

BRISTOL. 

Established 1850, 
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LIA C ae, 
FIACKNE Y=” £5 10 ff ‘sc... aT 

















INSTALMENT SYSTEM. sg 23 Monthly Payments Z = ; 
Deposit Required. of 5/* each. oo _ i‘ to 0 





10 per cent discount for cash 
Carper, &c, laid free 


FREE LIFE INSURANCH, 
FREE FIRE INSURANCE, 
Great Sale of Second-hand Furniture, 
Write for our Monthly Keister, also 
our 1905 Guide and Cat logue. 
The Model System. 1,000 Bary: 
SALE! SALE! SALE! 
Owing to having to rebuild part of our 
premises, we have to dixpose of part of 
our stock, 10°/» discount will be taken 
off all prices either for cash or credit. 
+ ON. —Please note Hackney 
Coy. painted over the 
fore eniering. We are 
compelled to notify this in conse- 
quence of unscrupulous imitators 
deceiving many of our customers, 
Forvonvenience of customers arriving 
~ j train or coming from a distant part 
of the metropolis, our private brougham 
will besent, conveying visitors to our show- 
roomsand buck, free of charge. Luncheon 
provided, Customers visiting our Stores 
from the Country are dilowad full railwa: 
fares on all orders of £30 and upwai 
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; THE ALBANY SUITE 
Comprises large wardrobe with large bevelled 

plate door, large size dressing chest with large 
glass, two small drawers, two large drawers, 
marble top washstand with double row 
of tiles, one towel and horse 
and two chairs. 





















1, 2, 3, 4, TOWN HALL BUILDINGS; 
18, 19, 20, 21, THE GROVE (adjoining). 
Rous of business, 9to9. Thursday we close 4 o'clock. 
‘elephone No. 84 Dalston & 851 North, A. M. STEWART, 
Telegrams: “ Furniments, London. Managing Director. 






















lnfattt Peat, 
A Aempllet oF oo 
ed Manageent ASAE) Fee 













Baby Gy MOTHER and CHILD. , 
Onths of age Fed from birth on the “pllenbury 


Allenburys Foods. 


Give Strength and Stamina, and supply all that is required for the formation of firm flesh 
and bone. They promote perfect health, and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 
disorders common to children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow's milk. 


ALLEN 6 HANBURYS, Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard St., LONDON. 






; Foods: 
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THERE IS A FASCINATION ABOUT A ~ MINIATURE LOCOMOTIVE 


That will actually work when steam is up, run on rails, over bridges, through tunnels, and pull a load of 

miniature coaches and wagons in a very realistic manner, We have made the production of these Loco- 

MOTIVES and RarLway Accessories our special study. Send at once for our Splendid New Catalogues. 

ee 5 A.—MODEL LOCOMOTIVES, RAILS, COACHES, STEAM BOATS, YACHTS, and ELECTRI- 
AL SUNDRIES, Over 140 pages, fully illustrated. Post Free, 4d. 

Section B. HORIZON TAL and VERTICALE NGINES, BOILERS BOILER and ENGINE FITTINGS, 


T METAL — and TUBING, PRESSURE GAUGES, TOOLS, etc., etc. Over 130 pages, fully 
illustrated. Post F 


4d. 
Section C.—SCALE MODEL LOCOS., PERMANENT WAY SIGNALS, WAGONS, etc. Post Free, ad. 
We de BASSETT-LOWKE & CO., Northampton. 


ENTE RSS Braenan SENCETENSRESSeeNernenee on 


—— ee ee ee ee ee 


JEWSBURY & BROWN'S 


ORIENTAL 
: TOOTH PASTE 


~~ me SAI pete — 


An old friend 
in a new form 
1/- Collapsible Tubes.  xisoin pots, 16 « 26. 














a Nh AS le a eS So 


BEING REVERSIBLE THEY 
OUTWEAR TWO ORDINARY CARPETS. 


They are the only Carpets which answer to Modern Requirements, being Hygienic, Decora- 
tive, Durable, and In = msive. EASY TO SWEEP—DO pa co CT DUST. 


for Patterns. Here are the prices of 
ABINGDON CORD UARES. 






Strongest 














ART SHADES, BORDERED, SEAMLESS, REVERSIBLE. 
CARPETS Sizes—2 by2 2 by 2} 2by3 2} by3 3 bys 3 by 3 3 by 4. 3 by 4} to 4 by 7 sq. yards, 
for Ow on PR | a/- 
made in all widths irs, Landings, sages. 
HARD WEAR. Ablagton Carpet Manecetring 00.116, Thames What, Ablagées-ce-Thames 
0 ae 





























For 
FOUNTAIN PENS 
and all Pens 


VARICOSE VEINS, 


BAD LEGS, etc., are completely cured yeh 


inexpensive Home Treatment. Thousands of persons 









the BEST. testify to its marvellous efficacy. Sure, Speedy, Per- 
manent. Two Stamps for particulars.’ 
DICHROIC INK P. L. ROBERTS, 45, Henley Road, Southsea. 
ao BIRKBECK BANK 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
WRITING 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 2% Interest allowed on minimum 


EASY 














Of all 
Stationers, 
Chemists, &c, 


Proprietors: 
Bewley & Draper, 
Ltd., Dublin, 





monthly balances when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSITS. 24 % Interest allowed on Deposit Accounts. 
ADVANCES made. STOCKS AND SHARES bought and sold. 
Apply C. F. RAVENSCROFT, Secretary, 
Southampton Buildings, High Holborn, W.C. 
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The Inventor of the ‘‘Clease- 
Extensor” Method, 


HEIGHT 


INCREASED 


By the New ‘‘Clease-Extensor ” 
Method, a Rational and Scientific 
System of increasing the height 
from 1 inch to 23 inches with 
added Strength, Health, and Bodily 
Beauty. The invention of Mr. F. 
Meredith Clease, late Director of 
Exercise to Haileybury College, 
and the outcome of 17 years of 
continuous study of the physical 
side of Life. 











The ‘‘ Clease-Extensor’’ 
Method is the Rapid Culture of 
Physical Beauty with increased 
height by Novel and Natural 
Means. It is an original system of 
bodily movements which, adapted to 
individual needs, w ill, in the course of 
a few weeks, improve the personal 
appearance of a man or a woman 








CUT THIS OUT. 










128, 
Put a mark X against 
any of the ee 
in regard to whic 


i i o 
F, MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L.D. ee 







in British Army at Aldershot. 

Director of Exercise Haileybury College, Hert- 
ford, England. 

Three years Director of Public Gymnasium of 
Dundee, Scotland, and of the East of Scotland 
Ladies’ ‘Academy. Head of Champion Gymnastic 
Team of England and Scotland. 

Five years Physical “Director of Birmingham 
Athletic Institute (the largest of its kind in Britain). 

Author of a book, “A System of Physical 
Culture,” now in use in all the principal National 
Schools of England. 

Can be consulted on atl matters pertaining to 
Increase of Stature or Improvement of Health by 
natural means, any day na the hours of 11 
and 3 o'clock, gratuitously, at 30, New Bond 
Street, London, Ww. 























hy you are not Taller.’’ 


roo per cent., with the satisfaction of provement. 
Studied anatomy three years m Dundee Uni- knowing that it is real and natural, Too Short. 
versity. and not artificial and unnatural (@ “a Round Shoulders. 
Three years member of Physical Training Staff fashion plate). Mr. Clease’s system Flat Chest. 


will give to ladies a beauty of 
figure and grace of carriage yn- 
attainable by other methods, and the 
same result can be assured for awke 
ward and ungainly. men. Mr. 
Clease’s method —the ‘*Clease- 
Extensor’’ method — is the result 
of many years of continuous study of 
the human frame, and constitutes an 
absolutely mew departure in the 
science of improving the body by 
physical education. It has no con- 
nection or similarity whatso- 
ever with any other form of 
bodily exercise, whether it be 
for health or increasing height, 
that is being advertised. 


FREE", or 


In order that serious enquirers can sufficiently judge the merits of this method, please 
cut the attached form off page, and indicate by a mark thus X your physical require- 
ments, and a set of selected movements prepared for you by M 
= course of a day or two. Each movement is a photo. from life, with instructions (cover- 
a period of two weeks) that can be readily followed and understood by a child. Mr. 
Clease makes this offer in order to have his unique methods widely and quickly known, and 
will at the same time enclose an interesting 24-page booklet, fully illustrated, entitled 
” All correspondence is strictly confidential. 


F. MEREDITH CLEASE, Ph.L.D., 50, New Bond St., LONDON. 


r. Clease will be sent 


Narrow Chest. 
Stooping Shoulders, 
Head Stoop. 
Weak Back. 
Weak Chest. 
Protruding Abdomen, 
Incurved Back. 
Weak Ankles. 
Flat Foot. 
*Stomach Trouble. 
*Lung Trouble. 
Stunted Growth. 
Ungainly Walk. 

*Curvature of Spine. 
Too Thin. 
Superfluous Flesh. 
Prominent Hips. 
Thin Bust. 

*Is your Figure or Health 
imperfect in any way 
not mentioned ? 

*Occupation. 

*What is your Age? 

* Concerning these give full 
particulars in a letter, All 
correspondence is strictly con- 
fdential. 





















POST TO ME. 
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The following are some of the Publications issued from the ‘‘ PALL MALL” Press 





PICTURES OF NEW LONDON 


The Tourist’s Best Guide to the New Streets and New Buildings of the Metropolis 
Super-royal 8vo. 96 pp. and cover. Price 1s. ; by post, 18. 4d. 


It contains reproductions from special photographs and exquisite drawings of the chief buildings, 
streets, and vistas created by the improvements of the later years of the past century, with a little 
explanatory text. 





LITERARY GEOGRAPHY By WILLIAM SHARP 


A fascinating series of sketches of places made familiar by famous authors, copiously illustrated 
with original drawings and photographs. _ 

Covered in art vellum cloth. Crown 4to, printed on fine antique wove paper from old Caslon type, 
with nearly rco IJlustrations on art paper. Price 10s. 6d. net. 





The DEANERY GUIDE to WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


By M. C. BRADLEY (Mrs. Henry BrrcHENOUGH) and E. T. BRADLEY (Mrs. A. Murray Snir). 
Fully Illustrated. Ofall Booksellers and the Vergers at the Abbey. Price 6d. ; post free, 8d. 
“The best publication of its kind."—Church Review. 





IN YELLOW COVERS 





PICTURES OF 1905 


The pictorial guide to the best pictures of the year. There are two editions—one in the familiar 
yellow paper cover at 1s., and another in cloth gilt, at 2s. 





THE BEST AND LATEST HANDBOOK 


THE ZOO And What to See There 


New Edition, showing the latest arrivals and new buildings. Profusely illustrated wlth Gambier- 
Bolton’s Famous Photographs. (Over a hundred pictures.) Price 6d.; post free, 84d. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROPOSAL 


JOHN HOLT SCHOOLING 


The important articles written by Mr. John Holt Schooling for the Pa/l Mall Gazette in 1903 and 1904 
are here republished with the original diagrams. They are accepted as the best exposition of the case 
for fiscal reform, and the book is invaluable to public speakers and writers. The Second Edition, now 
ready, embodies the additional series of articles written by Mr. Schooling early in 1904. Price 6d. ; 
post free, 8d. 





A PHIL MAY PICTURE BOOK 


Containing 96 full-page examples of the work of the great humourist—finished drawings, sketches, 
and studies inevery style of Phil May’s workmanship. Price 1s. ; post free, 18. 3d. 





NATIONAL GALLERY PICTURES 


New edition, printed on art paper. Containing fine half-tone reproductions of the principal pictures 
in the National Gallery, including the new Titian, from half-tone plates and woodblocks, handsome 
souvenir of the National collection. Price 1s. By post, 1s, 3d. To be obtained at the Gallery. 





HALF-HOLIDAYS at the NATIONAL GALLERY 


A chatty Guide to the Exhibition in Trafalgar Square, illustrated with choice reproductions of 
saperent and characteristic pictures. Interesting to the Student and Visitor. Price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
Sold at the Gallery. 








THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


A New Edition of this handy Guide to the personne: of the House of Commons will be issued imme- 
diately after the next General Election, fully revised and illustrated with fresh cartoons and portraits. 
Price 18. ; by post, 18. 3d. A few Copies of the 1902 Edition are still to be had. 








THE ‘‘ PALL MALL” PRESS—Offices : NEWTON STREET, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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Typewriter last? 


A fair question, but we cannot answer it - yet. What we can say is - that the first Bar-Locks built 
seventeen years ago, are still in daily use, doing good and neat work. The reasons of this are 
clear, and intending buyers should note them carefully:- 


All working parts are adjustable. The typebar bearings (Sheffield Steel) which are the life and heart of 
a Typewriter, are twice as wide as other typebar bearings, and the enormous advantage of this we could 
prove to your satisfaction in two minutes conversation. Every Type is locked at the moment of Printing. 
Any Typist can operate the "Bar-Lock". Because it has both Keyboards, Single Movement or Shift Key. 
Be advised, do not buy a Typewriter until you have had a "Bar-Lock" on 7 day's free trial 
other machines. This trial together with perusal of free bo 

convince you that the "Bar-Lock" 


to compare with 
oklet "The Evolution of a Typewriter” will 
is mechanically superior to other Typewriters. 


BAR LOCK 


is Maks’ Typeweer Makers 1 om 8, DSR 















\ i His Majesty's Typewriter Makers, 12, Queen Victoria St., B.C 


















"HEN DAWICK” unctrwe: 
UNDERWEAR, 
is made among the Scottish Hills, from the purest materials, by skilled 
workers. Each garment is woven in one piece on special machinery, with 
proper selvedges, thus having no rough seams to chafe the skin. It is 
made in a large variety of styles and qualities, but all bear the woven 


label with Trade Mark as shown below. Warmth, comfort and satis- 
faction in wear and washing guaranteed by wearing this make. 


To be had through all Outfitters. 

A Woven Label bearing 

this Trade Mark is on 
every garment. 














“RETAINED "WHEN ALL 
OTHER FOODS ARE REJECTED” 


N,MEO,RECORD. 


For INFANTS.CONVALESCENTS AND 
THE AGED 
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All-round 
Satisfaction. 


A thoroughly useful, reliable, up- 
to-date Pen, which can be carried in 
any position, is the 
“CALTON” STYLO PEN. 
The most Perfect, Durable, and Cheapest, 
Complete, post paid - 3/« 
Mounted and Chased §'« 

o a FOUNTAIN PEN, fitted with 
Mounted and Chased 7/6 


JEWEL PEN CO., Dept. 63, 
102, Fenchurch Street, 



















Nib, Chased - 5/« 


LONDON, E.¢. 


WASH AT HOME <3 


With Bradford’s New 


“SIMPLEST & BEST” 


is the unanimous testimony 
MONTH’S FREE 
TR 


Illustrated and Descriptive 


T. BRADFORD & CO., 


140 to 142, High Holborn, London. | Victoria Avenue, Manchester. 
30, Bold Street, Liverpool. | 








VOWEL 
Washing Machine. 


of thousands of users. 


IAL, 


Catalogue post free. 


Crescent Iron 4 Salford. 








DEEP BREATHING 
LENGTHENS LIFE. 



































FREE BOOK. 


Illustrated Brochure 
on Correct Breathing, 
and Copies of Testi- 
monials, post free on 


receipt of post-card. 





Everyone should use t 


PATENT BREATHING TUBE 


which will greatly increase your lung 
capacity, strengthen the lungs and 
all the internal muscles. A sure 
remedy for Costiveness, Indigestion, 
and kindred complaints caused by the 
want of power in the lungs and in- 
ternal organs. 

Very many people only partially use 
their lungs” and through improper 
breathing suffer from lung and throat 
complaint and generalimpaired vitality. 

Deep breathing kills disease and 
promotes long life. The body lives on 
oxygen ; the more oxygen absorbed the 
healthier the body is. The Breathing 
Tube (which is small, portable, and can 
be carried in the pocket) exercises the 
lungs totheir fullest extent. This means 
the absorption of perhaps double 
the usual quantity of Oxygen. 
Regular exercise with the instrument 
rapidly increases the chest measure- 
ment two to four inches. Buy a breath- 

ing Tube, and in a very short time you 

will be a different being, feeling 

stronger, healthier, more cheerful, and 

more eneretic, 

Price 2s. 6d., post free. 
Securely packed. 


The BREATHING co. 
687, Pulnnae Road, s.W. 








ce. 90 THIN 
BE : un EE fe B iful Bust 


and a Perfect Figure. 


Would YOU like to have a form second to none, perfectly free 
from all scrawny and hollow places, 
and a bust as full, firm, and plump 
us you could desire? You may 
easily obtain this inestimable bless- 
ing if you will write to-day for 
‘Vy artic E 'N of 


NUSTRO 


A wonderful modern French dis 
covery which vigorously stimulates 
the develo ying forces of Nature 
and makes plump and round all 
the flat and sunken parts of the 
feminine form, 
Write to-day enclosing 
stamp for postage, to 
THE MANAGERESS, The 
PM. Dourais Medicine 
Co., 51 Suite 9, Leopold 
Road, Liverpool, 
and you will receive the 
most magnificent and 
complete book on the 
subject ever published, 
and numerous photos 
FROM LIFE, showing 
the actual development 


induced by VENUSTRO. 



























NO LANCING OR CUTTING] | 

















BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 
It has saved many a limb from the knife 
MARK, Cured othersafter being given up by Hospital 

The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDSand all SKID 
DISEASES. 

TUMOURS, ABSCES 
Thousands of Teatimonsale aoa au” ~~ 8. 
Sold by all Chemists, 7°d., 1/14, &c., per box, or post free for stamps from 
Proprietor, E. BUBGESS, 59, Gray’s Inn Inn Bosd, London. 


d if you use the world-renowned 


A CERTAIN bg for ULCERS. 
CZEMA, &c. 


Advice gratis. 








IMPROVED KNITTED CORSETS, 


Support without Pressure. 
GOOD UNSHRINKABLE Sanitary Cotton 
and Pure Woollen fang woes: 4 Write for 

Illustrated List free so our 
UNBREAKABLE “ HERCULES” CORSETS 

in Coutil, from 3/11. 
Sample Steel free. Mention Patt MALL Mac. 
KNITTED CORSET & CLOTHING CO., 
118, Mansfield Road, NOTTINGHAM. 




















THE PALL 
GAZETTE 


IS THE BEST INFORMED 
OF ALL EVENING PAPERS 


5 EDITIONS DAILY 
ONE PENNY 


MALL 
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Be 


rmstrong ¥ 
Typewriler= 


is as good as the best typewriters, and costs only half the money. This is a bold statement, but our experience, 
and the numerous unsolicited testimonials we are constantly receiving, justify usin making it. The chief exclusive 
feature of the “ ARMSTRONG” is its Simplicity, the key and type being on one steel bar, thus forming 


One Simple Lever ~ 





The principle __ is erfectly simple, and in operation it is simply perfect, and 
renders the “ ARMSTRONG the only typewriter that 


cannot get out of order. 
Other leading features are its wonderful durability, portability, and capacity for Sy 
high speed. Note the extraordinarily cheap price. It can be purchased also by . 
EASY PAYMENTS . 


of 82 down and 12 monthly payments of 15/s. You should write at once for our Art Catalogue 
No. 10, which will give you full particulars. 


BRITISH TYPEWRITER CO., Redditch. 


LONDON -795 Oxford St.W GLASGOW-7 West Regent St 

















The Pen of Points 


The “*ONOTO™” Fountain Pen is the most 
perfectly constructed pen ever made. It pos- 
sesses every good point a fountain pen should have. 
FILLS ITSELF IN FIVE SECONDS, 
without tube or teat, and without inking your fingers. 
Self-Filler made of vulcanite oaly, so cannot possibly 
get out of order, 


THE 

SELF-FILLING AND SAFETY FOUNTAIN PEN. ° 
You can regulate the flow of ink to suit any writing or 
speed, or shut it off entirely. The **ONOTO” can 
be carried in any position without mishap. Of sterling 
workmanship throughout; one pen lasts a lifetime. 
Makes goad writing easy. 
In two sizes, watch-pocket and desk, price 16/6, 


or 10/6 without Self-Eiller. Of all Stationers, etc. 

Made in England by— 

THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO., Ltd., 
LONDON, E.C. 


Write for descriptive Booklet ; 
will interest you. 



































Editorial Notice 
The January Number of the Pall Mall Magazine 


Will contain a variety of Special Features, including the following :— 


The ETON SCHOOLDAYS of CELEBRATED MEN 
With Special Portraits. Reminiscences of the EARL OF DURHAM, one of 


the best chapters in this now famous series. 


LIVERPOOL AND THE SHIP CANAL 


So much has been said of our great Seats of Industry from the statistical and dismal 
points of view, that it will be interesting in a novel way to see how they affect the 
trained eye of an accomplished Artist. Mr. WILLIAM HYDE, a rare master of 
landscape, has prepared an Article, depicting with pen and pencil the picturesque 
aspects of this busy region. 


A NIGHT ATTACK ON A TORPEDO BOAT 
By a BRITISH OFFICER. _ Illustrated. 


THE FEELING OF PLANTS 


A fascinating Paper by a Student of the lighter Botany. Specially Illustrated 
with his own Photographs. 


The CAVE-DWELLERS of the SAHARAN DESERT 


In which Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, the standard authority on Central African 
Tribes and Customs, describes a little-known people, and adds a number of 
valuable pictures. 


























The Chief Stories in this Number will be— 


MASTER OF CRAVEN: a Short Serial 
; By Miss VAN VOORST, which will commence with January. 


THE DUST-CLOUD. 
By E. F. BENSON. A dramatic and haunting Story of a Motor Car. 


THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER McTURK 


The January instalment, complete in itself, will be “GREY-GREEN POWDER,” 
an example of fiction in the best manner of Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


THE GHOST CHILD. By BERNARD CAPES 

A WEST-COUNTRY WOOING. By EVELYN FLETCHER 
THE CROCK OF GOLD. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 

THE ONE WAY OUT. By the BARONESS VAN HUTTEN 
CRUEL KINDNESS: a Juvenile Story. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH 
There will be the usual wealth of charming Illustrations by favourite Artists. 


PRICE SIXPENCE 


[The rights of translation and reproduction are reserved. | 
xxxii 
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Enjoyable Segars for Xmas 


At Christmastide money flows freely, and a good deal of it is exchanged for Cigars. Christmas 
is the time for Cigars—the time when Cigars are looked for, bought, freely indulged in—and this 
fact is responsible for the appearance on the market at that time of a certain class of Cigars which 
can only be described as a snare and a delusion. Packed in beautifully decorated boxes, labelled 
with flowing (and fictitious) Spanish names, they are prepared specially for the special occasion, 
and the profit they carry is long—very long. The Quality is in everything save the Cigars— 
which contain the Profit—but a large number of the public are deluded by them, and they 
are bought freely. 

Buyers of Christmas Cigars either for their own smoking or for giving as Presents will be well 
advised in spending their money on Freemans’ Darvel Bay (F.D.B.) Segars, which are produced 
by a firm that has been established 54 years—years which have been devoted to the production 
of Segars which have caused the words Freeman and Quality to be regarded as synonymous. 

.D.B. Segars represent the Reputation and Experience of all those years. They have obtained 
Prize Medals at All Exhibitions, the latest-to be added to the list being Gold Medals at the 
Liége Exhibition and the Tobacco Traders’ Exhibition (1905). But undoubtedly the strongest 
testimony to their excellent qualities is their Annual Sale of 8,000,000 Upwards. The description 
applied to them by the ‘‘Sunday Times” as “a brand which is absolutely trustworthy” is in 
every way borne out by the Segars. 

You will not find them packed up in highly decorative boxes— the name is simple English 
—it is the Segars themselves which contain the Quality that has obtained for them their 
splendid reputation and immense sale. Their prices will be found extremely moderate—in 
most cases lower than that asked for the gaudily-boxed worthless Cigars which are so 
much in evidence at Christmas—and purchasers of boxes for Christmas Presents will find 
that they have got Intrinsic Value for Money: have got Segars which will be highly 
appreciated by the recipients. 


. . OF ALL PRINCIPAL DEALERS AND STORES 


If any difficulty should be found in obtaining the Segars, the Name of the 
Nearest Agent can be obtained on application to J. R. Freeman & Son, 
London, N., or Grangetown, Cardiff. 


is 


Syorey.0- 55 














The Pall Mall Magazine 





Preliminary Announcement for 1906 





authors to contribute to our pages in the coming year, and 

subscribers will have presented to them a number of brilliant 
stories, either short or serial, and a group of special articles of the 
highest interest and appeal. 

A pupil of Whistler has written a series of recollections of the 
“Master,” and illustrated them himself. They deal with the late 
Mr. Whistler’s studio life in Paris. 

The exciting adventures of “Commander McTurk,” by C. J. 
Cutcliffe Hyne, will be continued for some months to come, and their 
vast popularity will be increased by every succeeding story. 

Other authors who will be represented in our columns during 
the next twelve months are— 


\ RRANGEMENTS have been made with a number of favourite 


The Duke of Argyll Justin McCarthy 

John Burns, M.P. John Davidson 

E. F. Benson Keble Howard 
Bernard Capes H. B. Marriott Watson 
H. Rider Haggard Commander Peary 

Sir Harry Johnston, K.c.M.G. Eden Phillpotts 

Jack London C. Lewis Hind 
Maarten Maartens Herbert Vivian 


The following favourite series will contain many new and 
attractive features, with special illustrations— 
The Eton Schooldays of Certain Celebrities 
London at Prayer Famous Houses 
The PALL MALL MAGAZINE will more than maintain its 


reputation as a periodical of the highest class, in which the best 
work of the day, both of authors and artists, will appear. 
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ILLIARDS at HOME, 


RILEY’S 


BILLIARD TABLES 


To place on your own 
DINING TABLE. 


instantly Removed. Stored against Wall. 
Will fit any size of Table. 












Specification ,— Made in Mahogany, 
Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, Rubber 
Shod, Low Froust-Proof Rubber Cushions, two 
Cues, Set of Large Ivory or the new Crystalate 
Balls, Mahogany Marking Board, Spirit Level, 
Box of Tips, Wafers, Chalk, and Good Rest. 


Casu or ry 13 Mowtuiy 
Size. Price. PAYMENTS UF 
4ft 4in by 2ft 4in....6317 6....66 per month 
5ft 4iu by 2ft l0in.... G5 2 G....9= per month 
6ft din by 3ft 4in....6 O O..109 per month 
7ft 4in by 3ft ldin....8 O O..146 per month 
SPECIAL QUALITY (very superior) 


5ft 4in by 2ft l0in....6§ 15 O ..10/- per month 
6ft4in by 3ft 4in....7 O O ..126 per month 
7ft 4in by 3ft l0in....9 & O ..166 per month 


RILEY'S — 
illiard & Dining 


Tables Combined. 


In Solid Mahogany, with Dining Table Top in three 
parts. Instantaneous action for raising and lowering. To 
those who cannot devote a room especially for Billiards 
this table is highly recommended for a perfect game. 

SPECIFICATION. Solid Thick Mahogany Legs and 
Sides, Solid Mahogany Low Billiard Cushions fitted with 
Frost-Vroof Rubber, best Slate Bed covered with Super.or 
Billiard Cloth, Strong Netted Pockets, Invixible Brass 
Pocket Plates, Brass Adjustments for levelling, Mahogany 
Marking Board with Ebonite Pointers, Set of Ivory Balls, 3 
Cues, 1 Rest, Spirit Level, Tips, Cement, &. 


PRICES. 
WITH STOUT TURNED MAHOGANY LEGS. 


Size Size Orin 
asa Billiard aga Dining Casu 13 Monthly 
‘able, Table. Prices, Payments of 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 


AS A BILLIARD TABLE. 





3 ae 5ft 8in .. 
6ft 4in .. .. 6ft 5in 
7ft 4in . 7ft Sin 
8ft 4in ........ 8ft Sim .. 





AS A DINING TABLE 


Delivered Carriage Paid at our risk. 








London Showrooms— 


147, Aldersgate Street E.C. THE RECORD BREAK in 1904 was 788 
All Correspondence to Works and Head Offices— by ee ontenre kan by Roberts, 

. on , BLES. 
E. J. RILEY, Limited, FREE Full detailed Catalogue with illustrations of 


® ail kindsof Home Billiards. Billiard and Dining 


ACCRI NGTO N a Tables, all kinds small and full size Tables and Sundries. 
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INDIGESTION 








_ —_, = TO 
LIVER AND KIDNEY TROUBLE, Great Bodily Suffering; Incapacity 
HEADACHE, BACKACHE, to attend to the ordinary business of 
WEAKNESS, WEARINESS, life; Pecuniary Loss; Permanent Ill- 
NERVOUSNESS, ness, Decrepitude, Despondency and 
SLEEPLESSNESS, DEBILITY. ; probably a lingering, painful Death. 
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‘MOTHER SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


we 


MAKES QUICK AND PERMANENT CURES. 


























PRICE 2/6 AND 1/112 PER BOTTLE. 


The 2/6 bottle contains 3 times as much as the 1/114 size. 






























BETTER 
THAN 


CHRISTMAS CHEER FOR THE PENMAN. 


There are any amount of WATERMAN'’S IDEAL PENS available this Christmas. 
If you are a writer, don’t drudge along in the old way, with a Steel Pen and a Nib like 
a piece of bent wire. Try the newer, perfect way WATERMAN’S IDEAL. It will 
make your writing go easier. And for a present, send WATERMAN'S IDEAL. 
You'll make someone your friend for life by giving him a friend for life.— 
WATERMAN'S IDEAL, the “ Better than any Other"’ pen. 


From 10/6. In Silver and Gold for Presentation. Of Stationers, Jewellers, etc. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12, Golden Lane, London, E.C.; New York : 173, Broadway. 




















PALL MALL MAGAZINE.—Dee. 190, 


Edited by CHARLES MORLEY. 
Cover in colours, ‘‘The Spirit of Christmas,’ by Abbey Altson. 


PORTRAIT OF A ‘“*BOY IN RED” . After Mme Viste le Brun (Frontispiece) pacr 
YULETIDE: A Curistmas PoEM ; . , ‘ ° John Davidson 657 
f Lllustrated by William Hyde. 
THE MESSAGE OF CHRISTMAS: Five PARABLES. ; The Lord Bishop of Ripon 662 
With a Note by Gilbert Dalziel. 
‘ Lllustrated with Drawings by the late Sir John FE. Millais, Bart. 

“BOY WITH A DOG ‘ After a painting by Greuze 671 
THE TRIALS OF COMMANDER Mc TURK: IV. Tue BALANCE oF PoweER. 

Illustrated by G. W. Lambert, of NSW. C. J. Cutclife Hyns 672 
SONGS WITHOUT WORDS: Poem . j .  . Kate Perugini 685 


THE ETON SCHOOLDAYS OF CERTAIN CELEBRITIES: 
Ill. = Pore AND REv. CANON LYTTELTON, HEAD MASTER An Old Schoolfellow 686 
‘ith Portraits. 


A DOUBTING HEART: A Porm F ! , ; : , P Christian Burke 691 

CHRISTMAS IN THE POST OFFICE ; ; ‘ , ‘ , ‘ H. E H. 692 
Illustrated from Special Photographs. 

MY LADY’S RING: A Story oF ONE CuristMas Eve . . H. B. Marriott Watson 701 
Lilustrated by Edmund J. Sullivan. 

ROBIN WI’ THE CURLY HAIR: A Poem : , ; ; ‘ . Sarah J. Cole 710 

SEPTIMUS SEPTIMUSSON: A Fairy Srory , ; ; ‘ F .£. Nesbit 711 
Illustrated by W. Heath Robinson. 

BENEDICITE ; : -~ a ng by W. H. Titcombe 720 

THE STORY OF THE "GRE AT HAIL -GAMBLE : - Maarten Maartens 721 
Illustrated by A. S. Hartrick. 

BLOSSOM OF SNOW: A Porm ; ; : ' , ‘ . William Sharp 732 

MME. SOPHIE ARNOULD : ; “After a painting by Greuze 733 

THE ee WIND AND THE CLAN OF PEACE : A CHrIstmaAs LEGEND 

; ustrated by A. Wallis Mills, Fiona Macleod 3 
THE WHITE GARDEN: MipwintEr REFLECTIONS. . Rosamund Marriott Watson = 


THE HOUSE OF THE EVIL HOUR: A Story or Papua . ° Sidney Pickering 743 
Lllustrated by Cyrus Cuneo. : . 
(ConTINUED ON Next Pacz.) 








CARRIAGE PAID ON ORDERS OF 20/- UPWARDS IN UNITED KINGDOM. 


ROBINSON & GLEAVER, uxo., BELFAST, 


RECENT ST. & CHEAPSIDE, LONDON; AND LIVERPOOL. = [7 7) PRS RASS 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers and bike to 
HIS GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING, & H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


Supply the Public with Every Description of 


HOUSEHOLD LINENS, 


From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, being woven by Hand, wear longer and retain the Rich 
Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually 
charged for common-power loom goods. 


FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE Lists A AND SAMPLES POST FREE. 














N.B.—To prevent delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these goods should be sent direct to Belfast. 








[HILTON (s PIANO 


THE “‘MONARCH” [,/i2" PIANO 


Represents the very best in British Workmanship and Material, and at the price cannot be 
equalled by any Continental production. Is substantially built, and will stand any amount of hard 
wear, The tone is unique in its brilliancy and sonority, and e xquisite in its purity and sympathe' tic 
quality. Its delicate action admits of the most delicate and impressive effects, the design of the case 
being neat and in good taste, and the finish leaves nothing to be desired. Price 33 Guineas, 
carriage paid, on hire system. Liberal discount for cash. Photos, Catalogues, and all infurmation 
free on application. 
IMPORTANT.—To meet the requirements of those who object to the hire system, but to whom 
it is not suitable to pay the full amount in cash, we would respectfully suggest our Deferred 
Purchase System, under which the instrument at once becomes the property of the customer. 


GUARANTEE WITH EACH INSTRUMENT. See our Catalogue for other Models. 


: 84 2 90,.BRIGGATE, LEEDS 
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CONTENTS FOR DECEMBER—-( Continued). 


PAMELA’S DECISION: A Story , ‘ ‘ . Mrs. Philip Champion De Crespigny 753 
lilustrated by A. ]. Balliol Salmon. ; i 

A LITTLE ORIENTAL RUG: A MopERN FANTAsY : , ‘ ; C.J. Wills 761 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. : 

tee ~'y I HAVE SUNG TO Mme Sembrich 771 

ith Portrait. 

THE CHRISTMAS PARTY: ‘* PIERRETTE” After a painting by J: Da Costa 775 

CHARITY: A Porm . . ‘ : : . , : . , ; . Fe Laeas “9796 
lilustrated by George Morrow. 

THE GARDENER: A Story ; = . : : : : : d Barry Pain 778 
Illustrated by Ralph Cleaver. 

“THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR”: INTERVIEW WITH THE Hon. JOHN COLLier. /.?.C. 784 
With Examples of his work. 

LYDFORD LAW: A West-counTRY STORY . Eden Phillpotts 788 
lilustrated by Charles Pears. 

LONDON AT PRAYER: CuristMAs CAROLS AT THE FOUNDLING . . : C. A. 797 
Illustrated by Arthur H. Buckland. 

THE LATE SIR HENRY IRVING AS “ BECKET.” Aftera drawing by Aubrey Beardsley 805 

KIPPS: Tue Srory oF ASIMPLESOUL: Book III. Cuaps, IL., III. (END). HH. G. Wells 806 
lilustrated by L. Raven-Hill. 

NO MAN’S CHAPEL: A Story The Earl of Iddesleigh 822 
Jilustrated by G. Grenville Manton. 

A COUNTER-IRRITANT: A MoNoLOGUE . ‘ ‘ ‘ , ; Phabe Hart 828 

SUPPLEMENT: Tue Escare: A Por M : ; : . Lady ars Sackville 

A MAN OF SCIENCE: A STORY ; . : ’. F. Polwhele 
Att. Is Gtoom: A nue M. : ‘ : Edith Pade Dawafun 
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An Index has been compiled for Volume XXX V1, ending December 1905, and can be obtained 


1 by 


any subscriber on remitting to the Publisher of the ‘* Pall Mail Magazine,” Newton Street, Holborn, 


London, — W, Cc, , tio penny Stamps. 





* All MDS. submitted to ‘0 the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of 


the 


Authors, be typs-written, and accompanicd by stamps, otherwise they will not be read or 
returned, Jt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is 
not responsible for their safe custody cr return. All Drawings submitted must also bear 
the names and addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps, 
to defray the cost of return. MSS. and Drawing s should be addressed to the Editor, 
“¢ Pall Mail Magazine,” Newton Street, Holborn, London, W.C. 





An Admirable Food of the 
Finest Quality and Flavour. 


No Breakfast Table 
complete without 


PPS 


Entire]: jaune and prevents all 
HNESS, REDNESS, 


Q We 
a ’ IRRITATION. CHAPS, etc., and 
eC) JP KEEPS the SKIN SOFT, 
| Ty SMOOTH & WHITE 2/20, 
A Nh Delighttully SOOTHING & REFRESHING 


Cycling, Motoring, Dancing, etc. 
The Most Nutritious 


Bottles, 1/-, 1 9, and 2/6 each. Of all 
Chemists and Stores 


and Economical. WNC \LOB Mm. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM. 














HORTHAND 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT: 
EXTRAORDINARY! | }{2ir Sia corinne sei cei 
IN 12 LESSONS. coeation 
No tutor or other Short 
and book necessary. 
-_ StH ee \" 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOL MASTERS 
MISTRESSES, TUTORS, PARENTS 












It is delightfully —— ont extremely nutritious. Sold 


BOYS &GIRLS. in various dainty packages, it forms a very acceptable 
in F~o~ " CHRISTMAS. or NEW-YEAR. PRESENT. Its 
SUCCESS GUARANTEED portability c ds it to Theat As: it may be 








used conveniently for preparing a cup of hot chocolate simply 
by the ore of boiling-water, it is invaluable to every 
hostess when “speeding the parting guest.” 


SUPPLIED TO HM. THE QUEEN. 
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66 SERIES OF ILLUSTRATIONS 
SPECIAL TERMS FOR QUANTITIES 
“Ja.ld.Post Free. 

BY LICENSE OF SIR 1SAAC PITMAN & SOWS. 
PUBL, CROYDON DAILY ARGUS CROYDON, 
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icture Making by 
HOTOGRAPHY. 


Simple Methods. Beautiful Results. 


HE satisfying nature of Photography as a pastime is shown by nothing so well as the fact that 
few, if any, who take to it ever think of throwing it over. Once a photographer, always a 
photographer. One may have other hobbies, but none is followed more devotedly than that 
of the camera. None gives more real pleasure. Photography exercises an enduring and ever 
fascinating charm, and, being within the reach of all, is one of the most popular pursuits of the 














day. The simplest and most certain method is the KODAK method, and the most perfect type of 
camera the epg y can acquire for the work is the FOLDING POCKET KODAK. Nothing 


is beyond the scope of these splendid instruments, which are used by prominent amateurs all over the 
world. Compact enough to go into the pocket, they yet embody every movement required. The 
dimensions of the pictures are exceedingly pleasing and artistic. There are six models, at prices ranging 
from 26/- to 90/-, two of them taking either plates or films. Everything can be done in daylight— 
loading, changing, developing, and printing. 


KODAKS MAKE ACCEPTABLE CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR GIFTS. 


Write for “ The Kodak Book,” containing further particulars. 


KODAK, Ltd., 57-61, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 


Branches—9%6, Bold Street, LIVERPOOL ; 72-74 Buchanan Street, GLASGOW ; 
59, Brompton Road, S.W.; 60, Cheapside, E.C.; 115, Oxford Street, W. ; 
171-173, Regent Street, W.; 40, Strand, London, W.C. ; and all Dealers. 


400 SHAVES 


WITHOUT STROPPING 47,159, 7y4%,4 
FARTHING A SHAVE 
are obtained with the “Gillette” Safety Razor. 
An ideal Xmas Present. 
The Secre is in the wafer steel, double-edged blades, tempered in a manner not 
. possible with the forged b'ade used in ordinary and other safety razors, 
Every blade is ground with real diamond dust, and will give an average of 15 to 40 perfect velvet 
shaves according to strength of beard, without bother of strops or stropping devices in any form. 
Twelve of these blades—twenty-four perfect razors—go with each set. Note the correct angle of the 
blade in the double concave guard, and compare this one feature with any other Safety Razor. 
Whole outfit, containing triple silver-plated Gillette frame and 12 Gillette blades, complete in velvet- 
lined leather case, 21/-, post free by return. 
A Revolution in Razors. A Revelation in Shaving. 
Now let the “GILLETTE” prove itself to you 
every day for one month on our 30 days’ free trial plan. Then, if for any reason you'd rather 
have your money than the razor, return the razor. Your money back and welcome. In any 
case, write for our interesting booklet, free by return post. Do it now. 


RICHFORD & CO., sea, High Hoitorn, W.c. 


Also at 153, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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Simply send us your 
SOCEl Selon een 


100 “Semoies 12/6 


Please Note:—PLANTER’S SAMPLES 
are full-weight Cigars, not whiffs. 


hundred cigars without any advance payment, allow 







\ 

We are making this offer to introduce 

PLANTER’S SAMPLES to you. 
Our offer to deliver anywhere in the United Kingdom one 
ten of them to be smoked, and then take back the remainder if they do not give absolute satisfaction, is about the 
strongest proof we have of our confidence in PLANTER’S SAMPLES. Our sole object is to get you to try the 
cigars. If after trial you are completely satisfied, then we ask you to remit 12/6, the cost per hundred, within seven days. If At do 
not entirely meet with your approval, then we shall refund your postage, and the transaction will cost you nothing at all. To secure 
the above offer, kindly forward us your card together with cutting of this advertisement. 

PLANTER’S MIXED cur. FREE TESTING SAMPLE sent on request, We guarantee this to be a pure t 
free from the addition of essences, oils or flavourings. Price’s Mild and Medium Blend, 2-0z. tins, 1/-, 4-0z. tins, 2/+, 8-oz. tins, 

in the United Kingdom. Dainty Tobacco Booklet FREE. 

THE BOND CIGAR CO. (8. D. 4), Alexandra Docks, Grimsby. 

















»bacco entirely 
4/-. sent post free 
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25 per cent. Discount 
for Cash, or 14s. 6d. 
B Rf) per month (second- 
hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three 


Years’ System.—Lists free of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C. (Removed from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). PIANOS. EXCHANGED. 


These 
magnifi- 
cont... 
Pianos 
for Hire 


on the Three Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms.—Lists and particulars free 
of CHAS. STILES & CO., 74 and 76, Southampton Row, London, W.C. (Removed 
from 40 and 42, Southampton Row). 














“ Moderation is the silken string running through the pear! chain of all virtues."—Bisnor HAtv. 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Feverish Cold, with High Temperature and 
Quick Pulse, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, 
and other Blood Poisons, Biliousness, Want of Appetite, Sourness of Stomach, etc. Use 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT 


An Imperative Hygienic Need. It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. You cannot overstate its Great Value in Keeping the Blood Pure 
and Free from Disease by Natural Means. 

CAUTION.— Examine the Capsule and sce that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Otherwise 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT 
SALT’ Works, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


qhe ORIGINAL 




















STAR CASES. 
2 Blades, 13/6; 4 Blades, 21/.; 
7 Blades, $'7/. 





THE VALUE IS IN THE BLADE. 
meee errr 
Made from ‘the best Sheffield Silver 
Steel, tempered by a secret process. 
Fdge is keener and lasts longer than any 














other Razor made. 
QUICK, SIMPLE, MOST one ABLE, 
and ABSOLUTELY 
= A perfect revelation ho ee 
TOURIST CASE. Poteet Deen » The dy - 5 ARMY CASE. 
2 Blades, 28/6; 4 Blades, 36/. Stropper, 6/3. 66/- 7 Blades. 


WRITE AT ONCE FOR LISTS. Of all Cutlers, Silversmiths, and Chemists. 


MARKT & CO. (Dept. P), 6, City Road, London. 
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Discount 
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2 The Seven Brands of 
y ; MENNESSY'S BRANDY. 


YOU MUST BUY SOME BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS. : | aul the same Brandy, differing 


only in Age and Price. 


YOU WILL BE DELIGHTED IF YOU BUY THE BEST BRANDY. : 


HENNESSY’S 
70-YrEAR OLD.— 
Guaranteed over 
this age. Nothing 


You will always get the best if you say 
“HENNESSY, please.” 


finer can be pro- 
qcured at any 
A price. Price 25/- 
: A per bottle. 

NE naturally wishes to offer one’s guests “the best jaa 
of the best” at Christmas time. Now the best 
liqueur is Brandy, as all those who have tasted 


“ Hennessy ” are well aware. They drink no other liqueur 
HENNESSY’S 
40-Yrar O.p.— 
Just the same 
Brandy, but 
guaranteed over 
40 years old. 
| A liqueur Brandy 


than Brandy. It follows then that if Brandy is not 
your favourite liqueur it is only because you have not 
tasted “ Hennessy.” Yet if vou are one of those who 
to enjoy Brandy need only to know how good Brandy 
may be, would it not be a pity to continue taking any 





to grace the table 
coh of the most cul- 
itured epicure. 
j per 







other liqueur which you cannot enjoy so well? If youll 


: sak , we 
would like to taste the most delicious liqueur, order i 


$54 . . 
Beets a Price 15/- 
ee bottle. 
> | Merce ovenaarta | 
Ah maby oe 


purchase the most expensive which Hennessy sells. ; @=== 
Twenty-five Year Old Brandy is an ideal liqueur @@ S 
for Christmas time. This Brandy is soft and fragrant, ; 


“Hennessy” to drink at Christmas time. But to know 
the delicate bouquet of genuine Brandy you need not 





HENNESSY’S 
25-Yrar Old.— 
Just the same 
Brandy, guaran- 


ad 


and much less costly than Hennessy’s older Brandies. You : 





will be delighted with its delicate flavour and exquisite teed over 25 years 8 
‘ : : , . old. Anexquisite 9 
bouquet. You will very quickly realise why Hennessy’s , z 
J : - dtl liqueur for the & 
Brandy is the exclusive choice of the epicure. Christmas Din- 5 
¢ s: q ner. Brandy older 8 
_) =<) | than this is more © 
: od 
HOW TO BURN BRANDY. Poms! expensive owing” 
It is an old and excellent custom to pour Brandy: fy yqto the loss in 

~ SH) 
over the Christmas pudding and then to set light to: nal: By evap S 
sie an ‘ ; |Swarenecse| tion, and to the 2 
the spirit. The best way is for} | added accumu- & 





each diner to pour the Brandy : lation of com- 
pound interest. ‘ Twenty- 
‘ : five Year Old” is therefore 
for in this manner the Brandy | indicated as the best value 
soaks into the pudding better im choicest liqueur Brandy. 
Price g/- per bottle. 


HENNESSY’S over the slice upon his plate, 
V.0.— Just the 
same Brandy, 
guaranteed over 
IS years old. 
Choice liqueur 
Brandy. Price 
under 7/- perk 
bottle. 


than if it has been added before 
the pudding has been cut. Some 
spoons should be placed in a sauce-tureen or other 
vessel containing hot water, and each diner should pour 
a little Hennessy’s Brandy into a hot spoon, light the 
Brandy and four it over the pudding. If a cold spoon is 











used, the Brandy will not light easily. Mince pies also ; 
are excellent if treated in this manner. HENNESSY’s } 
TureE Star is a splendid Brandy for this use. ee | 










HENNESSY'’S 
Turee Star.— 
Just the same 
Brandy, guaran- 
teed over I2 years 
, old. The best 
é Brandy to drink § 
You would not make an omelet with inferior eggs: | (Re~acgy Vit the _ softer z 
ee 3 } 4 mineral waters, 8 
IwHunrssysCq Such as Perrier, 3 
COGNAC =etc. This Brandy 9 
fey is very suitable for & 
medicinal use. 4, 


BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS COOKING. 


you would not make a good wine sauce from bad | 
sherry: you cannot make a good Christmas pudding} 


or good mince pies with inferior brandy. The skilful ; 
H It possesses great 4 
bouquet and 
his materials, but a sensitive palate always detects a ‘forms an admirable digestive Q 
liqueur for everyday use, 4 
It is just the Brandy to take 
the employment of bad brandy. The ordinary English ‘with milk as a sleeping 
draught, or in the case of a 
: chill or influenza, A splendid 


cook may do a good deal to conceal the inferiority of : 
fault; and no fault can be more easily detected than : 


“cooking brandies”’ are so pungent and so acrid that 


they can and do spoil an otherwise excellent Christmas ; Brandy to pour over Christ- 
: : BAG RE _imas pudding and mince pies, 
pudding, trifle, or mince pie. Brandy for Christmas * pyicg voir bi ute adie 
cooking should be just the same Brandy as one takes : 
as a liqueur after the Christmas dinner, with the single : 
difference that it should be younger. It would be a Bo 
HENNESSY’S 

One Star.— 
Just the same 
Brandy, guaran- 
teed over 6 years 
old. This is the 


needless extravagance to use old Brandy in cooking, 


for the delicate aroma would be lost. You should use ; 







the youngest of Hennessy’s Brandies, One Star. 6 
This is the least expensive Brandy, but it differs in 


Christmas cook- 
Fane ing. Price under 
JAC l 
COGN 5/- per bottle. 


age alone from the liqueur Brandies. It costs, indeed, ; 


” 


a little more than the “British Brandies guide 


employed in cooking, but the small difference in price ; 
will be amply repaid by the excellent results. . You } 
do not spare expense in buying the best suet, the best § 
raisins, and the best eggs, but the extra shilling which 3 

should be spent in buying a good Brandy instead § 

of a coarse imitation is very often begrudged, for Brandy 
is a pet economy in many households, and like many pet 
H ENNESSY’S economies does more harm than good. ‘Try Hennessy’s 
Two Srar.—Just 


Brandy this year and see if your Christmas pudding is 
the same Brandy, 


guaranteed over not the best you have ever made. Remember above 


9 years old, Ex- 


all that it is most important to use Hennessy’s Brandy 
cellent with na- » : ; : : 
basal  dewenk 4 if you intend to keep your puddings for some months. 


waters or with ” 


Puddings made with “British Brandies” deteriorate 


under 5/6 per with keeping because the bad brandy grows worse, but 


bottle. those made with Hennessy’s Brandy improve just as 





the Brandy itself improves. 
When you order yur BRANDY FOR CHRISTMAS, say ‘“ HENNESSY, please.” 





height ahoat tiree feet. 


Aun actual Photograph o2 the Books and Bookcase. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED. 
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There is no Advertisement on 
either books or bookcase. 


2/6 down, 


and 5s. a month. 
H 


ROYAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for zny member of your family or for 
any friend, on terms that touch bu! lightly your Christmas purse. 
Send for the Free Booklet. Use coupon on the third following page, or send 
a postcard to The Manager, Lloyd’s Weekly Nels, 49C, Salisbury Square, 


London, E.C. (See Next Page.) 











OU are marking off the days to Christ- 
mas, and whether fortune has smiled 
or whether it has frowned upon you 

during the year, you are confronted with the 


problem of the Christmas present. The 
question what to buy is puzzling; how to pay 
for it is sometimes a problem. There is 


always one present that unfailingly gives 
pleasure; that is a good book. Whether it 
is a useful book or merely an ornamental 
book—books ire the most delightful of gifts. 
A set of an author’s works is an ambassador 
of affection, of friendship, of esteem. But a 
complete library of the best of all books, not 
of England alone, but of the whole world (all 
translated into English), twenty large 
luxurious volumes, rich, alike in contents, 
in bindings and in finish, constitutes a 
royal gift. The magnificent International 
Library is owned by Princess Henry of 
Prussia, Lord Rothschild, the Duchess of 
Bedford, the Bishop of Argyle, the 
Marchioness of Dufferin. and 20,0co other 
leaders of Society and distinguished people 
in Parliament, in the Arts and Sciences, and 
in the world of Finance. You would 
naturally think this Library beyond the 
means of a strained Christmas purse. But 
the advertising project of ‘* Lloyd’s News’ 
makes it possible to secure this complete 
Library at half-price and on terms that call 
for only 2s. 6d. of your Christmas money. 

It is but fitting 
200,000 Complete that the great 
Libraries, to Adver-} project of selling 
tise Llovd’s Nelws. 200,000 complete 
- Libraries should 
be undertaken by ‘* Lloyd’s Weekly News,”’ 
which. has the greatest circulation of any 
newspaper in the world. In fact, the 
placing of 200,000 Libraries and bookcases 
in 200,000 homes is a venture that Lloyd’s 
and only Lloyd's could undertake. We want 
to double our circulation. We intend that 
no other newspaper or period‘cal shall ever 
equal our circulation, and believe that the 
distribution of 200,coo Libraries will do more 
towards increasing our lead than the expen- 
diture of £200,000 in any ordinary advertis- 
ing project. 

















enhance its ornamental appearance, with 
each set we send a specially-designéd fumed 
oak bookcase. 

There is, however, no advertisement of 
‘** Lloyd’s Weekly News ”’ on either books or 
bookcase. Our advertisement depends on 
the comment the 200,000 sumptuous 
Libraries will cause and the friends we shall 
gain through this distribution. 





2 Several impor- 
How the Price tant savings have 
was lowered been accom- 











plished _ that 
enable us to sell the Libraries at half the 
regular price. The very costly editorial 
work, the making of expensive plates, and 
other heavy outlay for such a vast work are 
already paid by the 20,000 earlier sub- 
scribers. In addition to this, the manufac- 
ture of 4,000,000 big volumes makes possible 
the purchase of such an enormous quantity 
of materials for printing and manufacturing 
that the cost is reduced very considerably. 
This tremendous saving is the gain of those 
who take advantage of our offer, because the 
International Library is sold direct, with no 
middlemen’s profits, and as an advertise- 
ment for ‘‘ Lloyd’s News,’’ and not for book- 


selling profits. The luxurious Library will 
be a centre of attraction, and will cause re- 
mark and comment. That is, people ,will 


remark upon the handsome library, and so 
‘* Lloyd’s News "’ will gain new readers 





Even a library 
reduced to half- 


Only 2/6 to pay 











Before Xmas price, however, 
might be beyond 
one’s reach just at this juncture. But we 


only ask you to pay half a crown before 
Christmas, and the complete Library is sent, 
carriage paid, with nothing more to pay until 
you have had it a whole month, and then only 
five shillings a month until paid for. 





Our first plan 
Success @ © was to make 
Guarantees Value 100,000 Libraries 








and_ bookcases, 





but the overwhelming flood of orders that 
followed our_first announcement compelled 
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Only 2/6 Before Xmas 





4,000,000 big volumes—make the greatest 
issue of books the world has ever known. 
7,302,400 pounds ot paper must be made to 
print the books, eighty-three big printing 
presses are making 71,200,000 impressions, 
and thousands of vards of cloth and_the skins 
of 435,000 animals are being prepared for the 
binding. This immense undertaking is only 
paralleled by the remarkable avalanche of 
orders that pours in day after day. And, 
although thousands of letters praising the 
books and bookcase have been received from 
those who have already received Libraries, 
there could be no better testimonial to the 
Library than the mere fact that we are un- 
able to manufacture fast 
pace with the orders. 


enough to 


keep 





There is a 
Send for Descriptive | reason 


Booklet promptly 


for 
promptness. 
Orders are filled 
you 











in rotation -first come, first served. If 


delay you must not expect your order to bi 
filled before Christmas. 

Send for thx post tree booklet (sec 
on next pave, 
ing the booxs and Lloyd's extraordinary offer 


The Best and Most 
Interesting Reading 


coupon 
or a postcard will do) describ- 





The twenty big 
books contain the 
choicest reading 
of all the 
writers; from the Oldest 
World, and the ancient 
India, to Kipling, Ian 

Caine. 








world’s 





Story in. the 

Bharata tales of 
Maclaren, and Hall 
The International is a library for old 
and young. Sweet 
tory, thrilling 
fascinating 


romances, stirring his- 


adventure, 400 complete 
stories, inspiring poems, de- 
lightful novels, philosophy, science, wit and 
humour, choice letters, drama, travel and 
adventure, biography; all the 
greatest, most interesting literature from 
the early dawn of the world to the noonday 
blaze of the twentieth century will be found 
here. Not only the popular writers like Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Crawford, Zangwill, 
Barrie, Macaulay, Victor Hugo, Zola, Conan 
Doyle, de Maupassant, Bourget, Tolstoi, 
Black, Charles Reade, Lever, Wordsworth, 


ae yr 


fiction, 


great thinkers like Schopenhauer and Locke; 
great dramatists like Maeterlinck and Ibsen; 
Thomas a Kempis and 
Calvin; orators like Cicero, Demosthenes and 
John Bright ; historians like Macaulay and 
Mommsen ; letter writers like Walpole and 
Madame de Sevigné and Chesterfield ; critics 
like Augustine Birrell Andrew Lang ; 
diarists like Pepys and Amiel ; recorders of 
fables like Aesop and Pilpay; comedy writers 
like Moliére and Sheridan ; humourists like 
Lucian, Samuel Warren and Douglas 
Jerrold; great poets like Milton and Edwin 
Arnold, Goethe and Schiller ; diplomatists 
like Machiavelli, Disraeli and Bismarck. 
Pernaps you never knew that Sir Walter 
Raleigh was a poet; tnat Professor Tyndal, 
the. scientist, was a delightful writer on 
travel; that President Roosevelt was a 
forceful author. The International Library 
opens up innumerable new avenves of in- 
tensely interesting reading that you might 
‘ done 


theologians like 


and 


otherwise never enjoy at all. It has 
just what you would do yourself if you had 
a library of the thousand greatest authors in 
) brightest, 
s, and read 
enter- 


the world--take up the very 


greatest, most interesting writing 
the author when he was in his most 


taining mood. But everyone has not the 
time or opportunity to wade through 
hundreds upon hundreds of volumes. And 


selection is one of the most difficult of arts 








: [he Inte 
The World 8 national Library 
Greatest is the work of 
Book Experts the greatest 
living book ex- 








perts. The editors are Dr. Richard Garnett, 
C.B., for fifty years in the library of the 
British Museum ; M. Leon Vallée, librarian 
at the National Library of France ; Dr. Alois 
Brandl, of the Imperial University of Berlin; 
Donald G. Mitchell, Amer 


ican Littera- 
teur; all who spent 


their lives 


and 


men have 


amidst books and their readers. 





: The arrange- 
Arranged to Sustain} ment of the 
the Interest @ 2] Library is such 
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one and reads on, or opens 
any volume haphazardly, he is 
assured of consecutive and en- 
tertaining reading for whatever 
time he may have to spend 


Vast Index 7 
10,000 References 





Tne vast range 
covered by tne 
Library is told by 
the great double 
|index, wnich contains 10,000 references. 


500 full-page 
Illustrations 








Pictures help 
one to realise a 
description or fix 
it in the mind. 
The 500 full-page illustrations that embellish 
the Library torm a veritable picture gallery 
of stirring battles by land and sea, great 
men, authors, in their studies and_ their 
homes, rare paintings now copied for the 
first time, and descriptive pictures of great 
historical interest. 














Although — sold 
at an extra- 
ordinarily low 
price, Lloyd’s 
immense issue of Libraries in ever~ respect 

equals in quality the 20,000 sets already 
sold to prominent p-ople. The print 

is large, clear and very grateful to 

the eye, the type bein specialiy 

4 cast for this work ; the paper 

ERI ' is also of a special manu- 

BOOKLET facture, very strong and 

very light, so that the 

large volumes are 
held with ease 
while _ read- 

ing. The 
bindings 


Sumptuously 
Made Books 











V 
The Manager, Lioyd’s Weekly Nelvs,.49C 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C 
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are sumptuous, in order to attract the favour- 
able comment we aim to secure. 

A Valuable Gift 
that will not Strain 
the Xmas Purse 





Here 1s’. an 
opportunity of 
procurmg. a 
handsome and 
most useful gift 
at an extraordinarily low price, and on 
terms that cannot disturb other financial 
arrangements. If you do not wish to 
present a Library to a friend or a member 
of your family, at the price and on the terms 
upon which it is offered, you can afford to 
present yourself with the International 
Library to fill the long winter evenings. 

Here is a royal 
present for a hus- 
band, wife, father 
or -mother, sons 
or daughters, or for a friend. It is an 
eminently appropriate one that will add 
grace and distinction to the home, and 
be always a source of pleasure to the 
recipient. Nothing else in the world is so 
dignified, so acceptable and attractive as 
a well bound library in a handsome book- 
case. You only spend 2s. 6d. before Christ- 
mas, and the complete Library is sent car- 
riage paid to any address designated in Lon- 
don, or to any railway station in the country. 
We will also send you a beautiful gift card 
to fill in and send your friend, so that he will 
know the Library is your gift. There is no 
advertisement on the books or the bookcase, 
in fact, nothing whatever to indicate that 
we are selling the books as an advertise- 
ment. We have an illustrated descriptive 
pamphlet, which givesparticulars of this mag- 
nificent Library and Lloyd’s extraordinary 
offer. We will gladly send it vou post free. 

If you want a 
Library _ before 
Christmas you 
must be very 
prompt. The binders are working night and 

day, but their output of books for 
‘December d livery is limited, and 
you will almost surely be disap- 
pointed if you do not write us 

as soon as you see this adver 

tisement. Post this free 

booklet coupon early 

nd avoid the Christ- 














A Gift for Anyone 














Promptness avoids 
Disappointment 
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Y TRUE HAIR GROWER 


SELLS BY THE HONEST RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF MY THOUSANDS OF GOOD AND UNKNOWN 
FRIENDS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


I have thousands.of good friends throughout the Wor'd. They comprise 
all nationalities. I have ncover seen them and they have néver seen me. 1 «nly 
know of them through their kindly and appreciative letters, cr through the tangible 
proofs of their goodwill evidenced in the thousands of recommendatory orders | 
receive. Mine is the «nly Hair ( rower that enjoys a large and ready sale threugh- 
out Europe. Its meriis are equally appreciated by Englishmen, Frenchme,, 
Germans, Bel. ians, Austrians, Russians, Pules and Scand navians. ‘his result has 
not been brouwg t about bv lavish advertising, but mainly by the spontaneous praise 
«f the people—the potent power of the recommendation of one. good “ ir.end 
to another ” 

I do not say. | ke certain widely advertised hair specifics, that my Hair Grower 
is all but infall ble; but I do «m hatical’y claim for it to be a compound of remark- 
able power, which has grown luxuriant new —" a large number of cases -whe-e 
hair recovery seemed to be well-nigh hopeless. e John Craven-Burleigh Hair 

| WAS BALD Grower GROWS THE HAIR, and a efficacy has not been peering te the 
purpose of making it merely an agreeable toilet article, like the countless hair washes and 
hair lotions which, though pleasant perhaps to use, possess but slight hair growing qualities, 
This famous Formula is compounded for Hair Growing purposes on.y; all other re- 
quirements have been subordinated to that end. It is in _pomade form, and the evidence of 
satisfied sers pronounce it to be the most remarka' le Hair Grower known. 
A LARGE TRIAL BOX will be sent to any address, securely sealed in plain package, or 
receipt of Six Stamps only. 


BEWARE OF FRAUDULENT IMITATIONS 


IJOHN CRAVEN-BURLEIGH, 


72M, CRAVEN HOUSE, 


Opposite British Museum, London. 

























You Are Too Short 


If you are short you will appreciate the unpleasant and 

humiliating position of the little man in the above illustration. 
- But you are probably unaware that it is no longer necessary to 
be short and uncomfortable, 


» 







































The Cartilage Company, of Rochester, N.Y., 
is the owner of a method whereby it is possible to add from two 
to three inches to the stature. It is called the ‘‘ Cartilage 
System,” because it is based upon a scientific and physiological 
method of expanding the cartilage, all of which is ciearly and 
fully explained in a booklet entitled ‘‘ How to grow ‘Tall,’ 
which is yours for the asking. 


The Cartilage System builds up the entire body 
harmon‘ously. It not only increases the height, but its use 
means better health, more nerve force, increased bodily de- 
velopment, and longer lite. Its use necessitates no drugs, no 
internal treating, no operation, no hard work, no big expense. 
Your height can be increased no matter what your age or 
sex may be, and this can be doue at home without the 
knowledge of others. This new and original method of 
increasing one’s height has received the enthus:astic endorse- 
ment of physicians and instructors in physical culture. If 
you would like to add to your height, so as to be able to 
see in a crowd, walk without em)-arrassment with those who 
are tall, and enjoy the other advantages of proper height, 
you should write at once for a copy of our free booklet, 
**How to grow Talf.’”’ It tells you how to 
accom lish these results quickly, surely, and permanently. 
Nothing is let unexplained. After you have read it, 
your on y wonder will be ‘‘ Why did not someone think 
of it befor:?” Write to-day using a penny post-card 
or 2}d. stamp: 


The CARTILAGE COMPANY, 


Dept. 5A, 
7, Avenue de l'Opéra, Paris. 




















HUNTLEY & PALMERS 
‘READING CRACKERS' 


@ The newest’ and best form of Cream Crackers. 


Light, flaky biscuits: not sweet. Try them with butter or cheese 
or alone, and you will be delighted. But be sure 
that you ask for and get the genuine new 
"Reading Crackers" made 
only by H&P 
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LEA & PERRINS' 


BY ROYAL WARRANT T2 a \e 
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THREE LARGE PRESENTATION PLATES. 338.42". 
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